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FOREWORD 

Within the past few years we have been coming to meas-. 
ure education by a new standard, the standard of individual 
achievement. This means that we have begun to diffraentiate 
the abilities of children, and to estimate the success of school 
work, not in terms of a genial standard, but in terms of 
what each individual is able to do within the range of bia 
own ability. This new standard has made necessary a modi- 
fication of school organization, and there now appear schools 
tor gifted children, for ordinary children, for slow and back- 
ward children, and for mentally d^ective children, and with- 
in these groups there are various forms of im>cedure for 
meeting more efficiently Qte needs of the members of each 
group. 

The present volume undertakes the task of presenting 
in a somewhat detailed manner the various plans that have 
been evolved to make school organization fit the needs of 
the boys and girls both normal and abnormal that are enrolled 
as pupils in the public schools. 

The part of the book dealing with plans of classification 
and adaptation brings ti^ether information from many 
different sources, information that every school executive 
must have to make his work intelligently efficient. In 
interpreting such a lai^ mass of material, doubtless, mistakes 
have been made; the writ«r hopes that they are not such as 
to interfere with the general usefulness of the book. 

The second part of the book, dealing vpth the treatment 
of abnormal children in the public schools, represents the 
first attempt to bring tt^ther information that the general 
school executive and special class teachers need in order to 
organize and carry on the work of so-called auxiliary classes 
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or schools for mentally defective childrea. The aim has 
been to make the presentation plain and clear, rather than 
learned and technical, to the end that school men and women 
may be able to know the needs of these mifortimate members 
of the community. It hes furthermore been the hope of 
the writer to bring home to the general reader some under- 
standing of the great problem of the mentally unfit, some 
two hundred thousand of whom are members of our popula- 
tion, while only a few thousands, some fifteen thousand per- 
haps, have the custodial care that all should have if the great- 
est cause of crime, vice, poverty and degradation is to be 
made inoperative. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
many superintendents, normal school principals and specie^ 
teachers who have kindly furnished much special informa- 
tion. He is also under deep obligation for encouragement 
and aid to Dr. G. Stanley HaU, Dr. W. H. Bumham and 
Dr. Theodate L. Smith of Clark University, whose combined 
work in the interest of the better education of children 
deserves the gratitude of the whole world. 
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Chapter <^ie 

QRADING. CLASSIFICATION, AND SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS 

Introduction 

The aim of this study is to present the fundamental 
principles of the various plans of grading, classification 
and instruction that have been worked out in the United 
States and some of the European countries for the 
purpose of better adjusting the organization of the 
schools to the needs of the individual children. 

Such a comparative study has never been made, 
and much valuable material on this vitally important 
topic of school administration is wholly unknown to 
many school officials and teachers and quite beyond 
the reach of many others. 

While the study will give due emphasis to the 
organization of special, or auxiliary schools and classes, 
it will place even greater stress on adequate provision 
for meeting the needs of the vastly greater number of 
normal boys and girls. There seems to be a rather gen- 
eral agreement that the number of really defective 
children (not counting imbeciles and idiots) is not less 
than one per cent, of the total school population. For 
such- chilHren special instruction in separate schools 
under specially trained teachers is an absolute neces- 
sity. It has been further estimated that an additional 
seven per cent. (Goddard says fifteen per cent.) of 
school children are so backward as to require somewhat 
different instruction from that ^ven the abler children. 
This latter estimate is, of course, rather arbitrary. It 
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IB, however, past dispute that there are many children 
who while they are not really defective yet lack the 
ability to make nonmJ progress under the ordinary 
mass methods of instruction. For such children the 
ungraded class or eiupplementary individiial instruction 
is ft requisite to school pn^^^ss. 

A full treatment of the oi^amzation and equip- 
ment of special and ungraded schools and classes as 
developed both in tiiie and foreign countries will be 
^ven in the second part of this study. 

Turning now to the elementary or people's schools, 
we find that the idea that every human bdng should 
be educated simply because he is a human being, was 
first vitalized in tite brain of Comenius. Luther and 
bis followers advocated the education of man because 
of his immortal soul, and education was the epiritual- 
izing process by which this soul was to be saved, but 
Comenius looked upon education as the process by 
which all mankind should be humanized. 

"To Comenius," as Laurie states, "we owe the 
modem graded school, for his plan of gradation was 
so well devised that with slight modifications it is now 
the state system of Germany. " 

The system of class or simultaneous instruction 
is probably due to Canon I^Salle who in 1680 founded 
t^e society of Christian Brothers and imparted to them 
this metiiod of teaching. 

The simultaneous or class metiiod of instruction 
was, however, adopted very slowly, and Landon tells 
us the individual method by which the master called 
the pupils to his desk one by one to recite their lessons 
and receive explanations lingered late "even in the 
heart of Prussia and was in vogue in 5844 primary 
schools of France as late as 1843." It held sway in 
some of the leading schools of Scotland until well into 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
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In our own country, Dr. Grimshaw writing in 
Bamard'a Journal in 1855 deprecstee "the time wasted 
by the old fashioned and false method of teaching in- 
(tividuals Instead of classes." "I notice," he con- 
tinues, "in my visits to the schools many pupils sitting 
idle ; sometimes part of the school is asleep or what is 
worse, engaged in making a noise and distm'bii^ the 
remainder who may desire to be industrious." 

The individual method was driven out of Enj^and 
by the monitorial systems of Bell and Lancaster; 
while, doubtless, the classroom system of the larger 
cities of the United States was imported from Germany. 
Peetalozid himself tells us he was driven by necessity 
to class instruction. "Being obliged to instruct the 
children mj^elf, without any assistance, I learnt the 
ait of teaching a great number together; and as I had 
no other means of bringing the instruction before them 
than that of pronouncing everytbii^ to them loudly 
and distinctly, I was naturally led to the idea of making 
them draw, write, and work all at the same time." 

We see then that for centuries individual instruc- 
tion was the chief instrument of learning and that class, 
or mass, instruction is a raUier modem invention. It 
is evident that so long as individual teaching prevailed 
the evils attendant upon the ri^d classification of the 
modem school could not occur. Every pupil was a law 
imto himself, and the spur that comes from mental 
contact was scarcely known. 

During the middle part of the last century indi- 
vidual teaching fell into disgrace and with the rise of 
the factory city and the graded school tlie emphasu 
was placed on class teaching and class organization. 
Indeed, a careful perusal of the volumes of Barnard's 
Journal and of the early volumes of the proceedings of 
the American Institute of Instmction would almost 
lead one to believe that individual children scucely 
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existed in the schoolfi of those days, so little is eaid of 
their needs. 

Matters in America, however, began to change 
for the better in the seventies along with the intro- 
duction of the kindergarten idea and with Dr. William 
T. Harris's discussion of the principles of classification 
and grading in his reports as superintendent of the St. 
Louis schools. 

The importance of the individual child has dnce 
then been brought to the front slowly but surely, imtil 
now the principle is rather firmly established that the 
school should be organized to meet the varying needs of 
the individuals who comprise it. 

Under the plan of organization now general 
throi^out this country the elementary school course 
of study is divided into e^t yearly units of work called 
grades. By following such a course a noimal child 
entering school at the age of six and making normal 
progress is able to complete the elementary school 
at the age of fourteen years. 

It is, however, a fact well known and one that has 
recently been broi^t home to school administrators 
by several investigations, notably those of Ayers, 
Comman, Bryan and Thomdike, Uiat a large number 
of pupils do not proceed normally through the grades. 
Many of the pupils in some of the very best of our city 
school systems, are one, two, three, and even four years 
behind what is called the normal age of their grades. 

Ayers' recent book, "La@;ards in Our Schools," 
has, doubtless, done much to call attention to the vast 
amount of retardation and elimination of pupils in the 
public schools. Such a study, however, is only a 
beginning and, if really valuable results are to be ob- 
tained, more intensive studies of different cities must 
be made. Conditions in different cities are so various 
that one is led to doubt the value of infeo^nces drawn 
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from the comparison of amounts of school retardation 
in two cities so different in their social and industrial 
make-up as Medford, Massachusette, and Camden, 
New Jersey. These two cities stand respectively at 
tilie head and the foot of the list of cities which Ayers has 
chosen for his study of school retardation. Medford 
is largely a suburban, residential city with a relatively 
small foreign population, ccanprising people such as 
would naturally appreciate the opportunities horded 
their children by the public schools and would co- 
operate in bringing about their r^;ular attendance. 

Camden, on the other hand, has a relatively lai^ 
foreign population, a condition Meeting school retarda- 
tion in a marked degree. The lower grades in such a 
city are often filled with over-age pupils who have 
recently come from countries where they have had no 
educational advantages. Furthermore, the attendance 
of pupils from the class of homes we should naturally 
expect to find in Camden is often irregular, thus caus- 
ing the pupils to fall behind their classes, resultii^ 
finally in demotion and retardation. Again, the struggle 
for existence among families of this class is so severe 
that it is the tendency of the children to leave school 
at the eariiest possible moment to help increase the 
family income. Elimination from the upper grades 
natui^y results. Furthermore, the matter of child 
labor laws, school attendajice laws, and provisions for 
thedr enforcement must be taken into account in any 
really scientific study. 

The normal age limit for the different grades chosen 
by Ayers seems open to question. By his standards 
all children who are eight or more years old at the end 
of the first school year are counted as retarded. By 
such a standard many of the children in Kansas City, 
Missouri, for example, would be counted retarded. 
Under the school laws of Missouri no city can expend 
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public money for the education of children imder six 
years of ^e. Because of this law a great majority 
of the ax year old children who take advantage' of 
kindergarten instruction would enter the first grades 
some months after their seventh birthday and would 
inevitably be counted at the end of the year as retarded 
or over-age children. Ayers' contention would prob- 
ably be that the general tendency in most sections of 
the country is for children to enter school at five or ax 
years of age; still, if there is anything of value in the 
theory of physiological age and psychological age as 
distii^Eluished from chronological age, as manifested in 
different children of the same racial stock and in the 
children of different racial stocks, it would seem that 
it might be pedagc^cally correct to find children with, 
a difference of two or even three years in ^e engaged 
upon the same grade of work. Ayers' study loses much , 
of its significance for a great many cities and towns if . 
his normal age limit is raised one year for each grade, 
thus making it eight years for the Sist grade and fifteen 
years for the e^th grade. In view of the fact that ' 
the best teachings of physiological science would support 
the practice of not sending the child to school before - 
the age of seven' or eight years, it would seem that the. 
age limits chosen by Ayers might be open to question. 
The greatest value of his study lies in the fact that it 
shows the vital need of more intensive studies in sinf^e 
communities or groups of communities presenting 
similar social and economic conditions. 

Let us look now a little more specifically at the 
inner workings of the school. While a detfUled dis- 
cusdon of tlie course of study would be out of place in 
the present exposition, still it may be remarked that 
the degree of difficulty in the course of study at various 
stages of the child's advancement is intimately con- 
nected with his progress and retention in the school. 
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It would probably not be far from right to argue that 
the large amount of retardation in t^ lower and middle 
grades of the schools of Kansas City, Missouri, is closely 
correlated with the difl&culty of the course in arithmetic. 
An examination of this course reveals difficulties al- 
t(^ther beyond the powers of many normal children 
in these grades. The children of the first grades are 
required to add and subtract and even to multiply and 
divide fractions. There are, of course, many children 
who can learn to do this even at the age of six or seven, 
yet a great number find it beyond their powers and 
must inevitably fall behind. That arithmetic is 
the stumbling block of many children all along the line 
is well known. In Providence, Rhode Island, number 
work is not studied except in an incidental way until 
the third grade, and yet even here, according to the 
statement of the late Superintendent W. H. Small, it 
is the cause of many failures. This leads one to ques- 
tion the wisdom of postponing all work in arithmetic 
until the third year of school life, lest the added amount 
of pressure necessary to learn the fimdamental proces- 
ses in the third and fourth years should cause many 
pupils to fail who might have gradually mastered many 
of the simpler nimiber ideas in the first two school 
years. Smith has well said that it is a mistake to 
exclude rational work in number from the first school 
years unless it is certain that there is something better 
for the child to do. 

It is probable then that work in arithmetic made 
too difficult at first or postponed too long, may in either 
ease result in the ret^^tion of pupils. Superintend- 
ent E lla Flagg Young points out that the desire of 
many first grade teachers to ahow wonderful results 
by having their pupils all read in second readers, may 
result in the neglect of pupils who might well do the 
normal work of the first grade. There can be no doubt 
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that the br^t pupil fetish has held sway in many of 
our schools to the disadvantage, as some think, of these 
superficially quick pupils and to the much greater 
disadvantage of the slower pupils, who in the B, C and 
D divisions have been neglected and allowed to come 
on as best they might. The fonner superintendent of 
public schools of Medford, Massachusetts, Mr. C. H. 
Moras, when asked the reasons why Medford made the 
best showing in Ayers' list of cities having different 
amounts of retardation in the schools, made the state- 
ment that one of the reasons was that no test in arith- 
metic was required durii^ the first three years of school 
life. 

Even a glance at the courses of study of many cities 
will reveal the fact that both in reading and arithmetic 
in the lower grades and in nearly all the studies of the 
upper grades too much is being demanded of children 
in the way of knowledge acquirements. Coupled with 
this is the fact that in many places children are held, 
back in the upper grades for failiues in such studies as 
oral readii^ and geography. The writer has in mind 
a rather able girl who was compelled to repeat a year's 
work in an eighth grade because of failure in these two. 
subjects, although she had done passing work in all- 
the other subjects of the grade. It was later discovered 
that the girl's difficulty in reading was due to eye defect 
and that her apparent listleasness in the geography 
work was due to defect in hearing. The absurdity 
of such a demotion is evident when we consider that in 
the upper grades neither reading nor geography is a 
sequential subject, that is a study like arithinetic in, 
which certain principles mastered at one stage are 
necessary to progress in the next. The chances are 
that the girl in question would have done much better 
work in these two subjects and in all others under a 
new teacher and with work on new material. Such 
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failures are not rare in school systems where progress 
is rated by certain arbitrary standards. That school 
officials who stand for such conditions lack pedagogcial 
inraght goes without saying. 

The fixed promotional examination set often by 
persons not in touch with the schools although it has 
long since been tabooed in school systems guided by 
common sense and intelligence, is still in force in a large 
number of cities and towns. Camden, New Jersey, 
which makes the worst showing in the matter of retar- 
dation in Ayers' list of cities has such examinations. 
This chance method of promoting children is bound 
to leave many worthy chUdten branded with the mark 
of failure. There is little doubt in the minds of those 
who know the system of Regents' examinations of New 
Yoric State, that these examinations are responsible 
for much of the retardation and elimination which 
Commissioner Draper has shown exists in the schools 
throughout that state. Mr. C. B. Gilbert when in 
charge of the schools of Rochester, New York, pointed 
• out the evils of this system in a clear way, and Rochester 
was led to abolish the examinations in the elementary 
schools to the immense advanti^ of both pupils and 
teachers. 

A rational course of study adapted to the real 
ability of the normal pupils in the different grades is 
one of the prerequisites to any plan of grading and classi- 
fication or instruction that is to meet the needs of the 
individual pupils. The attempt to work out such a 
course was made in Chelsea, Massachusetts, under the 
late Superintendent B. C. Gregory. In that city the 
core of the course of study in all subjects consists of 
such principles and information as all normal pupils 
will be able to succeed in mastering. Facts and prin- 
ciples of value within the range of the normal piii/il's 
comprehension are made fundamental in iho course 
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of study. The course is based on the theory that power 
gained through success in doing many less difficult 
but essential things is as valuable as the same power 
gained through failure to do difficult things. There 
is a truth of great educational value here that needs to 
be carefully worked out. 

The courses of study in our high and elementary 
schools, following the lead set by higher institutions, are 
I ba^ on the philosophy of failure. The spectre of 
' failure looms up at every stage of the course, and a 
i great many pupils soon realize that failure for them is 
': inevitable. 

Such a philosophy may be and probably is the 
right one upon which to base the work of fairly mature 
students who are pursuing studies that are beyond 
. those required for the common business of life. It is 
^^remely doubtful if such a philosophy should form 
the basis of the work of children in the elementary 
schools. The great success in the ungraded rooms 
and in the special schools for backward children has 
been due to foimding the work of such schools on the 
philosophy of success. In such schools each child is 
bound to succeed up to the full measure of his ability, 
and it is to this fact more than to any other that the 
remarkable progress of some of the pupils in these 
schools is due. There is no doubt that working on the 
same principle much can be done to arrange the course 
in the regular schools so that the attainment of success 
will be possible without constantly keeping in sight the 
black flag of failure. 

A rational course of study, the subjects of which 
are so selected and so co-ordinated that every nonn^ 
child ia fairiy sure of passing through the eight elemen- 
tary grades without failing, is one of the prerequisites 
to the realization of school success among elementary 
school pupils. 
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Clii4>ter Two 
PROMOTION INTERVALS 

The frequency of regular promotions of pupils from 
elassto class has b^n a topic of earnest disciission among 
school men in the United States during the past thirty 
or thirty-five years. The war has been against the 
yeaiiy promotion interval which prevailed everywhere 
in this country before 1870 and which prevails to-day 
in a large number of cities and towna in the different 
states. The yearly interval prevails also in England 
and in Germany. It has, however, caused little dis- 
cussion in those countries. 

We shall discuss briefly the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the yearly interval and then follow with 
a discusraon of the half-yearly intervals and also of the 
still shorts intervals of promotion. 

Yearly Promotions — Advantages 

1. The chief advantage of the yearly interval 
etanes from the ease with which it fits the school organ- 
ization. The course of study is graded by years and 
it is natural that the pupils should be^ the work of 
a grade in September and complete it the following 
June. The practice is probably inherited from the 
collies which have always followed the yearly interv^ 
of classification. 

2. The yearly interval allows the pupils to remain 
with tlie same teacher a full year, thus enabling the 
teacher to become acquainted with the pupils and to 
adjust t^e work to th^ individual needs. 
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3. It enables the teach^ in the hi^er grades to 
have one class in the room instead of the two or more 
which are necessary imder the half-yearly or shorter 
interv^, thus allowii^ for quiet study periods, during 
which' time the teacher may work with individual 
pupils. 

Yearly Plan — Disadvantages 

The chief disadvantage comiected with the yearly 
interval is its lack of flexibility. Und^ it, as ordinarily 
administered, no provision is made for the superior 
pupil to progresB rapidly without skipping a whole 
year of work, a leap too great for any except the very 
few; nor is any provision made for the slow or retarded 
pupil, who, if he fails, must lose a whole year, repeating 
a considerable amount of work that he has already done. 

These objections are valid so long as the yearly 
plan of promotions is unmodified and unsupplemented. 
It may be well to state here that many who hold to 
the yearly interval believe, and witii some justification, 
that there is something more to the educative process 
tiian hurrying rapidly through a coiu'se of study. 
They hold that the rapid transit plans of gradii^ tend 
in the main to superfiqid work and that the course of 
study should be both broad and deep as well as long. 

In this stand they are supported by the great 
majority of school men in En^imd and in Gennany. 

It is a fact of some significance that the three 
cities which show the least amount of retardation and 
elimination in Ayers' study have yearly promotions, 
while Camden has half-yearly promotions and stands 
at the foot of the list. 

Furthermore the six cities which Ayers regards as 
the most efficient in the matter of retaining their pupils 
through the elementary school course all have the yearly 
interval. 
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It would hardly seem safe to infer as does Ayers 
that "the first step toward mitigating the bad effects 
of failure in the schools is the system of half-yearly 
promotion. " 

The Half Year Interval 

In 1891, at the request of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. E. E. White made an ela^ 
orate study of promotions and examinations in graded 
schools. Considerable space is devoted in this study 
to a comparison of the different class intervals. The 
conclusion is that the half year interval seems to pos- 
sess the most advantages and the fewest disadvantages, 
especially for the elementary grades, with the exception 
of, perhaps, the firstand second grEidesin which a shorter 
interval may be desirable. 

The half year interval is sufficiently short to facil- 
itate the promotion of individuals and sufficiently long 
to prevent a "too frequent readjustment of cla^ work. " 
It also presents the most favorable times for transfers 
and reclassification of pupils; the b^inning and the 
middle of the school yeai. 

As early as the middle of the year the upper classes 
of the elementary schools begin to be thinned out by 
the withdrawal of pupils for various reasons. The mid- 
year promotions help to keep the proper quota of pupils 
in these upper pades. It also makes room in the first 
primary gmdes for the entrance of beginners at the 
mid-year. 

It facilitates also the promotion of many pupils 
who although able to skip a half year of work would 
not be able to skip that of a whole year. A^ain it 
obliges pupils who have been demoted to repeat only 
a half year of work. 

The strongest objection to the half year intervM 
is, according to Dr. White, the fact that it is not feasible 
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in the hi^ schooLs of small cities and towns where the 
number of pupils in the different years is not large 
enoi^ to make division of classes economical. Another 
strong objection to the half-yeiur plan is the fact tiiat 
it nuJces necessary two divisions in nearly all school 
classes. There is recitation by one division and study 
by the other throughout the day. Again and again 
in his different addresses Dr. Harris insiste that this 
plan cultivates in the child the power of sustained 
attention. The pupil learns to study imder distracting 
conditions. This idea is strongly affirmed in a recent 
study of half-yearly promotion made by Mr. W. W. 
Chahners which appears in the school report of Toledo, 
Ohio, for 1903. 

In the same report, however, he quotes a prominent 
school official's opinion' to the effect that under the 
h^-year plan the pupils of the division not reciting 
learn a great deal from listening to the recitation of the 
pupils in the other division. This latter opinion would 
seem to be supported by the tradition tiiat in the dis- 
trict school the younger pupils learned much from 
hearing the older pupils recite. 

Recrait studies in Germany bear out the assertion 
that the best thou^t work is not done under the dis- 
tracting conditions of the classroom. Quiet study, 
a thing almost unknown mider the two division plan, 
would seem so far as human experience goes to be a 
desirable thing to be cultivated in the schools. 

Concerning the half-year interval Dexter makes 
the following statement: "Some schools, though 
altogether too few, are already trying the plan of semi- 
annual promotions with the greatest success, except 
for its strain upon the administrative machinery." 
Such a statement concerning the success of the half-year 
plan it is impossible to verify. 
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The Term Interval - 



The tenn interval by which pupils are reclassified 
every third of a year or of tener, makes closer grading 
possible than either the year or half-year interval. 

It is claimed that it almost entirely removes dis- 
couragement from pupils who fail, since they have only 
to repeat the work of a third of a year. It furnishes 
the most natural division of pupils into bright, mediocre, 
and dull. 

In the matt^ of defects it calls for more school 
machinery in the way of program-making and of keep- 
ing pupils who are at their seats profitably employed. 
It tends to bring together an accumulation of dull 
pupils in the lowest third of the class where they are 
likely to stay, since the teacher is chiefly concerned 
with pupils who can move forward. 

Usually it necessitates frequent changes of teachers; 
and finally, it makes promotion, rather than honest, 
thorough work, the aim of the school. 

In concluding this brief disciisaion of promotion 
intervals it may be said that we have as yet in educa- 
tion very httle, if any, evidence to show the real value 
of the short promotion intervals. Scientific studies 
are much needed here. Mere opinion has prevailed 
too long. 
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Chapter Three 
PLANS OF CLASSIFICATION 

Several of the most important plans of grading 
and promotion in the United States are here presented. 
Since the short interval, or St. Louis plan, is reaUy 
the parent of all plans of grading in this country it will 
be first considered. It will be followed by the Shearer, 
or Elizabeth plan, which is only a modification of the * 
St. Louis plan. The concentric plan, the North Den- 
ver plan, and the group system will tiien be described, 
followed by the well-known Cambridge double-track 
plan and its modifications, the Odebolt and Le Mars, 
Iowa, plans. The Fortlajid, Oregon, plan is briefly 
treated. Two German plans will then be explained; 
those of Charlottenbui^ and of Mannheim, the latter 
plan having been widely adopted in Oermany. 

After a brief introduction, presenting the views 
of superintendents and normal school principals as to 
whether the all-class method of instruction is satis- 
factory as a means of reaching the individual pupils, 
an exposition is given of the three best known plans 
of individual instruction, the Pueblo, Batavia, and 
Newton plans, the section closing with a suggestive 
plan combining the good points of several that have 
been presented. 

It may be added that there are other plans of 
grading and of instruction that have attained consideF- 
able prominoice, but they are so similar in their main 
features to the plans here presented that it has not 
been denned worth while to present them. 
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The St Louis nan 

The first comprehensive discussion of the subject 
of a plan to introduce flexibility into the classification 
of the graded school system was made by the late Dr. 
'William T. Harris in his reports as superintendent of 
the St. Louis public schools, during 1868-69 and 1871- 
72-73. In these discussions he er^lained the short 
interval system of promotion as carried out in St. 
Louis, by which pW pupils, in the lowest grades at 
least, were to be promoted every five or six weeks 
during the school year. These three reports aroused 
widespread discussion among school superintendents 
throughout the country, some opposing, some support- 
ing. In the report for 1873-74, Dr. Harris entered into 
a still more detailed discussion of his plan, quotii^ at 
, length the opinions of several prominent school officials 
who favored the plan, and also of those who were 
opposed to ti>e short interval system. 

As all the short interval plans are in a way modi- 
fications and adaptations of the St. Louis plan it will 
be weU to discuss its chief features at some lei^jth. 

1. Pupils differ greatly in their ability to do the 
work of the grades. A pupil Altering the first grade 
at eight years of age can make nearly double the prog- 
ress that can be made by a pupil of five years of f^e. 
The br^t, nervous child will be able to advance more 
rapidly than the one who is dull and stolid. 

2. 'Unless the school provides for these different 
rates of progress by frequent reclassification, the 
bright pupils not being held up to work of which they 
are capable will acquire habits of carelessness and list- 
lessness, while the dull pupils being compelled to move 
forward at a too rapid pace, will become demoralized 
and disheartened. 

3. Furthermore, the attendance of some pupils 
is far more regular than that of others, absence being 
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due to ucknesB, necessity of working for a living, and 
other causes. 

4. Because certain pupils are able to move for- 
ward over the course of study at a more rapid rate 
than their mates and because lai^ niunbers of pupils 
in the upper grades are constantly leaving, some pro- 
viaon must be made to restore the proper quota of 
pupils to the teachers of the upper grades. This can 
be done, according to Dr. Harris's plan, by a reclasai- 
fication and promotion of pupils in the different grades 
every ten weeks "or once in a quarter or term. " 

5. Frequent promotion is not to be made by 
classes, the few beet ones in each section or class are 
to be imited with the class or section above. Such a 
promotion through the different grades will result in 
bringing together in each section or cla^ pupils of fair, 
averse, and poor ability, together with a few of supe- 
rior ability who at the time of promotion will stand at 
tbe foot of the class. " For a while, " writes Dr. Harris, 
"the averse and fair scholars in the class will have the 
stimulus of being the best in the class. The poor ones 
will rank as 'middlii^' and the new pupils will b^in 
as the poorest and slowly work up toward the top of 
tiie class. The advantf^^ to the self-respect of the 
sIowOT pupils which comes from standing in relation 
to their classmates as abler and better informed is not 
to be lost sight of." 

6. Under this plan, where in a la^e building there 
are several large sections of the first or second grade, 
the bright pupils would change teachers several times 
in one year, but in the upper grades with thnr small 
enrollment, the bright pupils would be advanced from 
division to division, according to Dr. Harris, and stUt 
remain one year or more under each teacher. 

7. By this plan of promoting the few best, rathw 
than of demoting the few poorest, it is claimed Uiat the 
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fr»i.vimiini of encour^ement is attained since thoae 
remaining in the section after each special promotion 
do not feel that they have been "left back." 

8. If promotions to the high school are made only 
once a year, the graded schools will be obliged to so 
airange their upper classes as to conform to this order 
of things and tixe other grades from the first on must 
follow the same plan. 

A class fjnisliing the work of one grade before the 
end of the year would not be able to b^in the work of 
the next grade imtil the beginning of the new school 
year. "The utter want of elasticity in the classifica- 
tion of the upper grades of the district schools," to 
quote Dr. Harris, "arising from the lack of frequent 
promotions to the high school, works violence contin- 
ually to the interests of one-third of the pupils. All 
those delayed throi^ sickness, the necessities of 
poverty, or inactive temperaments, either fall back a 
whole year, or else in a vain endeavor to make up their 
deficiency overwork themselves or get discotuaged." 
In con^dering this plan one must bear in mind that it 
was devised by Dr. Harris as a means of filling up the 
upper grades of the St. Louis schools which were con- 
stently beii^ depleted by the withdrawal of pupils. 
It was primarily a plan for hurrying along the bright 
pupils. "The slow pupils," to xise Dr. Harris' own 
words, "advance only when ready." It is easy to see 
that under such a plan the bright pupils would be the 
objective point of the teacher's exertions and the slow 
pupils would be allowed to drift along. There ia 
reason to beheve that even a Aow pupil after being 
passed ^ain and ^ain by his more rapid-minded 
mates would at last wake up to the fact that he waa 
"stranded" in the stream of progress. 

It is nuuntained that the only disadvantages 
incident to the plan are connected wit^ the frequent 
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changing of teachers. This objection is dismissed by 
asking the question if it is deniable to keep a pupil 
back in his studies in order that he may recite for a 
long time with one teacher. This answer is hardly 
fair since there are ways of keeping pupils with a 
teacher, for a year at least, while Btill allowing them 
to make rapid progress. 

Yearly promotions to the high school are said to 
be detrimental to the inteteste of at least one-third. 
Yet there are school systems that have yearly promo 
tioDs and that make little of "sectioning" the lower 
grades, where for five years the percentage of pupils 
failing to earn promotion from grade to grade in the 
elementary schools, has averaged each year less than 
seven. TTie best evidence of the efficiency of the 
plan would be from the records of the public schools 
of St. Louis. It is, however, a significant fact that 
after all these years with the short interval of grading, 
both in St. Louis and Kansas City, there exists a large 
amount of retardation in their schools. 

The Elizabeth Plan 

The Shearer, or Elizabeth plan, of grading was 
developed and perhaps best carried out during Mr. 
Shearer's superintendency at New Castle, Pennsyl- 
vania. The name, Elizabeth plan, came about from 
the fact that after Mr. Shearer left New Castle to 
assume the superintendency of the schools of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, he put the plan into operation in the 
schools of the latter city, but the plan was never carried 
out in the latter place in any thorough-going manner 
and is not in use there at the present time. Under the 
plan each of the eight grades is divided into three or 
four sections according to the abilities of the pupils. 
Each of these sections is allowed to do just as much work 
and go forward just as fast as it is able. There are no 
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promotional examinations and as soon as a pupil shows 
ability to do the work of a hif^er section he is advanced 
to that section. Progress is gauged by the work in 
the sequential studies, reading and number in the lower 
grade, language and arithmetic in the higher grades. 
The advantages of the plan are stated in Super- 
intendent Shearer's own words.' 

" 1. It makes poesible a frequent reclasBification which ia the only 
means of preventing the sacrifice of the pupila of the graded school. 
When a pupil gete anead or behind his own class, he ia at once moved 
a short aiHtaace forward or back, where he can work to advantage. 

"2. An accurate grading of pupik, according toability, into claHHee 
of from ten to fifteen, instead of herding them in classes of fifty, fur- 
nishes a practicable meaas of reaching each individual. 

"3, Eve^ pUDil is touched with hope and with enthusiaain; for 
the progress of f»ch one depends entirely on ability and ^plication. 

"4. Forty-two per cent, of the pupils in the bi^est grammar grade, 
havini finished the work of that grade bv January, at once sttutea 
upon uie work of the high school, and will be able to graduate in three 
years instead of four yeara. 

"S. By the end of the first year's trial of the plan, forty-five per 
cent, of the pupils below the high school had joined from one-fourth 
to two-thirds M a year's work, without any urging on the part of the 
teachers." 

The writer, after an experience of several years in 
schools graded imder the plan, would make the follow- 
ing criticism of it: 

1. It is not essentially different from the plan 
advocated and carried out by Dr. William T. Harris 
in the St. Louis schools from 1871 to 1873. 

2. It is essentially a plan for enabling bright and 
often superficial pupils to move rapidly through the 
grades. 

3. Because of this aim, the teacher puts her 
enei^es on the best pupils. The slow and dull pupils 
do not receive the attention that they need. 

4. The niimber of divisionB dissipate the energies 
of the teacher and poorer work is the result. 

1 Disousaioa N. E. A. Proceedings, 189fi, pp. 40S-9. 
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5. Since there are so many divisions a large 
number of pupils are engf^ed for long periods in seat 
work, or "busy work," which is often rendered worse 
than valueless because the teacher has no time to 
supervise it properly. Two sections are all that any 
teacher should be obUged to look after. 

This plan has been widely advertised as the result 
of an article, "The Lock-Step of the Pubhc Schools,"* 
written by Mr. Shearer in 1897 for the Atlantic Month- 
ly and widely commented on by the press of the coun- 
try. It is also fully es^lained in a book, "The Grading 
of Schools," written by Mr. Shearer. The above- 
mentioned article and Mr. Shearer's book, together 
with many newspaper articles and addresses by him, 
have done a great amount of good in calling attention 
to the need of a better organization of the graded 
schools in order to adjust them to the needs of the 
individual child. 

The Santa Barbara Concentric Plan 
According to this plan children in each grade are 
divided into three groups so that each grade has A, B 
and C sections. "The sections do the work of the 
grade concentrically." The extent of the work so far 
as the fundamental principles are concerned is the 
same for each of the sections, but the B pupils do more 
extensive work than the C pupils and the A more 
than the B pupils. In arithmetic, for example, the 
C pupils would take only such work under a certain 
topic as would enable them to advance to a consider- 
ation of the succeeding topic; the B pupils would do 
more difficult work while the A pupils would approach 
the subject in a more thorough manner, learning, per- 
luqis, ^ort processes and methods of proof, thii^ 
beyond the powers of a great many pupils. 

'Atlaotic HoaUiljr, Vol. LXXIX, pp. 749-7S7. 
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When the A pupils of any grade are ready for the 
work of the next grade they are transferred to the C 
section of that grade, while there may be constant 
transfer from section to section within the grade. 

This plan was carried out in the schools of Santa 
Barbara, California. Mrs. Burlt^ has made a very 
interesting study of the results of the plan, showing 
the number of sections covered by 835 children during 
a school year. 

No. of Sections... 12 345678 
No. of Children... 28 58 195 369 74 75 30 1 5 

From this record it can be seen that if we adopt 
three sections of work a year as the normal, that 34% 
of the children made slow progress, 44% normal 
progress, while 22% made rapid progress. In this 
study it is shown that 36% of the slow children were 
absent over 20 days as compared with 33% of the 
normal and 23% of the fast children. It is ^so shown 
that in the first three grades 47% of the children were 
slow, 36% normal, and 17% fast. In the fourth and 
fifth grades 16^ were slow, 53% normal, and 31% 
fast, while in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 30% 
were slow, 50% normal, and 20% fast. This study 
would seem to indicate the truth of what a great many 
school men believe, that the course of study for the 
first two or three grades and that of the higher grades 
is too difiBcult for a large niunber of children. The 
study also takes the scientific point of view, empha- 
sirang the fact that "the normal child of one year is 
not the normal child of another year. " Other studies 
along the same line would do much to counteract the 
evil which many studies in school retardation are now 
doing by over-emphasizing the over-age problem of 

• EdueaticMutI Review, Vol. 19, p. 299. 
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the schools. The over-age problem in the school is 
not to be solved by lowering the compulsory attend- 
ance age from seven to six as Superintendent Maxwell 
of New York City seems to think. School attendance 
in the German cities where the compulsory age is 
six makes this evident. The problem of retardation 
and elimination is as great a problem with them as 
with us. The studies in retardation have doubtless 
done much to direct attention in the right way but 
they are lame and halt in many respects. They fail 
to take account of local conditions in their comparative 
estimates, jud^ng by the same standard the city in 
which the children enter school at five years and 
another city in which the larger part of the children 
do not enter school until after they have reached the 
age of six. 

Cambridge Plan 

The plan of grading that has been most often 
described in books on school administration is the so- 
called Cambridge double-track plan. This plan was 
evolved and was in use in the schools of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for many years. It has now been 
replaced by a somewhat different plan.* It was applied 
only to the last six years of a nine-year course of study. 
Under this plan, nmning parallel with the regular 
six-year course, was a shorter course by which abler 
pupils might accomplish the regular work in four years. 
These four sections of the work were called the A, B, 
C, and D grades. A pupil entering and completing 
this course, saved two years in the nine-year course. 
There were, as can be readily seen from the accompany- 
ing digram, two other ways of completing the course 
with a saving of one year In each case. A pupil could 

•See Journal of Education, April i, 1912, for deaoriptba at new 
Cambridge Plan and oIm of the Moldai, Maswohuaetta, Pbii. 
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complete the A and B grades in two years and then at 
the close of the year be promoted to the regular seventh 
grade, thiis completing the course in eight years; or 
he might save a year by progressing regularly through 
the fourth, fifth and steth grades and then, by being 
transferred to C grade, complete the work in the two 
succeeding years. The plan was carried out in this 
way. All the pupils b^an the fourth grade on, as it 
were, the same line of attainment. As soon as possible 
the pupils were separated into a slow and fast division, 
the slow division constituting the regular fburth grade 
and the fast division the A grade. The pupils of the 
A grade did' the work of the fourth grade and about 
one-half the work of the fifth grade. The next year 
the slower pupils constituted the r^ular fifth grade 
while the faster pupils were promoted to the lower 
division of the sixth grade and during the year accom- 
plished the remaining half of the fifth grade work and 
also the work of the sixth grade, so that at the end of 
the year they were abreast of the regular sixth-^rade 
pupils. In a similar mamier the brighter pupils of 
grade six were promoted to grade C, and by doing a 
half-year of extra work each of the two succeeding 
years, finished the course in grade nine with the pupils 
who began the sixth grade three years previous. 

Under the plan there must be two divisions or 
classed for at least the major part of the time in the 
fourth, sixth, seventh and ninth grades. The r^ular 
fifth and eighth grades will be composed of the slower 
pupils and will work as one class. 

Objections to Cambridge Plan 

The following objections to the plan are presented 
by a Cambric^ teacher: 

1. "In order to make fast or skipping classes 
targe enough to make them worth while, it is necessary . 
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to place in them children who cannot do the work as 
it ^oxild be done. 

2. "The children in these skipping classes go over 
the vrork so rapidly that they do not get the thorough, 
systematic drill that they need. 

3. "The selection of the best pupils from the 
r^ular classes leaves an accumulation of downess and 
the teachers complain of the dullness of their classes. 

4. "It allows for promotion only once a year." 
There seems, however, to be no good reason why in 
buildings employing sixteen or more teachers this plan 
could not be fitted to the half-year interval plan of 
promotions. This could be done by dividing the 
course of study into two parallel courses: a longer one 
of 18 sections and a shorter one of 12 sections. The 
transfer point would occur just twice as often as under 
the yearly plan. 

Le Mars, Iowa, Plan 

The Le Mars plan is the Cambridge plan applied 
to the nine grades instead of only the last six ^i^es. 

The courses of study are made out covering the 
same amount of ground but dlGFering in the time re- 
quired to do the work; one requiring six years, the other 
nine years. These courses run parallel with each 
other and are so arranged that they articulate with each 
other at different points along the line. Clssses are 
so graded that they come t4^;ether at different points, 
thus allowing for a transfer of pupils in either direction 
without a loss of any portion of the course of study. 
The short course of six years is divided into three two- 
year cycles and the long course of nine years into three 
three-year cycles. The end of each cycle is a transfer 
point. The grades of the short course are designated 
by the letters A to F; those of the long course, by the 
figures one to nine. The plan is worked out in this 
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way: Grades 1 and A b^in work together, but soon 
aiUi begmning the work of the year the two grades 
or divisionB begjn to diverge in their work so that at 
the end of the year grade one has completed one-ninUi 
of the work, and grade A one-sixth of the work. At 
the banning of the second year the pupils of grade 
one are promoted to grade two, while the pupils of 
grade A are promoted to grade B and begin work in 
the room with the pupils constituting ^ade three. 
The early part of tiie work of grade B is more elemen- 
tary than that of grade three, but grade B with its 
abler pupils finally overtakes grade three so that at 
the end of the year the pupils of the two grades have 
finished one-third of the course. 

Results of the Plan 

In June, 1908, 60% of all the pupils in the Le 
Mars schools were promoted to the nine-year course; 
40% to the six-year course; 48% of the promotions 
were transfers. 

In Odebolt, Iowa, where this plan is in use, at 
the end of the sixth year 54% of the pupils were in the 
nine-year course and 46% in the six-year course. 

The record of promotions made in the Odebolt 
schools for the four years ending June, 1908, is as 
follows: 

Regular promotions in the six-year course. . . 34.5% 
Regular promotions in the nine-year course. . 28.3% 

Transfer promotions 35.5% 

Non-promotions 1.7% 

For this period 29% of the pupils worked alto- 
gether in the six-year course; 22% altogether in the 
nine-year course, while 49% worked in both courses. 
The lines in the diagram represent the different actual 
courses as the resultant of the two parallel courses 
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articulating. Course 1 is the regular nine-year course. 
Course 2 takes a pupil through grades 1, 2, 3, C, D, 
E, F, completing the work in seven years. Course 3 
carries pupils through grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, E and F, 
completing the work in eight years. Course 4 carries 
one through grades 1, 2, 3, C, D, 7, 8 and 9 in eight 
years. Courses 5 and 6 are each seven years in length. 
Course 7, eight years, and Course 8 is the r^ular six- 
year coiirse. Thus, besides the two r^ular courses 
there are three seven-year courses and three eight-year 
couraes. Under the plan there are four kinds of pro- 
motions: the "regular" promotion by which a pupil 
is passed from one grade to the next higher in the same 
course, the "transfer" promotion by which a pupil is 
placed in the next higher grade of the opposite course 
occur at the end of the year. The "advanced transfer" 
promotion by which a pupil is transferred, as 4 to D, 
out of course to the next higher grade of the opposite 
course (such a transfer necessitates skipping certain 
portions of the work) and the "retarded transfer" 
promotion by which a pupU is placed in a lower course 
and given the benefit of a review before taking up 
advanced work (but without loss of time), may occur 
at any time during tiie year. 

The intervals that separate the different classes 
may be seen from the following table: 

Table of Intervals Betweai Classes 

Between Grades. Time. Intorral. 

4 and C, Beginnii^ of year, Zero 

4 and C, End of 3rd month, 4 weeks 

4 and C, Middle of year, 6 weeks 

4 and C, End of 6th month, 8 weeks 

4 and C or 5 and C, End of year, 12 weeks 

5 and C or 6 and D, Beginning of year, 12 weeks 

6 and D, End of 3rd month, 8 weeks 
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B^ween Grades. Hme. IntMval. 

6 and D, Middle of year, 6 weeks 

6 and D, End of 6th month, 4 weeks 

6 and D, End of year, Zero 

The table shows that the interval between two 
classes throughout the course is never more than twelve 
weeks and for most of the time only four to eight weeks. 
Thus opportunity is afforded frequently to adapt the 
courses to the needs of both the slow and the quick 
child. The pupil of superior ability is not compelled 
to mark time. The pupils of slower development are 
not compelled to hurry over the work. The course 
is pliant at all points. The pupil is promoted on the 
estimate of the teacher and as soon as the work at any 
point in the course becomes too hard or too easy for 
a pupil, such pupil is reclassified. 

Portland, Oreg<m, Plan 

A unique system of classification and promotion 
has been in use in Portland, Oregon, since 1897. It 
superseded the orthodox eight-grade system with semi- 
annual promotions. 

The course of study is divided into fifty-four parts 
covering in time eighteen terms of five months each. 
Promotions take place at the close of each term. A 
unit composed of three tenns is called a cycle. While 
classes are permitted to go forward at the rate best 
suited to their powers, the two standard rates are three 
parts per term for the slower divisions and four parts 
per tenn for the faster divisions. 

The normal class interval at the beginning of a 
cycle is three parts of the course of study measured not 
in time but in work. In large schools the class interval 
is often only two parts of the course. Sometimes in 
the lower elassra only one part of the course separates 
the classes. 
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At the beginning of a cycle such pupils as have 
reached the same point of progress ia the course of 
study are classified in two divisions; the first division 
is to advance at the rate of four parts per term while 
the second division is advancing three. It can be 
readily seen that by going forward at the same rate, 
at the end of three terms, the first division will have 
covered twelve parts of the course and the second di- 
vi^on will have covered nine. At the end of each cycle 
each first division will have reached the same point 
in the course as the second division next above. Again 
a reclasnfication will take place and the first and second 
divisions will begin another cycle and so on in like 
manner until the fifty-four parts of the course are 
completed. The pupils who remain in the first division 
throughout the com^e will complete the work in eevesi 
years. Those who remain in the second division 
throughout will complete it in nine years. 

North Denver Plan of Instruction 

Superintendent James H. Van Sickle, now of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, devised a plan while super^ 
intendent of the North Side Schools of Denver, Colo., 
for producing "greater flexibility in class management, 
especially in the grammar grades." He contended 
that "the short and varying intervals in the primary 
grades together with the half-year interval in the upper 
grades were sufficient for the ordinary class oi^aniza- 
tion of the school. The finer adjustments in individual 
cases should be made within the class. No mechanical 
plan of grading can adjust itself to the individwd 
differences of the pupils." "The child," says Van 
Sickle, "who is strong in arithmetic may show less 
strength in lai^piage, while another, good in both, may 
need more time in geography or history, and so on in 
great variety, — while the average strei^h of the 
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indlTiduals composing the class may not vary greatly. 
No matter how carefully we grade, we find these 
differences. " 

The ordinary recitation is ill adjusted to the vary- 
ing gifts of the pupils; if the bright pupils' abihty is 
made the standsoxl of class speed, the average and the 
slow are hurried on too fast; and bright pupils lose 
interest and develop wasteful habits, if the standard 
is adjusted to the abilities of the average and slow pupiL 

"Is it not posfflble," says Dr. Van Sickle, "to 
retain the manifest advantages of the class recitation, 
so often set forth by Dr. Hams, and yet as the recita- 
tion progresses allow individual pupils to drop out 
and do other work more profitable than simply main- 
taining the semblance of attention?" 

Aims of tiie Plan 

1. To secure a more profitable use of the pupils' 
time. 

2. To train each pupil to use his own judgment 
by co-operating with the teach^ in deciding what he 
had better do at a given time. 

3. To lead the pupil in this way to put forth' 
more willing effort in the mastery of the less agreeable 
studies, such effort aiding to keep the pupil up to the 
level of the class. 

4. To secure more study time in school and thus 
do away with the need of keeping after school (" stay- 
ing after school," says Van Sickle, "is quite a different 
matter"). 

5. To enable tiie pupil to demonstrate his fitness 
for special promotion. 

6. To bring about conditions that will awaken 
enthucdaam for improvement in ^Bciency and in knowl- 
^ge, by emphasizing the fact that it is individu^ 
power, the excelling of one's self, that coimts, rather 
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than class marks, specia] seats, or the other school 
rewards ^ven for exceUing one's mates. 

The main aim is thus to develop individual initi- 
ative and responsibility by leading the pupil to decide 
for himself when he is ready to do certain work or 
when he has finished such work, and to develop the 
will power necessary to do a piece of work alone. Under 
the usual plan of oi|;anization the teacher makes all 
the decisions; the pupils have no opportunity to 
develop independence of power that comes throng 
making choices of real value. It is for this reason that 
the schoolroom is often inferior in its educational 
power to the athletic field; in the schoolroom the pupil 
is too often being developed; on the athletic field he is 
developing himself. It is the self-activity — the sub- 
jective power — ^that counts for most in education. 

[^t>cedure in Carrying Out the Plan 
Th^« is a certain TniniTniim requirement in all 
studies to which all pupils are held. 

While the pupils who need all the assigned time 
to complete a particular study are engaged upon such 
study, the more capable pupils "are, by process of 
natural selection, detaching themselv^ temporarily 
from the class in order to work on some study in which 
they are weak, or for broader or deeper study of some 
topic by mefuis of reference books, gathering illustrative 
material, or following out some line of interest approved 
by the teacher." (In North Denver each room was 
provided with a carefully-selected reference Ubrary 
of from fifty to seventy-five volumes.) 

Those pupils who have been excused from the 
recitation may at any time be called back to the 
recitation to help in the dearing up of some point for 
the other pupils, being in this way at all. times held 
responsible for the work that is being done. In case 
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such a pupil fails to respond at any time either in 
advance or review work, such failure is held as indic- 
ative of the fact that he has not attained such a degree 
of efficiency in the TninimnTn requirement as to permit 
of a continuance of his release from the regular class 
work; this release is therefore canceled. Such experi- 
ences tend to stimulate the pupil to make his mastery 
of the subject more permanent, not for the day only. 
In this way the pupil's judgment is developed. 

"A pupil may at any ^ven time find the Tninimnm 
in arithmetic or geography all that he can do while 
at the same time he is making a fuller study than some 
of the rest, of a period in history. " For this privil^e 
he is willing to work more energetically in the Bubjects 
in which he is less able. It is easy to see that here 
there is an opportunity for the school to foster in a 
systematic way the bent of individual pupils. 

Individual pupils may be called upon from time 
to time to give the results of their extra reading or 
research to the class. In this way may be cultivated 
the decdre for social service. The pupil gives the 
results of his work to the class. He is making himself 
socially useful. "His success awakens a desire in 
others to be able to make creditable contributions of 
the same kind ; thus all are stimulated to do independ- 
ent work in spare moments and to find spare moments 
for independent work. Tliey learn how to find things 
in books. This is perhaps the most useful accomplish- 
ment that we can cultivate in a child. Books must 
always be his chief reliance after leaving school." 

Characteristics of the Plan 

It is not a rapid transit plan for hurrying pupils 
over the course of study. 

The class is ready "with an even front" to attack 
each new lesson. 
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The new lesson is first developed with the class 
as a whole. 

One pupil does not travel faster than another, 
but he may get more. The road is wide as well aa 
long. "It is not so much to the pupil's advantage to 
go through the grades rigidly as to get all that he is 
capable of getting while he is going through." 

"The plan tends to even up the pupil in the vari- 
ous studies, since making pleasant excursionB in favor- 
ite studies is conditioned upon fair attainment in all 
studies." 

The additional study time makes less home work 
necessary. ^^ 

The teacher has more time to devote to the less 
able pupils without injury to the others. 

It tends to develop the latent powers of the pupils. 

It gives the teacher an opportunity to judge of the 
fitness of individual pupils for promotion to the next 
higher class. 

It thus gives opportunity for really able pupils to 
be promoted whenever they show the requisite ability. 

In a class that is well graded every pupil will find 
some study from which be may be released now and 
then. The plan is thus a source of encouragement to 
all. It stimulates steady growth in the pupils. The 
motives held out of spending one's time profitably, 
of inoeasing one's store of knowledge, of being socially 
useful, and of gaining the power of self-mastery, are 
of the greatest value. 

The plan demands of the teacher more thought 
and a somewhat broader preparation than the old plan. 
But there is compensation for the extra expenditure. 
The "active Epirits" in the room are kept profitably 
employed with self-imposed tasks. The spirit of work 
thus gained solves nearly all problen^ of discipline. 
The plan requires that the pupils be given more free- 
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dom than is customary but, as Van Sickle points out, 
the seeming perfect order of the old-time schoolroom 
with everybody sitting up straight, no whi£{>ering, no 
moving about, is not indicative of a good school if 
everything is done on the initiative of the teacher. 

Below are some of the results as shown by the 
work for one year: 

"Id the eighth-grade class this year, 4 have 
finished, or will have finished, the eight-year courae 
in less than six years, 7 in six and one-half years, 21 
in seven yeare, and 24 in seven and one-half years. 
Able pupils are not kept markii^ time, but are advanced 
whenever they show the requisite strength. The 
half-year interval does not prevent this. The year 
interval would add materially to the difficulty. 

*' In the two buildings in which this plan of class 
management has been systematically tried there has 
been apparently greater attention to individual needs 
than in the other buildings. One hundred and sixty- 
one pupils finish the work of the eighth grade this year 
in three buildings. In one buildi^, 57^% finish in 
eight years or less; in another, 62}^%, and in the third, 
the one pursuing the ordinary plan, only 37J^%." 

This would seem to indicate that the plan tends 
to conserve the interests of individual pupils. Thwe 
are many poiots of excellence in the plan that can be 
used under any system of classification. 

The greatest diflSculty that the writer has experi- 
enced in gettii^ teachers to apply the main principles 
of the plan to their work lies in the fact that they have 
been teuned in the normal school to think that all 
pupils must be engaged upon the same task at the same 
time. They cannot see that there can be class unity 
without class uniformity. The principles of the Norlji 
Denver plan tend to do away with class uniformity 
and to promote class unity. Under it the ambitious 
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pupil is given an opportunity to add to his spiritual 
wealth and while so doii^ to cultivate initiative and 
responaibility, powers that the modem school is 
charged with fiiling to develop. 

The Group System, which will be described in 
the next chapter, is in reality only a modification and 
extension of the fundamental idea of the North Denver 
plan. 

The Oroup System 

The Group System of teaching has been given more 
or less attention by school men and has attained success 
in the schools of New York City. According to one 
writer the Group System has certain points of resem- 
blance to the Elizabeth and to the Batavla plans. It 
is asserted that while in no sense is it the plan of the 
old Ungraded school yet it does apply to the modem 
school all that is good in the ungraded plan. It pro- 
vides a different rate of progress for children of differ- 
ent abihties. It succeeds according to certain of its 
advocates by placing emphaeds on the old-fashioned 
drill by translating the hiuudrum of this drill into 
independent study. The aim is to cover the work 
assigned in such a manner that every child has a chance 
to do the work well. The rasential aim is not the rapid 
advancement of the br^ht pupils, although by its use 
a bright child may advance as rapidly as he can cover 
the work with thoroughness. Its real merit hes in 
the fact that it enables the slow and backward pupil 
to keep up with his grade. 

The plan may be carried out in two ways: on the 
basis of the Constant Group or on the basis of the 
Shifting Group. 

Under the Constant Group the pupils of the class 
are formally divided into groups to be maintained for 
a definite period. The promotions from group to 
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group occur only ftt stated times. The pupils are elasa- 
fied according to their ability to advance. There are 
usually two or three groups. This method of grouping 
requires divisions in nearly all the subjects of the 
course of study and the pupils in the most advanced 
group may pass to a higher grade, although they may 
be unprepared in certain subjects. 

Under the Shifting Group, the children are divided 
according to their power really to grasp a new point. 
"Thus the teacher may have as many groups as she 
deems advisable in as many subjects as she chooses. 
The pupils may not be grouped in all subjects nor is 
the membership of the groups constant. Pupils may 
be promoted from group to group any time. There 
may be two groups in reading for example, and three 
in arithmetic or language. Occasionally, bright pupils 
may be promoted to a higher grade but this is not the 
main aim of the Shifting Group. The aim is to make 
the bright child do thorough, careful work and to 
bring the slow child up to the grade standard, while 
the aim of the Constant Group is to advance the bright 
child as rapidly as possible." 

The advantages of the Constant Group may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. It is economical. The bright pupil goes along 
from grade to grade as fast as he is able, thus making 
room in the low^ grades for the admission of new 
pupils, thus lessening the demand for more rooms and 
more teachers. 

2. The bright pupil, not being compelled to mark 
time will retfdn a greater interest in his work. 

3. Standards of scholarship will thus be improved 
and the membership in the higher grades will be 
increased. 

4. Because of the small groups the teacher will 
be able to reach individually those pupils who are weak 
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in one subject and thus enable such pupils to advance 
with their grade. 

Certain disadvantages are mentioned: 

1. Rushing children through the grades tends to 
superfidahty and lack of thoroughness and is likely 
to undermine the health of nervous ambitious pupils. 

2. The fonnahty of the Constant Group tends to 
cause the teacher to lose personal touch with the pupils. 

3. Acquirement of a certain amount of knowedge 
IB made the standard of advance and undue stress is 
likely to be placed on tests and examinations. 

4. The dull and slow children are likely to be 
misunderstood and neglected. 

The advantages claimed for the Shifting Group 
are as follows: 

1. No child is slighted or n^ected. The bright 
child does thorough work and is kept up to the mark 
by reviews and drills. 

2. He learns how to study and has time to form 
habits of study. 

3. Children in the stow group are given more time 
for instruction and thus brought up to grade, and pass 
with their brighter fellows to the next higher class, 
although they may not have covered as much grotmd 
in all subjects. 

4. Every cluld receives personal attention and 
instruction from the teacher. 

5. Since this does not require grouping Id all 
subjects, certain branches may be taught to the class 
as a whole, thus retaining the advantages of having 
the class recite together. The studies for grouping 
are usually reading, arithmetic and grammar. 

The method of carrying out the Group System is 
somewhat as follows: 

1. The new lesson is presented to the class as a 
whole. A short test following the lessons reveals such 
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pupils as have not mastered the new points and so 
need further instruction. 

2. At the next recitation only those pupils are 
called to the class who failed to grasp the points at 
the previous lesson. The others, whom we may call 
Group A, remiun at their seats to do extensive study. 
Those who have been called to the recitation, whom 
we may call Group B, ^;ain go over the lesson of the 
previous day, attacking it from a new point of view. 
A test at the end of this period will probably reveal 
a small ntmiber of pupils from this group who have as 
}ret failed to grasp the essential points of the lesson. 

3. This group, called Group C, will come to the 
recitation for a third period of study on the lesson, 
while Group B will be assigned study work similar 
to that assigned Group A, on the previous day, and the 
latter group will be given new work. 

4. After the pupils in Group C have grasped the 
work, the class is reassembled and another section of 
new material is presented to the class as a whole. 

According to one writer, the maia objection to the 
plan is the difficulty in arranging for seat, or study work. 
Unless such work is carefully planned for and is care- 
fully supervised it tends to foster habits of slovenliness 
and idleness. R^tly planned for and supervised it 
cultivates that most valuable of all habits, the power 
of independent work. 
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Qi^ter Four 

GERMAN PLANS OF CLASSIFICATION 

The C^iarlottenbuiY Plan 

Charlottenburgt ^^^ largest suburb of Berlin, has 
lately reorganized its school syBtem to make It better 
meet the needs of the children. The school ofBcials 
have come to the conclusion that a ri^d course of 
study, which all the children are required to piu'sue, 
while it may meet the needs of the children in the 
smaller cities and towns, is not adapted to the needs 
of the children of a great city, whose mental and physi- 
cal endowments are the result of such varied influences 
in both the home and in society at large. They have 
sought to meet these conditions by adjusting the school 
organisation to the abilities of the children. 

The six-year-old children, who are unable to meet 
the demands of the r^ular school classes, are placed 
in small preparatory classes of 24 pupils each and given 
instruction that partakes largely of the nature of the 
kindei^uten. 

R^ular instruction for the abler children who begin 
school work is given in classes of not over 45 pupils 
each. 

Those children who cover the course in this class 
are promoted to Class Six, the lowest regular class of 
the six-grade course; those pupils who ful are given the 
opportunity of entering a class only a half-year below 
in point of progress. 

For the backward pupils the course is so arranged 
that on finishing the Qnmd-kla$ae they enter Class 
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Six B. The course for the B classes is divided into 
half-year sections, thus making promotion or d^notion 
easy. The membership of the B classes is limited to 
thirty. These B classes correspond to the furthering 
classes of the Mannheim system. Th^ are separate 
from the special auxiliary schools which are for children 
with mental defects. 

By means of the selective process in these B classes 
it is easy to determine the children who need the aid 
of the auxiliary schools. The Charlottenburg plan 
makes it possible to individualize instruction at every 
step of the course and to treat the child according to 
his ability and his present needs. 

As can be readily seen, the Charlottenburg plan 
is not different in its essentials from many of the plans 
which have been worked out in our own schools. 

The two important features of the plan are the 
special provisions for private help for such children as 
are failing in their studies, three hours a week being 
devoted to this work; and second, readjustment (^ 
the course of study by diminishing the amoimt of 
abstract memory work and placing greater stress on 
the concrete things in the child's environm^it, aa 
drawing and allied work. 

The Mannheim System 

In Berlin, from 1896 to 1899, only about 61% of 
the children reached the highest classes of the Volk»- 
schide; in Charlottenburg, from 1890 to 1900, SMne 
50% of the pupils left school, having covered only a 
part of the elementary school course. In other city 
systems of Germany the conditions were still worse. 
In Mannheim during the last two decades of the last 
century only about a fourth of all pupils were being 
carried through the highest grade. 
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These failures were attributed to overcrowded 
claBses, to over-difficult courses of study, to child labor, 
to absence, and to frequent changing from school to 
school. These reasons did not constitute the chief 
cause in the minds of many school officials; among 
them was Dr. Sickinger, superintendent of the schools 
of Mannheim. He attributed the failures to the fact 
that the school did not take account of the differences 
in the learning ability of the children. The children 
in the schools were being treated as if they all had the 
same powers of mind, hence, the ffulure of large num- 
bers to profit by the instruction offered. 

[The Mannheim system of school organization was 
established in 1899 and is an attempt to remedy the 
difficulties pointed out above, by adapting the organ- 
ization of the schools to tiie needs of individuals. 

The Mannheim plan consists of a system of special 
classes running pariUlel to the regular classes of the 
Volksschiile. In these special classes or "furthering 
classes" as they are called, are placed those pupils who, 
for one reason or another, show themselves too weak 
or too slow to do the work of the regular classes. Such 
pupils are grouped into classes that form seven grades 
running parallel to the seven regular grades. These 
classes are organized on the same plan as the regular 
classes and do much the same work, although less 
extensive. It has been foimd, however, that a special 
course of study should . be arrai^ed for these seven 
grades. 

It would appear from the accoimts of the Mann- 
heim syst^n that have been written in English that 
there is a constant interchange of pupils between the 
regular classes and the "furthering classes." This 
is not the actual condition of things in Mannheim. 

During the year 1907-8, out of 2,354 pupils enrolled 
in the "fmlhering classes," only seven gained extra- 
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srdm&ry promotions within the school year to a higher 
grade of the r^ular classes, and only seven to a higher 
grade of the "furthering classes." At the end of the 
year only 123 piipils from these classes were promoted 
to higher grades of the regulfff classes. 1,741 were 
promoted to "furtherii^ classes" of a higher grade, 
103 to a "furthering class" of the same grade; 18 were 
sent to the auxiliary classes and 359 withdrawn from 
school. 

It is clear that the "furthering classes" are almost 
exclusively for a special class of children who have little 
hope of gaining the regular classes, only 5.2% of the 
number enrolled being able to accompli^ this end. 

In commenting on these figures Dr. Siddnger 
writes in his yearly report for 1908 as follows: "These 
results are a , confirmation of the view previously pre- 
sented of the character and object of the 'furthering 
classes. ' The deficiency which is peculiar to the pupils 
in the 'furthering classes,' shows itself chiefly, not as 
a gap which has arisen through conditions of n^ect 
in the course of instruction but as lack of ability inherent 
in the nature of the children. "J "Thfe capacity of the 
children for school work," according to Dr. Sickinger, 
"is in consequence of physiological, psychological, 
pathological and sociol(^cal conditions so variable 
that it is imposdble, as promotion statistics show, to 
carry forward on a level through the same cource of 
study and within the compiilsory school age, from six 
to fourteen, all children obliged by law to attend the 
folk-schools." 

On this conception the differentiation which char- 
acterizes the Mannheim organization is built up. 

(The pupils are separated, according to their 
individual endowments, into three groups. The men- 
tally defective, who under ordinary conditions must be 
sent out from the lower grades as ilUterates are assigned 
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to the auxiliary schools which repreeent in their organ- 
ization the first four grades of school work; next, the 
normally endowed children who are expected each 
year to be capable of gaining a prranotion, are assigned 
to the regular classes of the regular eight>-grade course; 
then those children, who while not abnormal, still are 
classed as below the average, are placed in the so-called 
"furthering classes. " These classes are the main 
feature of the Mannheim system. Instead of being 
carried along with the regular classes, about 10% of 
the children enrolled in the folk-schools are s^^r^ated 
and taught in these "furthering classes," numbering 
not more than 38 pupils eachj Not all German school 
men are in favor of the Mannheim system. The chief 
argument against it seems to be that so much extra 
machioery is not necessary to give the best results both 
to the bright pupils and also the backward. 

Pretzel, writing in the Die Deutsche Sekuk, makes 
a strong point of the fact that the gifted pupils are 
needed in the classes to spur on the backward by their 



A writer in the P&dagogische Zeiinmg of August, 1906, 
criticises both the Mannheim and the Charlottenbui^ 
plans. He says that the fault in the system of schools 
lies in a too difficult course of study which is causing an 
overten^on of the powers of all the children, quick as 
well as slow. The remedy for this is not a division 
of pupils into classes according to their mental abihty 
as has been done in Mannheim and Charlottenburg, 
but a simplification of the course of study so that ail 
but the very few can accomplish it. For these few a 
second year in a grade will not be a detriment but a 
benefit. The "furthering schools" are to him unneces- 
sary. "Where," he asks, "is the division of pupils 
into mental groups to stop? In Mannheim there are 
three divisions, but Charlottenburg has gone a step 
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further and established a four-fold division, the very 
tnight at the top, then the normal, then the backward 
and finally those who must be taught in the auxiliary 
school." The criticism closes with the admonition 
that among all these charitable arrangements in the 
school system the normal child must not be lost 
sight of. 
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Oiapter Five 

THE CLASS VERSUS THE CLASS-INDIVIDUAL 
PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 

Oi^nions of Superinteodeats and Principals 

Within the paat few months (1910) I have sent to 
many of the leadii^ Huperintendents and normal school 
principals in every state to gfun first-hand information 
as to what was being done in the way of training teach- 
ers to recognize and meet the needs of individual 
children; and setwnd, to find out what was actually 
being done, and also what ought to be done in the 
schoolroom in this direction. The results of these 
returns are to be considered more at length in another 
section of n^ study. 

One qu^lion asked of both nonnal school prin- 
cipals and superintendents was this: "Are you fully 
satisfied with the all-class method of school instruction 
and if not, how would you modify it to meet the needs 
of slow and backward or other needy individual 
pupils?" 

Of the 54 superintendents and normal school prin- 
cipals who answered this question 45 expressed them- 
selves as not satisfied with the all-class method. One 
expressed himself as fully satisfied with the method, 
while eight gave answers that could not be interpreted 
eith^ for or against. It will be interesting to read 
several of the answers as they will form a sort of intro- 
duction to the discussion of several plans of individual 
instructioQ. 
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1. "I do not approTe the aD-clua metbod. A part of the tim« of 
tfa« teftcher ahould be ^ven to indiridual ioBtruction. " 

2. "I believe that in every sohool from half an hour to an hour pv 
day should be devoted to work with individuals and that this hoar 
diould be during school houn. " 



4. "I would Buggest that the pupils be giveo more time for indepcod- 
ent study, during which time the rc^uUr teacher should work with the 
slow and backward pupils, asking such questionfl and offering midi 
susesticms as will stunuUta than to their best effort. " 

fi. "No, give individual attention to such pupils as need it, iriiitdi 
includes most of every sohooi. " 

6. "The class method of instruction has its obvious limitations. I 
afaoold not want to abandon the class work, but aupplemmt it with 
individual instruetimi. " 

7. "I know of no mwe weD developed plan than the Batavia one. 
But suspect by a move th<wou^ study by a larger number of experts 
stiU better remihs may be reached. " 

8. "I suppose the ideal wt^ in which to attack this problon is to 
mtk tar analler classes. If this is not practical, thm a (roedal teacher 
to eadi group of six or eight classes may be the next best tning. Other- 
wiB& in a closely crowded system of large schools each under a sin^ 
teacW, I believe the best plan to be an unequal division of the olass 
into two seeticnB so that each of the slower pupils may receive a larger 
measure c^ the teacher's time than would otherwise be the case." 

9. "I wouldnotmodify thedaserecitation. It is, properly canduot«d, 
the beet educational inatnunent the teacher has. Individual pupils 
should have the teacher's attraition outside of recitation. " 

10. "No, I like an adaptation of the Batavia system." 

11. "A bit of personal experience may be in part an answer to the 
question and it may interest you. In 1896 the school c(»nmittee of 
Waltham made arrangement with the Normal School at Framingham 
by which student who had finished their junior year might become 
■anstants in differmt si^ools in the dty whose need was greatest, 
to wack witii bac^irard children. Th^ were paid twenty'^ve dollars 
per nx«th. Besides these workers we had an unaadgned teacher of 
ability in the two lam grammar schools whose work was with back- 
irard duldren and in doing substitute work in case of absenoe <rf any 
regular teacher. This plan was very succeeaful in reducing the non- 
promoted children from a yearly average of about 20% to one of five 
to seven per cent. But in this work we never lost s^irt of what Dr. 
Harris and Dr. White call the 'community interest,' of the class as a 
whole. We need the 'community interest and not factional or group 



12. "The all-olaea method is not satisfacU»y or adequate. This is 
ewnioK to be universally conceded. We are setting i^Mrt periods 
for individual work. I should judge there might be some moit in 
the New York City plan of grouping." 
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even if it takes much extra time. I have not been able to devise a 
panacea for a leoogniied eviL" 

14. "If olaasee oould be made email, not over thirty pupila to the 
teacher, and luwaded claesee could be formed, whenever o e o cma ry, 
for defident ohildren, I ghould be fairly aatiefied. I think that back- 
ward children should have a measure of individual help but smv soheme 
which devotee a diroroportionate amount of effort to the duU pupil 
in an effort to make nim aecompUah as much as the brighter member of 
the class is both futile and aangwous." 

16. "I am fully aatisfied with claae methods. Then is do 'the class 
method' fca- there are several. A daw method Out really develops. 



a meUiod in which the teacher's aim in any given subject is to separate 
the subject into its eleaiait& to arrange these elements in togicnl 
order, and then to bring the claae face to face with these elements one 



after the other in this proper sequence and in prM>er time, ia tiie quickest 
and surest means of reaching the scHoalled Dadcward, or slow child." 

It is thus evident that probably a large majority 
of school men are in favor of, and earnestly seeking for, 
some plan of meeting the needs of the individual chil- 
dren. The opinion last read expressing approval of 
the all-class plan was rather the prevalent one ten 
years ago. It is encouraging to know that the trend 
of opinion is in the opposite direction. 

We shall next conmder three plans of school in- 
struction that have placed great emphaas on individual 
instruction: first, the Pueblo plan; second, the plan 
in use in Newton, Massachusetts; and last, the Batavia 
system of class-individual instruction. The Pueblo, 
or Search plan, makes instruction almost wholly indi- 
vidual and is in a way a return to the old ungraded 
- school; t^e Newton plan has retained many of the good 
features of the Pueblo plan and eliminated many of the 
questionable ones; while the Batavia plan is more sys- 
tematic than eitb^ of the other two in that it assigns 
a definite amount of time on the daily program which 
is to be devoied to individual instruction and presents 
a rather definite technique which such instruction 
is to follow. 
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Plans of Instruction for Reaching the Individual Pupil 
The Pueblo Pian 

The Pueblo or Individual Plan of instruction was de- 
veloped by Mr. Preston I. Search while superintendent 
of schools in Pueblo, Colorado. 

The plan is essentially a return to the individual 
oi^amzation of the school which prevailed for centuries 
until La Salle late in the seventeenth century dis- 
covered the value of class instruction. Indeed, the 
individual method existed in Scotland as late as 1886 
in some of the v«7 best schools. 

Under this plan each pupil is a class going ahead 
as fast as he is able or thinly be is able. The teacher 
hears every pupil recite that portion of the work that . 
he has been able to pr^are. The Pueblo plan was 
applied in both the h^ and elementary schools. The 
working day in the high school was divided into six 
periods each one hour long. One regular period each 
day was given to physical training in the gymnasium, 
wMe on alternate days another period was devoted 
to manual work. This arrangement allowed 4^ hours 
each day in which to do the work in the regular high 
school studies. To quote from Mr. Search, "Three 
periods a day are definitely asngned to the three literary 
studies carried on tc^ther; the additional IJ^ hours 
is r^arded as extra to be spent wherever the pupil 
needs it most, or in some cases according to his indi- 
vidu^ bent. In the lower classes the assignment of 
this extra time is left to the teacher; in the two higher 
classes it is left to the student. In the high school the 
work is conducted by departments and hence a field 
program is followed. In grades below the high achool, 
the work is entirely by fl^ble programs, excepting 
as certain studies are arranged so as to systematize 
the time of* certain teachers. The studies do not 
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always come in the same order and hence all studies 
can share in the advantages of the stronger hours of 
the day. The time is not apportioned by rule, but is 
leftentirely to the judgment of theteacher. Theworking 
periods are longer than is usual elsewhere. In &e 
primaiy grades the methods are lai^y those of the 
kindergarten. Indeed, it may be added that the entire 
plan of the school finds its keynote in the applicaUon 
of the principles of the kindergarten to every depart- 
ment of school work." 

The class recitation as ordinarily conducted was 
abolished because it reflected on the honesty of the 
pupils' preparation and because it wasted so much of 
the pupils' time. The school was transformed into 
a sort of laboratory; the office of the teacher was to 
pass from desk to desk, inspiring, directing and correct- 
ing each pupil at his work. The recitation and exam- 
ination are wholly individual and each pupil, to use the 
words of Mr. Search, "actually and absolutely recites 
every chapter and line of his Latin, every section of his 
other studies, and passes his examination in the most 
thorough maimer. " The class exercise is used by the 
teacher at the beginning of a working period for pre- 
senting new principles and for giving general directions. 

In the elementary schools the plan is somewhat 
different. The work of a given class is concerned with 
some subject, as percentage. Some of the pupils will 
do a minimum amount of work, while others will 
accomplish much that is supplemental. There are no 
fixed methods; each teacher is allowed to' attack the 
work in her own way. The subjects of the course of 
study are so arranged that those of each succeeding 
grade are anticipated in such a manner in the preceding 
that to pass from the working section of one grade to 
that of the next higher is not difficult. The flexibility 
makes promotions from grade to grade an easy matter. 
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"The plan," according to Superintendent Search, 
"is intended to care better for the so-called 'backward' 
pupils. The syBtem of grading that compels the pupil 
who is behind his class to drop out of sight is not right. 
Somewhere along the line there must be a place for 
every pupil, be his advaDcement or progress what it 
may. Teadiers are instructed to provide carefully 
for the discouraged pupil and to give more time to the 
lower half of the sdiool, r^nonbering that the bright 
ODes may always be cared for by supplemental or 
advanced assignment of work. " llie advant^es and 
results of the plan, as summarized by Supt. Search, 
are asfoUowB: 

"1. Better health. 

"The pupils do their work in school; the other 
hours of the day are devoted to recreation and the 
relaxation that comes from change of work. 

"2. It results in making tr^ed, independent, 
self-reliant workers. The pupils have definite work to 
do, a definite time to do it, and they work under the 
direction of tnuned teachers and they are obliged to 
render an accurate account of the work done. Such 
work tends to beget self-reliance and independence. 
Each pupil stands or falls on his own merits. The 
work is all done at school, no parental help and no 
helping by fellow pupils. 

"3. There is more work accomplished and it is 
more thoroughly done. 

"4. There is more enthufdasm in the work. The 
dull and listless recitation with the time consumed 
listening to dull and pooriy prepared pupils is done 
away with. Each pupil realizes that he has a chance 
to do his best and to advance according to his ability, 
hampered in no way. He develops a love of work and 
is filled with the enthusiasm that results from real 
accomplishment. 
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"5. There is less discouragement. Every boy 
and every girl has a place in the school and a chance 
to do his or her best. There is no such thing as failure 
to be promoted. Each pupil is promoted each day. 

"6. There is more opportunity for additional and 
outside work. There is time for pupils to read good 
books, attend lectures, and to do many other things 
outside of school that are as much a part of education 
as school work itself. 

"Individual work of the kind mentioned calls for 
strong teachers, teachers who are more than lesson- 
bearers, who are masters of thdr subjects, and ready 
to point the way to the pupil at any st^e of his prog- 
ress." 

We have discussed the individual plan somewhat 
in detail because school men in general have been 
somewhat disposed to ridicule it. The plan, however, 
as worked out by Supt, Search has so many points of 
excellence that it is worthy of serious study. 

That in seeking to obviate the defect of the graded 
school, Supt. Search was led to slight certain well- 
established points of excellence in the class-method of 
instruction and organization, cannot be doubted. 

Individual Work at Newton, Massachusetts 

We find in the school system of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, the nearest approach to a realization of the 
ideals for which Search rightly contends in his book, 
"The Ideal School." Of course, individual teaching 
is not carried to the extreme which makes it destructive 
of what there is good in class work, but the individual 
child is made the focusing point of the whole school 
system and toward the middle point the teaching 
power is directed. The work at Newton, under Dr. 
F. E. Spauldii^;, is based on the theds that "such a 
modification of the ri^ system of gradation and pro- 
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motion is necessary as will make it possible — nay 
necessary — for each pupil to work as hard, as actively, 
and as independently, and to advance as rapidly as 
his sound and well-balanced development requires. 
It means, equally, a modification which will insure that 
no pupil be dragged suddenly and kept perpetually 
beyond his depth in the ocean of knowledge, but that 
each one, by his own actual efforts, build a stable 
foundation on which he can advance and rise securely, 
if ever so slowly. " 

The plan of reaching the individual is made effec- 
tive by the employment of unassigned teachers. 

The unassigned teacher has no regular class. Her 
work is supplementary to the class work of several 
teachers. 



oifGoiltj^, beyond tiiat expoienced by thdr ciaaBmates, i ..._ .. .._ 
process in arithmetic, pertaape it is multiplication or divigion. The 
unssaigDed teacher haa previously been inlormed aa fuLy aa possible 
Mmceming the condition and needs of these children. The hatf-hour 
IB roent in discovering still mote accurately the peculiar difficulties of 
each one, and in giving each just the aesistance and practice which he 
requires. This work is individual so f ar aa need be; at the same time 
the group can uaually work together advantageously. 

"At the end of the half-hour these children return to their class, 
«nd a group of children come from the seventh grade; perhaps there 
axe only four in this group. They ore not having unusual difficulty 
with any subject. Quite the contrary; they need more work and 
more difficult work than their class ae a whole is capable of. Yet 
tbey are not fitted to pas at once succeeefully into the class next above 
theuB. The unaesipied teacher prepares them for this long advance 
el«p. She takes them throuf^ the essentials which separate the wiN'k 
of their present class from that of the class which they are preparing 
to enter. To-day, and perhaps for several days, the work is in arith- 
metic. Other daya it will be history, or geography, or grammar. 

"When the period is over, these children give their place to a group 
from a fourth grade. The members of this group are neither having 
unuaual difficultiee nor are they capable of more than their clasNnates. 
They are temporarily behind the work of their class. There has been 
on ei>idemic of measles in their room and they have been kept out for 
n account of illness or exposure. The unassi^ed teach- 
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group; she wiU take than i^kU^ over the rmnmitiinln oovend by tbtt 
class duriiiK their enforced absence. 

"The unaHsigned teacher's fourth period is occupied with a full 
diviakm, perhaps twenty pupils, of children of Hm fifth grade. They 
oome from a large class composed of two grades, the fourth and Um 

fifth. To .. 

the unaasi 
division. 

"The fifth period is devoted to a ainsle child. He does not bdong 
to any Erade, judged by the evidences oTability which he shows when 
aaai^ed any defimte taak. So he probably comes from a class in which 
he IS not too ccnispicuous on account of his siae. The unassigned 
teacher tries patiently to detCTmine jnat what the serious obstoclea 
in the child's advancement are. He may have to be sent to a special 
class for backward children. Possibly, with sufficient individual atten- 
tion, he can work into smne regular daaa." 

Thus the work of the imassigoed teacher goes on 
throughout the periods of the school day. Sometimes 
she works with pupils who are trying to gain a grade, 
more often with those who are behind in their work 
and need special aid to catch up with the class, or again, 
she works with individual children whose peculiarities 
of mental endowment place them out of adjxistment 
with r^ular school work. 

In Newton there are also unassigned teachers in 
the high school. 

The great drawback to this kind of work is the 
difficulty in securing experienced teachers who are 
fitted for this special work. The ordinary teacher by 
training and experience is so thoroughly imbued with 
the idea of class teaching that it is hard tor her to 
realize the ^gnificance of individual teaching. 

The work in Newton is done by the most promising 
graduates of the normal schools, who, according to 
Supt. Spaulding, take up the work much more readily 
than do experienced teachers. 

This would seem to suggest a fault in our present 
methods of training teachers, in that they are given 
no abiding conception of what individual teaching 
means. It also suggests a fault in our present system 
of school organization which is usually so ordered that 
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the teacher comes into contact with the class mind 
to such an extent that she forgets the individud units 
and does not possess the abihty to reach these lesser 
unite. 

At Newton the endeavor has been to eradicate 
from the minds of teachers and principals the idea that 
every pupil must begin the work of a ^ade in the fall 
and complete it the following spring, and that every 
pupil who fails must repeat the work of the grade 
■where the failure occurred. 

The fact has also been ^nphasized that real pro- 
motioD is not a thing which takes place at stated periods 
but that it is continuous from day to day, if the work 
of the school is properly individualized. 

Promotion is by subjects, rather than by ^ades. 
The range of variation among the different pupils of 
a class in the different subjects may be several months. 
In no case is it more than a year. Frequently the 
same teacher has chai^ of a class for two years, while 
often it is found advantageous to transfer individuals 
or groups from one teacher to another. The funda- 
mental idea of the whole system is the best good of 
the individual, not his rapid passing through a number 
of grades. "Bettra* grasp of subject-matter, better 
training in independent thinking may mean slower 
advancement for one pu|)il than for another." 

Yet when the pupils and the parents understand 
that honest and independent work is what counts and 
tiiat the school is so ordered that individual achieve- 
ment is made possible at every point in the coiu'se, it 
is safe to say that as much progress will be made by 
all pupils as under the plan of rigid promotion and that 
the progress of the majority, so far as real education 
is concerned, will be vastly increased. Thus it is seen 
that at Newton there is no uniform plan of organizing 
a class tor individual work. "Such a plan," according 
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to Supt. Spaulding, "would defeat the very purpose of 
this work. In some subjects the pupils work in con- 
stantly changing groups, there being two, three, and 
sometimes even four groups within a class in some 
particular subject. Individuals are ministered to 
according to their needs but the individual works ^one 
only until he can be classified with some group. " 

Class-work occasionally takes the nature of ex- 
planations and discussions on new topics, more fre- 
quently the nature of class drills on mechanical work; 
or again, topics which have been studied by the class- 
members individually may be taken up in review by the 
class. The problem work is largely individual, each 
pupil depending qn bis own efforts and solving as many 
as he can. 

As a means of advancing from a lower to a higher 
group, a pupil may do the work of both groups in 
cert^ sequential subjects. 

The actual workii^ out of this plan is described 
by principal Charlton D. Miller of the Hyde School 
District in Newton: 

" 1. Ooe class, a oombinatjon of Giot and second grade pupils, is 
compoHid of fifteen gf the moat promiBing pupils of a large &st Krade 
in September and the B, or lower section, of the second grade. In all 
probability, moat of the first grade class will enter on third grade worit 
during the early part of the next school year. 

"2. In the fourth grade, & group of seven will probably reach the 
eixth grade in June or early autumn. The plan for accomplishins this 
is simple and the work not unreasonably bajd for the teacW. Anth- 
metic requirea no extra time on the part of the teacher, as the pupils 
wcH'k ahead individually during the r^ular period for that siutject. 
L«nguaKe admits practically of the same handling. In reading and 
geogrApby there are aeparate divisiona. 

"3. A group of six pupils from the A section of the sixtb grade, 
working under roecial provision, will, doubtles^ complete the wwk 
of gradea six and seven and take up eighth grade work soon aft«r, if 
not nt the opening of school in September. 

*'The entire class is considerably in advance of the grade work. 
Seventh grade geogr^hy will be completed by all members of the class. 

"With the arithmetic taken care of by the individual classification, 
only htitory and grammar remain to be planned for specially, which is 
easily accomplished by the teacher without any outside work. 
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Gmumor is given on liUmate d^a; and the kaooDS being oono- 
'y longer, the ground can be covered. Advanced history is 
le ^le rest of the clan do language work. 

" 4. Seven pupils from the A section of the seventh grade are mffk* 
ing for an early promotion to grade nine. There ia every indication 
that this will be accomplished in time for the ownptetion of ninth grade 
work by the end of the next school year. 

"Here again the work will be conducted by the teacher in regular 
■ohool houn, with the exception of weognpby which i> bems tau^t 
by the special Msistant. These pupib have near^ oompletea seventh 
pade work in some subjects, and ore woiking m separate divisioBfl 
m history, geo^^ihy, and grammar, preparing and reciting on alter- 
nate days. HiBtory and geogt^hy may not be entirely oompleted 
t^ June; and, in that case, study <»ntinues during the summer or early 
autunui, and examinations are taken. 

"5. There have beoi the following caaee of recent, individual 
promotions. 

"A pupil has been promoted from the A section of the second grade 
to Erade three, because of eonspieuoua ability as shown in claas work, 
witn evident cuiadty for advanced work. 

"Two pupils have received a promotion from the fourth grade to 
the B Motion of the fiftii grade because of the same conditions. 

"Another typioal momotion of this kind was that <rf a bov from 
the A Beoticm of the fifu ^rade to the A section <d the sixth grade. In 

. ^ f .1.U i.;_j iL ^ ,jjj(j, grade geocrafAy to be made iq>. 

— * >tei the pupil." 
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Chapter Six 

THE BATAVIA PLAN 

Class-Iodividual Instruction 

Class-individual instruction, better known as the 
Batavia System, had its origin in the town of Batavia, 
N. Y. llie history of this origin is very interesting. 
There was an over-crowded room of some sixty pupils 
in one of the Batavia schools. By a fortunate sug- 
gestion on the part of Superintendent John Kennedy 
it was decided to relieve the congestion by putting an 
additional teacher into the room instead of taking 
a class out. This teacher was Miss Lucie Hamilton 
and to her rare personality and superior teaching power 
is due largely the initial success of class-individual 
imtruction. 

Miss Hamilton was not an assistant to the room 
teach^. Her rank was co-ordinate but her work was 
entirety different. It was to be wholly with those 
pupils who for one reason or another were behind their 
class. She was to work with these pupils individually 
until they were able to work with the other members of 
the class. She was to work with the laggards until 
they were able to work with the leaders. From this 
individual teacher, class-individual instruction took 
its rise. For the first time in the history of education 
a teacher had been assigned to deal with backward 
pupils in a htmiane way. Up to this time they had 
been n^ected or else classed by themselves in rooms 
for backward pupils and with the spur that comes from 
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an aggregation of dullness they were supposed to suc- 
ceed. Now they were to be kept with their fellows 
and given the opportunity to succeed. And they did 
succeed. After a few months of class-individual 
instruction, it was evident that a marked change had 
taken place in the first of two-teacher rooms. Pupils 
who had been considered very dull began to improve, 
and some of them were soon up among the leaders. 
There was only one way to explain the really marvelous 
change. The reason lay in the work of the teacher, 
who hour after hour, and day after day, had called the 
retarded and backward pupils to her side to find the 
difiBculties, and to encourage them to overcome these 
difiSculties. 

There was a change not only in the working abihty 
of the pupils, there was a change in their attitude as 
well. The whole atmosphere of the room was changed. 
All were happily at work. There were no bright pupils 
with nothi^ to do, and no dull pupils who coiild do 
nothing. The standard of work was gauged by what 
the ablest pupil could do, and all the pupils were soon 
well up to the standard. 

So the good work went on in that room, and then 
the test came. Would the plan get similar results in 
other over-crowded rooms? Additional teachers were 
placed in other overcrowded rooms, and the results 
were as good as those of the oripnal two-teacher room. 
It was thus shown that the success of the plan was not 
due to the personality or ability of a specially gifted 
teacher. 

The success of the plan was so great that the 
superintendent and school officials began to think that 
the two-teacher room, with the combination of class 
and individual instruction, was the only solution of the 
problem of the duU and backwiurd child. But after 
the two-teacher plan had been in successful operation 
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for a year, it dawned upon Superintendent Kennedy 
that success was due not to the two teachers but to 
the two kinds of teaching. It was the happy blending 
of individual with class instruction that was obtaining 
the results. So after thinking the matter out very 
carefully, he announced to the teachers of the regular 
grade rooms that they also were to give individual 
instruction. He tells us that they looked astonished 
and asked how it was to be done. H^ answer was that 
half the school time was to be taken for individual 
instruction and half for class instnictioa. Some of the 
teachers doubted; some protested, sajdng they could 
not get the pupUs along by giving all the time to 
class work and to expect the work to be done by de- 
voting one-hatf the time to the dullards was ^mply 
preposterous. 

"Well," said the superintendent, "the only way 
to tell is to try it. We have the old school plant intact. 
We have torn nothing down; and if the new plan proves 
a failure it will be an easy matter to go back to the 
old way. All I ask is that you give the new plan a 
thorough trial. " 

And they did — and no teacher went back to the 
old plan, fuid no teacher has ever wanted to go back. 
In this way the Batavia System had its birth. Ite 
success in the single-teacher rooms was as marked as 
that in the two-teacher rooms. It met with like 
success in the rooms where one teacb^ taught two 
grades, sad it has met with success in schools where 
the teacher has many grades. 

Briefly, then, class-individual instruction is a 
systematic plan for helping slow and backward pupils 
to help themselves. We know that it has wonderful 
power to open the minds and hearts of children, both 
laige and small, and cause them to unfold and grow. 
Col. Parker has said that the best result of the Quincy 
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idea was a more humane treatment of little childreii. 
The best result of class-individual instruction is a 
more humane treatment of all children, large as well 
as small. We have been sacrificing miUions of our 
children to the machinery of the graded school system. 
We have been trying to mechanize education. Class- 
individual instruction seeks to humanize this mechan- 
ism. It is only sympathy said common sense combined. 
For years we have been writing and talking about the 
individual child but we have been doing veiy tittle 
for him. Class-individual instruction does something 
for the individual child. 

The idea of the system is really very beautiful. 
Here is an intelligent, e^onpathetic teacher, studying 
her flock to find the needy ones. She calls these needy 
ones to her aide, one after another, and talks with them, 
and encourages them, points out their difficulties, and 
leads them to master these difficulties. She points the 
way, — she leads; they work and gain the power. The 
thii^ most needed in our schools is systematic, sym- 
pathetic individud help as an aid to class instruction. 
The plan we are considering gives this systematic, 
sympathetic, individual help. 

What has the plan done for the children of Batavia? 

It has given them the spirit of work and the power 
to work. The spirit of work is everywhere in all rooms. 
The pupils, all of them, attack difficulties with confi- 
dence and self-reliance. 

You know there is a saying that "he who can is 
king. " The children of Batavia can, they have power; 
they can do things ; they are kings of their woric. They 
attack difficulties without shrinking or cringing; and 
they master things usually. In case they are not able 
to master a difficulty, there is someone ready to point 
the way to mastery. The individual teacher is a leader 
rather than a helper. She has travelled the road and 
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knows the way. She says to the pupil, "This way, 
follow me. " The pupil follows but doea the climbing 
himself; there is no boosting by the teacher. 

The person who thinks that individual instruction 
means doing the work for the pupil misses the point 
entirely. The teacher works with the pupil, not for 
him. She gives him sympathy in his (Acuities, but 
she never becomes so sentimental as to do his work 
for him. She encourt^es him by telling him that the 
difficulties he is meeting are such as all who have 
traveled the road of knowledge have met and mastered, 
and they are such as he may master if he will put forth 
the effort. The successful teacher under the class- 
individual instruction plan is a sympathetic, patient, 
courageous leader and as such she develops sympathy, 
patience and courage in her pupils. 

The late Professor Hinsdale, in his excellent book, 
"The Art of Study," tells us that nowhere in this 
country is the art of study adequately taught. He 
then tdls us that children must learn to study by study- 
ii^ under intelligent direction. The intelligent direc- 
tion is the teacher's work. It means directing in the 
right way, time, and place. Teaching is causing the 
pupils to learn throi^h intelligent direction. The pupil 
must do the work, do the studying himself. Tlie 
pupils at Batavia know how to study and they study. 
They work and are happy. They have time for study 
and they use it for study. The great cry all along 
the line is, that children do not know how to study. 
How can they know if we do not give them the oppor- 
tunity to learn? Direct them intelhgently, give them 
something definite to study and then hold them respon- 
sible for the work assigned ^id you will find the chil- 
dren will develop the power to study. 

The fault with most teachers is that they help 
either too little or too much. In one case the result 
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is discouragement; in the other it is loss of power. To 
let a pupil wrestle with difficulties that he cannot 
master, is bad; to help him over difSculties that he can 
master with proper Erection, is, perhaps, worae. Indi- 
vidual instruction aima to teach the pupil how to study 
by giving him something definite to study, with proper 
direction in case of need. 

The children at Batavia have the power of inde- 
pendent work. There is no deception on the part of 
the pupil, no trying to tell something that the pupil 
does not know is right, in the hope that it might happen 
to be right. This habit of bluffing is perhaps the worst 
trait possessed by school children to-day. It is the at- 
tempt to get credit for something that is not the pupil's 
own possession. It is the direct result of the present 
system of class teaching, when the teacher is a tester 
and not a true teacher; where it is a disgrace to confess 
ignorance and to say, "I don't know," If a pupil in 
Batavia does not know a thing, he says so frajikly, 
and is either told to look it up, or at the next individual 
period he is taught what he does not know. There is 
no premium placed on superficial word repetition. 
There is no attempt to deceive the teacher; such an 
attempt would fail because the teacher knows her 
pupils. Her work is teaching not testing. She tests, 
of course; but she tests that she may teach; she does 
not teach that she may test. There is a great difference 
between the two kinds of work. The pupils are work- 
ji^ for knowledge and power, not a high per cent, on 
report cards. If the plan did nothing more than elim- 
inate deception from class recitation it would be a 
great blessing. 

Some of the chief merits of class-individual in- 
struction are its provision daily for a definite amount 
of individual instruction and its insistence that this 
time be i^ven to those pupils who are most in need. 
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It also lays stress on the fact that instruction is to 
be given at the point of greatest need rather than on 
the duly lesson. This is one of the nuun principles 
of efficient individual teaching, yet it is the one that 
is the hard^t to get teachers to apply. Real individual 
teaching goes back, back until it reaches sohd ground 
and there it b^ins to build. 

The plan also provides the supervised study-p^od. 
The plan has been criticised because it devotes too much 
time to the backward pupils. It does devote a large 
share of the time to the backward pupils because they 
are the most needy, but in case the bright pupil shows 
that he needs individual instruction he receives his share. 

Opinions of Teachers on Individual Instruction 

It is interesting to read what teachers who have 
used individual instruction systematically in the school- 
room for a period of several years say as to the relation be- 
tween pupil and teacher brought about byits use. Here 
are some bits of testimony from teachers of Westerly, 
R. I., where individual instruction is a regular part of 
the daily work. A department teacher of the seventh 
and eighth ^ade writes : 

"The strongest argument that I know of in favor 
of individual work is the opportunity it gives the teacher 
to win the confidence and understand the personality 
of the pupil. Especially is this true in departmental 
work, where, as in my case, there are upwards of one 
hundred thirty dispositions with which to deal." 

Another seventh-grade teacher writes: 

"There is closer sympathy between teacher and 
pupils. The pupil is reached in a way that no other 
method reaches him." 

A fifth-p-ade teacher: 

"Teacher and pupil understand each other better, 
are drawn closer by questioning, and oftentimes a study 
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once looked upon as a bugbear becomes one of pleasure 
and much profit. " 

A departmental teacher in ge(^raphy and science: 
"I have observed a much more perfect understand- 
ing of pupil by teacher and vice-versa. Many cases 
of discipline have been most pleasantly adjusted 
through the use of this period. Many unpleasant 
happenings have been avoided by a timely talk, a 
su^estion given, or the case at hand clearly put before 
the pupil. When the way is clearly pointed out many 
follow carefully. In the case of new pupils, I have 
reached many through individual periods, have had 
them interested and recitii^ well in a short time, where- 
as I would not have established an acquaintance so 
soon had it not been for the individual periods. This 
is especially noticeable in the case of children who are 
timid, who come from other schools, or from environ- 
ments quite different from that of an average pupil. " 
A fourth^rade teacher: 

"There is no doubt about individual instruction 
bringing pupil and teacher into closer relations. It 
broadens the sympathies of the teacher for the pupil. 
By it, the real diif&culties and problems of the child 
are discovered. I have found children failing from 
poor si^t or hearing, some whose minds were dis- 
tracted from their work by regularly frequenting the 
"cheap show," and some who were purely lazy and 
needed to feel the pressure of compulsory work. I 
do feel that the opportunity that individual instruction 
gives me to know my children is very valuable. The 
personal contact with the teacher should and does 
mean much to the pupil. " 

Teacher of a third and fourth grade: 
"As a result of this work there is a pleasant atmos- 
phere in the room. Pupils do not become discouraged. 
They know they will be cheerfully helped. The 
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teacher is able to know the pupils better, and pointing 
out his weak points to him while he is near her at the 
desk is more graciously received than if done in the 
presence of tbe whole class. I have never bad a 
pupil who did not accept the individual help in tbe 
right spirit. " 

Teacher of mixed room: 

"I think as a result of the individual qrstem, tbe 
teacher and pupils become better acquainted with 
each other. There is a closer sympathy and a better 
understanding. The teacher sees more clearly the 
obstacles the child has to encounter, and the child 
learns to think of his teacher as a friend who will 
help him. " 

First grade teacher: 

"I think that the pupil and teacher are brou^t 
more closely in touch with each other by this syst^n 
than by any other. I would not have missed the 
close relationship for a great deal." 

These bite of testimony are chosen at random 
from a considerable number. They represent fairly 
well the testimony of almost all tbe teachers who have 
used individual instruction for any length of time. 

In presenting these views no claim is made as to 
the supOTority of the Batavia System over many other 
plans. It has, however, the one advantage of being 
systematic. Under it the work is done daily. It is 
based also on certain definite principles, which must to 
a large extent be common to all plans of individual 
work that are eCFective, and which if carried out intdli- 
gently cannot fail to win success. 

A Little Qirl's Improvement Under Individual 
instruction 

"Little Elizabeth B. attends a country school of 
three grades in the town of Westerly, R. I. She is a 
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subnonnal child and would not ordinarily be regarded 
as a case to be ben^ted by individtud instruction. She 
entered school in the spring of 1902 and I well remember 
her teacher's saying to me that Elizabeth would never 
be able to do anything with the work of the first grade. 
At that time I examined Elizabeth's work very carefully 
and told her teacher that I thought we ought to try 
to persuade the mother of the child to send her to an 
institution for defective children. The little girl, how- 
ever, kept on at school doing little or nothing with the 
work. The next September she returned and started 
in with the first grade again. She was utterly unable 
to keep along with the other children. The following 
November the Batavia System was introduced into 
all the schools in Westerly. Elizabeth's teacher b^an 
to give her individual attention each day. Improve- 
ment was slow but improvement there surely was. 
On each of my successive visits to the school I could 
see that she was gaining grotmd. Toward the end of 
the year she was able to take part in the reading class 
on almost equal terms with the oth^ members. At 
the present time she is reading with the others and a 
person who did not know, would have hard work to 
pick her out from the others, her work is so good. In 
nimiber and written language, while her work is not up 
to the standard, the improvement has really been 
remarkable, and I believe that in time she will be able 
to do all her work well. 

The child herself is really a different being. Her 
face is certainly lighting up with intelligence. She is 
happy and enthusiastic in her work. She is very proud 
of the fact that she is able to do her work so well. 

Now the point I wish to make is this: If this 
remarkable change can be wrought on a subnormal 
child, can we not with patient, intelligent, loving, 
individual work hope to save every nonnal child who 
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for one reason or another has been retarded in his work? 
This it seems to me is not too much to expect. If we 
do not save all these normal children, we may be sure 
that something is wroi^ either with the syst^ or the 
teacher." ' 

This fprl is now, May 1912, In Grade Seven of an 
eight-grade system, the number of grades having been 
changed from nine to eight. She is doing good work 
and has never missed a promotion since individual 
instruction gave her a start. 

Suggestions for a Plan of Classificatbn and Instruction 

A plan approaching the ideal would be a syntheas 
of the excellent features from many of the plans that 
have been presented. The work would be based on 
what might be called a course of study in the funda- 
mentals: this work would be so graded as to be within 
the powers of all normal children, both quick and slow. 
To it would be added a course in optional topics to be 
studied by the abler pupils largely by themselves, in 
order to develop initiative and self-direction. A record 
of such work would be made in the pupil's personal 
record book which should accompany him through 
the grades. 

Beginning, perhaps, at the sixth grade the work 
would be somewhat differentiated without in the least 
breaking up the class organization. 

For two hours a week on alternate afternoons, as 
in Switzerland, certain of the pupils would take work 
in a fore^ language while the rest of the pupils could 
take hand work. The aim would be to keep the 
classes small, not more than thirty pupils in each of 
the two lower grades and not more than thirty-five 
in the other grades. In order to get the numbOT of 
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pupils in the two lower grades, lai^ classes of forty 
to sdx^ pupils would be divided, one-half coming in 
the morning, the other half in the ^temoon. 

This plan of half-d&y sesedons for the two lower 
grades has been carried out witb success for years in 
several places. The first grade and perhaps the second 
would be divided into two diviaons of ten or fifteen 
pupils each. This would reduce the seat work and its 
supervision to a minimum. Often in the second grade 
and in all the grades above, the class would recite and 
study as a whole and during the study periods the 
teacher would help individual pupils, usually singly, 
sometimes in groups of two or three, but rarely more. 
The chief feature of the plan would be the supervisor 
of individual work. This teacher would be in charge 
of the work of four or six rooms. In her hands would 
be the school welfare of all the individual pupils in 
these four or six rooms, but she would care especially 
for the abler pupils and also for the slow and backward. 
She would spend an hour or more every day in each of 
the rooms under her chai^, teaching needy pupils, 
whether quick or slow. When an abler pupil had been 
promoted out of course she would see that he was 
adjusted to the work of the new grade. She would 
also look after pupils coming from other schools to see 
that they did not lose time by their change. Accom- 
panying the pupils as she would through a series of 
years, she would come to know each pupil's peculiaritiea 
and be able to protect him from the injury that so 
often comes from a change of teachers. This teacher 
would, furthermore, have special knowledge of mental 
defects and be able to advise with teachera and parents, 
in regard to children with such defects. She would 
combine with her other work that of the friendly 
- visitor, and thus bring the school and the home into 
closer co-operation. 
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Such a teacher could work under almost any plan 
of grading. The plan of havins such a teacher has 
been anticipated in a way in many places, with this 
difference, the individual teacher has oftc»i been a 
woman of little eiqierience botii in teaching and in life. 
What ia wanted ia a woman of maturity — a real school 
mother, who has a cosy comer in her heart for every 
child, who is imbued with the missionary spirit, and 
is bound to have every boy and girl under her charge 
have a fair chance. 

With our schools so organized as to grading, fol- 
lowing in the main this fundamental course of study, 
with both the class teacher and the individual super- 
visor doing individual teaching, and what is still better, 
personal work, both inside and outside of school (and 
with the really defective pupils in auxiliary schools), 
there would be Uttle need of such separation of pupils 
as that at Mannheim, and there would be the best 
chance for every pupil to become a self-respecting, 
successful American citizen, one who could look the 
world in the face and say, "I am the master of my soul. " 
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Chapter Seven 

HOW TO GIVE EFFECTIVE CLASS-INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION 

To carry out clasB-individual instructioQ success- 
fully, two tiui^ are neeesaary: 

A. The right spirit. 

B. The ri^t method. 

A. The ri^t spirit is the motive power that 
sends the teacher along the way of r^ht 
method to victory over slow and retarded 
mindfl. 

The right spirit comprehends many essentials, 
but the chief are three in number: 

1. Cheei;fulnea8. 

2. Sympathy. 

3. Patience. 

Let us couaid^ briefly each of these essentials. 

1. Cheerfulness is social sunshine. It is infec- 
tious. A smile on the part of the teacher will breed 
a whole room full of smiles; and a cheerful, "Let's 
work this difficulty out together," from the teacher, 
will cause the sluggish mind and heart to respond as 
nothing else will. 

A anileand a word of approval if the pupil succeeds, 
and a Eimile and a word of encouragement if he fails, 
these things aie necessary. An atmosphere of cheer- 
fulness must pervade the room and t^e main source 
of this atmosphere must be the teacher's heart. 

2. Sympathy is feeling for others. It is seeing 
things with the eyes of others; feeling things with the 
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hearts of others j it is the ability to know thii^ from 
the point of view of others. It is putting one's self 
in the place of another. It sees difficulties as others 
see them. It is the power that enables the adult to be 
a child agun and the teacher to be as many children 
as she has enrolled under her chai^. 

The sympathetic teacher says to the slow boy: 
"This difficulty has puzzled many before you. I 
think it puzzled me. But you have the power to 
overcome the difficulty. Come, let ub work tc^ther. " 
Sympathy is especially necessiiry in dealing with boys 
and girls' in the last two years of the elementary school 
and in the first two years of the high school. At this 
stage of development these boys and girls, silent, 
unresponsive, and seemingly unappreciative, crave 
the loving, sympathetic help that a mature mind can 
give. The teacher who feels for these boys and ^lis 
and goes to them is doing good that can never be esti- 
mated. 

3. "He that can have patience, can have what 
he will." This is especially true in giving individual 
instruction. For days, weeks, and months, the teach- 
er may work with some backward child with no 
apparent improvement. But there has been improve- 
ment and the teacher who has the patience to keep on 
will surely win. 

It is well to bear in mind the story of tlie old 
Jewish teacher. To a slow boy he had repeated one 
of the proverbs four hundred times; then finding that 
his pupil had not mastered the lesson, he repeated it 
four hundred times more. In giving individual in- 
struction the teacher must have patience like in degree, 
if not in kind, to that of this old Jewish teacher. 

The teacher must not only be patient in waiting 
for results, she must be patient in her daily work. 
There will often be the tendency to say to some pupil, 
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"Ob, we've been over that again and again ajid now 
you don't know." Such a teacher should reetnun 
heradif by saying, "What others have done I can do, 
if trying will do it. I will go over the matter f^ain 
and again and still again." To a teacher who really 
schools herself to this attitude of mind, failure is al- 
most impossible. 

Patience, sympathy, and cheerfulness, these are 
all essential to the right spirit in giving individual 
instruction. Let no teacher who wishes to succeed 
underrate the value of any of these essentials. 

The Right Spirit is to be sought first. The teachers 
of the future will be those who believe that teach- 
ing is most of all a spiritual thing, a contact of mind 
with mind, of heart with heart. 

B. The Right Spirit must take the Right Direc- 
tion, or follow the Right Method with reference 

1. To Individual Work, 

2. To Class Work. 

In the precedii^ paragraphs the aim has been 
to show that by creating the right atmosphere in the 
room and the right atitude in herself, the teacher must 
seek to win the pupil's heart, and through his heart 
lead him to exert his will; for, as Dr. Harris well ob- 
serves, it 'is weakness of will rather than weakness of 
intellect that is the cause of the slow progress of the 
great majority of backward children. This leads us 
to the first step in the Right Method of Individual 
Instruction. 

The Pupil is Called to the Desk 

I. The teacher calls the pupil needing assistance 
to her side at the desk. Here the pupil is apart from 
the class but still in its presence. Here the teacher 
and child are comfortably seated side by side. Each 
is now ready for work. 
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The Teacher Works to Remove the Most 
Elementary Difficulty 

II. In a low voice and with perhaps a pleasant 
word of encouragement or su^;estion the teacher 
directs the mind of the pupil to some difficulty that 
is retarding him. This difficulty may be the result 
of failure to grasp some point that should have been 
grasped years before. For an eighth grade pupil, 
it may be' a point that should have been mastered in 
the third grade. On this point, however far away 
it may be from the regular class work, the teacher 
mu8t focus the mind of the child and her powers of 
teaching. Until these fundamental points are mast^- 
ed there can be no true progress. Under the all class 
method, the teacher rarely if ever finds out the diffi- 
culties that are retarding individual children. She 
knows that some of her children are slow and back- 
ward, but the reason for this slowness and backward- 
ness she does not know, nor can she ever know by 
using the all class method of instruction. 

The Pupil is Made Self-|ielpful 

III. The teacher leads the pupil to master the 
difficulties himself: 

1. By not telling him anything tiiat by judicious 
questioning he can be led to discover for hhuself. If, 
however, the teacher finds the pupil has not the data 
in his mind from which to draw r^^t conclusions, aha 
tells him the necessary facts at once and does not 
waste precious time in trying to draw water from a 
dry well; telling at the right time is teaching. 

2. By not doing the pupil's work for him. Too 
often teachers show their pupils how to do thingi 
and wonder why the results of the showing are so poor, 
forgetting that the fundamental principle of education 
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is self activity, that the pupil is educated only through 
what he does for himself. It is an easy thiog for a 
teacher to aay, "Don't you see how simple this matter 
is?" at the same time solving a problem or explain^ 
ing a paragraph to the pupU, but it is qmte a different 
thing to find out just what the pupil knows and with 
this knowledge as a basis lead him to see his way, 
and to do the work himself. One method is r^ 
teaching, the other is its counterfeit. 

It Teaches Pupils How to Study 

IV. Individual instruction furnishes an oppor- 
tunity to teach pupils how to study. Many pupils 
fall behind their claases because they do not know how 
to select the essential parts of a printed paragraph. 
They have never been taught to see the difference 
between the important and the unimportant. For 
this reason they cannot read intelligently; they 
cannot recite intdligently in geography and history ; 
and they often have difficulty in arithmetic because 
they cannot get the thought of the problems out of 
the "verbal husk." Through proper individual 
instruction they can be trained or led to master the 
printed page. 

Individual Instruction Should be Wholly Individual 

V. Individual work should be done with one 
pupil at a time. Group teaching, however small the 
group may be, is class teaching and has the defects 
of class teaching; namely, (a) the inability of the 
teacher to know that she is reaching each child's 
peculiar difficulty, (b) the tendency to regard difficul- 
ties as common to several children when in reality 
different phases of the same difficulty may be retard- 
ing as many different members of the group; where 
this is the case, every minute spent with one pupil 
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trying to lead him to solve his phase of the difficulty 
is just so much time tost for the other members of 
the group, (c) and the reluctance of all children and 
especially of senative children to admit that they can- 
not Bee what their con:q>anions have said they could see. 
Group instnictJOD will never enable the teacher to get 
close to the heart of the child and lead him to reveal 
himself. The presence of an audience has made 
many an able man seem to know ahnost nothing. 
"Stage fright" may be retarding some of your strong- 
est minds. Timidity has caused many a pupil to 
fail. The encouragement and aid that come through 
individual instruction will make many a timid pupil 
self-reliant. 

How the Teacher May Find the Pupils Who Need 
Individual Aid 
VI: During the class recitations the teacher 
should make note of the pupils who seem to fail be- 
cause they do not understand certain points. At 
the next individual period these pupils should be called 
to the desk for consultation and help. By examina- 
tion of the daily written work and of the t«sts that 
may be given from time to time, the teacher will 
be able to find the weak spots that must be strength- 
ened through individual work. A word of caution 
is here necessary. The teacher is to be the judge of 
who needs aid. She is not to wait for the pupils to 
ask for aid. If she pursues the latter plan, she will 
aid those who should be made to do the work them- 
selves and neglect those who really need the aid but 
who will never ask for it if left to take the initiative. 

Time to be Given to Individual Instruction 
Vtl. a. Rooms with an enrollment of less than 
forty-five or fifty pupils are taught by one teacher. 
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Half the time may be given to individual work and 
the other half to class woric. During the individual 
period the teacher will work with pupils in those sub- 
jects in which they are the weakest. Reading, arith- 
metic, English, get^aphy and history will demand 
most of the time. > 

b. In rooms of two or more classes half the time 
may be given to individual instruction and half to 
class work, the pupils reciting one day and receiving 
individual instruction the next. ~y 

The Order of Individual Periods in the Daily Pn^pram 

VIII. Individual and class periods should 
alternate, a recitation period in a subject following an 
individual period in that subject although this order 
is not essential. When the teacher is giving jndivid- 
ual instruction the class should be preparing assigned 
work on an advance lesson. Teachers must take 
care to see that plenty of profitable work is assigned 
in advance. This does not mean, however, that after 
a pupil has properiy prepared his day's task in one 
subject, he should not be allowed to take up some other 
subject, but in general the pupils will have all they can 
do to prepare for the r^ular lessons. 

The teacher must not make the error of thinking 
that the pupil she is holding out of class for individual 
work is losing ground. He is, in reahty, gainii^ 
ground; for unless the difficulties that retard him are 
removed, he wiU never be able to take part in the class 
work on an equal footing with his mates. It is not 
the number of pages covered that indicates progress 
in class work, but the power on the part of all the pu- 
pils in the class to master the new problems that are 
presented each day. 
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Record of Work 

IX. The name of each pupil who receives aid 
should be recorded in a record book. Such a record 
will keep the teacher on the right track and will 
enable her to recall the steps by which she led a re- 
tarded mind from darkness into Hght. 

The Relation of Individual Worii to Qass Work 

I. Individual instruction makes for good clasB 
teacbii^. 

The late Dr. Hinsdale tells us in his "Art of Study" 
that "teaching is causing another to know." It is 
neither lesson hearing nor lesson presenting and the 
teacher is something more than a lesson hearer, or a 
lesson presenter. The teacher is the one who causes 
the pupil to know. The red schoolhouse days were 
days of the school-keeper or lesson hearer. 

The duty of the school-keeper was to hear the pupil 
recite assigned tasks; if the pupil knew Iiis lessons, tiie 
knowing was the result of his own efforts; he was his 
own teacher; if he did not know, as was often the case, 
the lesson hearer passed him by with a reprimand 
or a blow. It was not tiie lesson hearer's duty to 
teach; he was to hear what the pupil knew. 

The lesson hearer, or school-keeper, has passed 
&om the better class of schools and in his place we find 
the lesson presenter, a higher and better type and one 
whose woik is founded, to a certain extent, on scien- 
tific principles. The lesson presenter cuts up knowl- 
edge into units and presents these units to the class. 
The class in turn is supposed to re-present these units 
in the recitation-lesson, or in the test, or examination. 
This presentation work is usually done with the class 
as a whole. After the teacher has presented the woik 
be assumes that the different members of the class 
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know the work or will know it after they have studied 
it. If failure results, this failure is assumed to be 
the fault of the individual pupil, and such failure is 
considered, in general, a disgrace and is usually pun- 
ished by detention after school. The aim of ^ese 
after school periods is, in general, to teach the pupil that 
he must not fail. He must get his l^sons somehow, 
by book or by crook. So loi^ as he can recite the 
teacher is satisfied; rarely does a teacher take pains 
to find out how the pupil prepares bis lessons. Such 
an inquiry would often reveal the fact that many pu- 
pils are doii^ tittle or no independent work. The 
pupil's aim is to recite the day's l^son and get a good 
mark. Someone else may have done the work of 
preparation for him. It mf^es little difference to the 
teacher; her business is to prraent the lessons not to 
find out what effect the presentation has bad on the 
individuals. 

This practice of ending the teaching process with 
the presentation of the lesson has resulted in a vast 
number of ffulures among pupils and in a vast amount 
of deception on the part of pupils. The pupil soon 
comes to see that the road to success lies along 
the way of good marks and he employs very ques- 
tionable means to obtain them. Now this practice 
of presenting lessons has been going on for a loi^ 
time in our schools. Pupils of receptive minds and 
retentive memories have responded to it and they 
have been receiving the marks that signify excel- 
lence or efficiency in work, and a good many pupils 
of deceptive minds have been receivii^ these marks. 
While on the other hand, the pupils who are not quick 
to respond to class teaching have often found them- 
selves hopelesdy wrecked and stranded. With the 
class method the pupil must either swim with the 
others or sink by himself. The helping hand of the 
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teacher is rarely held out to him. If help is proffered 
after school hours it is given in the ^irit of punish- 
ment rather than in the spirit of sympathetic help. 
The idea of givii^ this assistance as a regular part 
of the school work during school hours has dawned 
upon the minds of the very few in education. Where 
it has dawned the teacher is teaching and the pupils 
are being led to know and the aim is to teach so as to 
cause all to know. 

The presenter of lessons is tike the planter who 
sows good seed on a field that has been poorly prepared 
for the sowing; some portions of the ground may re- 
turn a fair yield, while others wil) return almost none 
at all. Sowing double the amount of seed will not 
increase the yield. Attention must be given to the 
sterile and unfertile portions. These portions must 
be worked over and made fertile, and different por- 
tions will need different kinds of attention. By 
studjdng his soil and working it over the planter may 
produce a fairly uniform yield from all portions of his 
field, but such a yield will be the result of time and 
attention. 

In like manner the skillful and sympathetic teacher 
by studying the different members of her class can so 
cultivate the individual minds through individual work 
as to secure fairly uniform results from nearly all the 
pupils of the class. In short they will be ready to 
learn when she is ready to teach. Until they are so 
ready, class teaching will involve much waste. 

n. Individual instruction makes for good reci- 
tations. 

1. By making spirited recitations possible. 

2. By making doss recitations possible. 
1. The end of individual instruction is to brii^ 

the different members of the class into line so that 
all may participate profitably in the class work. A 
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recitation to accomplish results must be full of life, 
must move along toward some definite end, with 
every member of the class contributing to its progress 
to the full extent of his ability. In the recitation as 
ordinarily conducted, a great deal of time is wasted 
by the teacher in hearing pupils recite who are not 
pr^>ared to recite. These pupils may be unprepared 
from different reasons, chief among which are in- 
sufficient study, failure to understand different points 
of the day'B leagons, and inability to grasp the lesson 
because of failure to master previous leesons. The 
pupil who fails because of insufficient study should 
not be allowed to take class time to stumble along 
through a recitation, neither should he be g^vei. much 
time at the individual period. He, perhaps, needs a 
reprimand, perhaps, some good advice. This repri- 
mand or this advice should come early. The teacher 
should not allow the really able pupil to get be- 
hind before reminding him of his poor work. The 
point that needs to be emphasized here is, that often 
a teacher fails to distinguish between laziness and 
and some legitimate cause for lack of preparation. 
Find out if a pupil is really lazy before pronounc- 
ing him such. If the pupil is reprimanded it should 
not be done before the class except in rare instances. 
The second cause is the failure to imderstand certain 
points in the day's lesson under consideration in the 
recitation. Ordinarily when the teacher finds such 
a case, be stops the recitation and proceeds to teach 
or explain the points that the pupil does not under- 
stand, wasting thereby the time of all the class for the 
sake of one pupil, and making the recitation a dull, 
devitahzed and uninteresting affair. The correct way 
is to note the failure, if it is a serious one, and call the 
pupil up for individual instruction at the next individ- 
ual period, or if the failiu^ is on a minor point, the 
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teacher should call for a recitation from some pupil 
who can explain the difficulty. 

The third reason for the unpreparedness of the 
pupil is his incapacity. He is not able for one reason 
or another to do the work of the class. The teacher 
knows he is not able and the pupil knows it also. 
Notwithstanding this knowledge on the part of both^ 
the teacher still continues to call the pupil for recita- 
tions knowing beforehand that he will fail. This 
course is a source of mortification to the class, to 
the teacher, and especially to the pupil. Everybody 
who has the least human sympathy Buffers. Much 
precious time is wasted; no good results. A great 
deal of harm does result. No pupil was ever broi^t 
up to the class line by this method ; many a pupil has 
been forced out of school. With the pupil who is far 
behind his class the teacher should have the greatest 
sympathy and patience. At first little class time should 
be given him. The teacher should, however, take 
pains to ask him such questions as she thinks he can 
answer, exercising great care not to let the pupil know 
that she is asking these questions because they are 
easy. But when the individual period comes it is 
with this pupil who is seemingly hopelessly behind 
that the teacher should work week after week and day 
after day. She must not, however, let him clog the 
recitation period with his inability. He will, if given 
proper individual attention become better able each 
day to take part and appreciate what is being threshed 
out in the class; and in time will, very likely, come to 
be one of the able members of the class. If, however, 
he should not show marked improvement, the teacher 
should not be discounted; for by getting into sympa- 
thy with the pupil and by letting him know that some- 
one sympathizes with him and is ready to help him, 
the pupil, even though he should leave school, will 
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leave a different pupil, with a different attitude toward 
the school, and toward mankind in general, from that 
he would have had if he had heen crushed down and 
pushed out merely as one who was unfit to continue. 
This bringing the pupil into the right attitude is one 
of the greatest benefits of individual instruction. 

The teacher, then, will see that no class time is 
wasted by the lazy pupil, by the pupil who fails oc- 
casionally or by the pupil who fails cjhronically. The 
individual period is the time at which to deal effectually 
with these three classes of pupils, especially the two 
last named. 

2. Individual instruction makes a class recitar 
tion possible. 

In the ordinary class the pupils are constantly 
falling out of line. In the class where effective individ- 
ual instruction is employed the pupils are constantly 
beii^ brought into line. Pressure is constantly being 
removed. The recitation is for all who are able to 
take part and all are being made able to take part. 

In the ordinary recitation a large part of the 
recitii^ is done by the active, motor-minded pupils. 
These pupils are the joy of the teacher's heart. 
They have receptive and retentive memories and 
can repeat all that the teacher and the book have 
taught them. They do from a half to three-fourths 
of all the recitation work in the majority of schools, 
and they usually constitute from a tenlJi to an eighth 
of the class membership. The teacher working with 
these few pupils thinks her work is s success because 
the pupils know. The other pupils do not need to 
know, and they soon find it out. Under these circiun- 
stances it is really surprisii^ that the mass of pupils 
eome out of school kaowii^ as much as they do. 
. But with the teacher who uses individual instruction 
effectively it is different. She knows each pupil, 
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knows where he is weak and why he is weak, and she 
gives him an opportunity to become strong by allow- 
ing him to take part as soon as possible in the recita^ 
tion work up to the full extent of his ability. She 
teaches the class that the recitation is for all and that 
all must be ready on every point, to continue, correct, 
or elaborate the discuseioD. All who are not able are 
candidates for individual instruction until they are 
able. There is during the recitation, no scolding, 
no OAg&ng, no scoring of pupils who fail. If the pupil 
doee not know he should say so and be commended 
for so saying. 

The teacher should bear in mind that when she 
is working with the four or five "bri^teet" pupils 
in her class, she is really doing the poorest kmd of 
individual work in the poorest kind of way. These 
pupils do not need her attention, and still they are 
getting nearly all of it. The other pupils are really 
doing nothing for the lai^^ part of the recitation 
period. Inat^ul of being a class recitation period it 
is really an exhibition period for a few of the quicker 
minds. In a grade of thirty pupils not long ago, 
the writer heard a recitation in history in which four 
pupils did almost all the work. Not more than ten 
of the pupils in the class took any part. The other 
twenty sat for twenty minutes and apparently listen- 
ed. A great many of them were far away in dream- 
land. By the ordinary observer this recitation would 
have been rated successful, and the teacher would 
have been congratiilated on her bright class of pupils. 
This recitation is but a type of the majority of all the 
recitations in the public schools. The laiger part of 
the classes take little or no part and they go on day 
after day and week after week in this way. The 
teacher never diagnoses the individual cases. With 
her the pupils are either "quick," "slow," or "medi- 
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ocre"; and the mediocre and slow continue so because 
they have no one to help them to become otherwise. 
Individual instruction is the complement of class 
instruction. It makes dots teaching possible by pre- 
paring each individual mind to receive the instruction; 
it makes the dose recitation possible by giving all the 
individuals the power to participate in the class dis- 
cussions. 
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Ch^>ter Eight 

THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR 
INDIVIDUAL TEACHING 

The teacher must know the child in order to teach 
him. This is one of the fundamentEd concepts of 
educational pbilosophy and we have only to point to 
the great teachera, Peetalozzi and Froebel among the 
others, to confirm its soundness. Knowing the child 
is vastly different from knowing about the child. 
This latter knowledge is an efficient aid to real teach- 
ing and should not in any way be slighted, but it is 
not enough; there must be also that contact of soul 
with soul, which brings teacher and pupil together and 
makes teaching a truly vital and vitalizing process. 

One of the chief needs of the schools to-day is 
such personal knowledge of the child on the part of 
the teacher as will tend to meet his individual needs. 
In order to show that this need is a real one, a set of 
questions was sent to superintendents of schools 
of many representative cities and towns throughout 
the United States. The object of one of the ques- 
tions was to ascertain the opinion of the superintend- 
ents as to whether the teachers as ordinarily trained 
in the normal schools know how to reach i. e. t«aeh 
individual children. If superintendents generally 
answered this question in the n^^tive, it would be 
fair to assume that the tnunii^ of teachers in normal 
schools was inadequate. If they answered in the 
affirmative, then the assumption would be that the 
fault lay in the application of the teaching force in 
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the schools themselves or in other words, in a mis- 
application of the power that the nonnal schools 
had supplied in the way of trained teachers. 

These questions were submitted to superintend- 
ents of recognized standing and of considerable 
experience in the work of school administration, 
representing communities all the way from the city 
of several hundred thousand in population down 
to the town of only a few thousand. Thus the re- 
plies represent every kind of condition in public schools. 
To the question: "Do you think that the teachers 
as ordinarily trained in oiu* normal schools know 
how to reach the individual child?" fifty-six an- 
swers were received. Thirty-four of these were in 
the negative, i. e., to the effect that the teachers as 
ordinarily trained in the normal schools do not know 
how to teach individual children. Fourteen of the 
answers were not interpreted either for or against, 
although several might be interpreted as implying 
that normal school training was more or less defective 
in the line of emphasizing the value of individual 
teaching. 

Seven of the answers were interpreted in the 
affirmative to ihe effect that normal school training 
is adequate. These rephes represent the opinions 
of superintendents from thirty states and the District 
of Columbia. They include the largest states in all 
sections of the country. The opinion of the superin- 
tendents represented is overwhelmingly that the 
nonnal schools are not training the teachers for indi- 
vidual instruction. There is good reason to believe 
that a more extended inquiry would bring practi- 
cally the same results. 

It is worth while to study some of these replies. 
Such a study will be of aid in forming a proper con- 
ception of just what the need is along the line of train- 
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ing for individual work and of what ought to be done 
to meet this need. First let us present the observa^ 
tions of superintendents who think that the normal 
school is not training teachers so that they know how 
to meet the needs of individual children. A superin- 
tendent from a representative Massachusetts city 
writes: 

1. "I am Blue that they (the tetichera) do not uodentaiMl how w 
realise the importance of reaching the individual child. It seems to 
me Chat this matt^ should be an essential part of theiT training from 
the practical aa well as the theoretical side.' 

2. "I think," writes another supointendent fran » lotge city in 
the same state, "the teachers genei^^, no matto' where they an 
trained, do not know bow to reach the mdividual child. I Uiink UiAt 
the atmosphere of the normal schools and also of the sehods thttosdvea 
in which uie teachers are en^a^ is in both cases unsymratlietic so far 
aa the importance of the individuaJ child is oonoeaned. The individual 
is the very basis of the EVoebelian idea and when I get teftohcni trained 
in a kindergarten tnunins school I almost iJways |et ths right attitude 
towards this question. However, as most 8upermt«ndaits and prin- 
cipals look upon this subject, it does not take l(»ig to knock tJiat idea 
out of the teacher. 

"There is another difficulty, and that is the radical, and as I hold 
them, unpractical views of tfaoae who do advocate oonceatration on 
the individual. A teacher cannot, in a claas <rf fifty, in the ordinajy 
arrangement of that class, jump to the ideal; but usually the agitator 
says that she can, and ake therefore seta him down as impractical. 
But she can do eometbinx. She can divide her elom into two, three, 
or four parts, or she can nave special pupils for special oonsidesation. 
and she con gradually lead up to an individual consideration of pupils. 

The observations of these two superintendents 
bring out clearly the need of individual training, 
also the attitude of both the normal schools uid of 
many superintendents toward individual work. The 
second statement is sound in stressing Froebelian 
principles as the basis for giving the teachers the light 
idea of the child's individuality. The division of 
classes suggested is, of course, in line with the special 
plans of grading suggested in another section of this 
study. 

The writer has in mind a city superintendent 
who forbade one of bis teachers to give individual 
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instruction to needy pupils on the ground that it made 
such pupils dependent. He failed, of course, to dis- 
tii^uish between coaching and teaching, and deprived 
the teacher of the opportunity of doing much good. 

3. "I should wy," writes a superintendcoit fnHn IIldiMU^ "that 
the teaehen, u they come from the norma! school, have oolv a toeoreti- 
cal preparation for work with individual children. I find even after 
thew have practiced under a Bkillful teacher for a haU fear, tiwt titey 
still are slow in applying tjieir psychologic^ and pedagogical knoiriedge. 
Tbia, ot course, ia not at all strange and only experiKioe directed in 
' t way that the individual is emphasiced can strengthen this 



A superintendent from Alabama writes: 

4. " Normal training is deficient in this respect. " 
One from CEdifomia: 

5. "Not nearij as well as they diould (be trained)." 

A Connecticut supmntendent, a recc^piized au- 
thority on school administration, has this to say: 

6. "pn^ the teacher of natural teaching dispoaition evtx cares 
for the individual^ which is the eeosaoe of good individual (eatiung. 
Normal school trauung tattda to destroy this love for persona, but does 
not alw^rs or even often destroy it." 

A superintendent of a large city in Illinois Tnites 
as follows: 

7. "Of course it depends upon the normal school, the instructora 
in atune giving coosidersbte att«Dtion to the individual child idea, but 
I think the majority fail in this respect and either never acquire this 
ability tx else the first year is epent floundering about in a vain endeavor 
to adj^t themselves. One difficulty with normal teachers is that tbvf 
are so well satiified wiUi themselves that th^ are unable to u)preciat« 
the peculiar needs of individual pimila in the public schools.'' 

S. "I have to stat«," aa^ a Kentuckv superintendent," that iha 
tcAchen as ordinarily trained m our normal sdiools scarcely ever know 
bow to deal with the individual child. " 

Again from a Michigan superintendent comes the 
statement: 

9. "I am quite strongl]^ ccmvinced that our normal schools do 
not train teachers miffidently m the direction (^ reaching the individual 
diild. The emphasis, as I observe it, is placed almost exclusively oa 
class instruction. While this is important it should not exclude in- 
sbuction in individual work." 
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Another Massachusetts superintendent observes: 

10. "Out Donnal couraeH are too ehort to give their studoits koj 
greftt akiO in hantUing &ny but the gener&lly normal child and their 
methods are boimd to be crude. They are not skiUful in their work. 
If th^ know thoroughly the undo'lying principles, tber will in time 
beooine akilltul in adapting them to ttie need of the pupil. " 

In criticism of this opinion it may be said that 
experience has shown that very few experienced 
teachers have any adequate idea of what individual 
teaching means and that the more experience they 
gain in class work the further away they find them- 
selves from the right idea of individual teaching. 
Furthermore very few of the normal schools give any 
knowlec^e of the underlyii^ principles of individual 
instruction and still fewer give any opportunity for 
the apprentice-teacher to apply such principles under 
skilled 8UF>ervi8ion. 

It is unnecessary to give more opinions from super- 
intendents who think that teachers are not adequate- 
ly trained in our normal schools to do individual teach- 
ing. The opinions quoted show the general tendency 
of thought in this direction. 

There are, on the other hand, a few superintendents 
who think that our norma! school teachers are ade- 
quately trained. It is only ffur to give them a hearing. 

A well-known Massachusetts superintendent gives 
this answer to the question we have been considering: 

"It ii a very difficult matto- for a normal echool to make veterao 
teachers in a two years' course. It can do little more than put the 
young teachera on the right road and trust to experience under prcqter 
crupervision to keep her there. I think that the Massachusetts normal 
schools are working in general along right lines." 

Another Massachusetts superintendent of ability 
and long experience replies: 

"Judging from the work of the Nonnal School I aaamr 

'Yw.'" 

A Colorado superintendent writes of these teachera 
that "at the time of their graduation they are just 
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b^;inniiig to know": while the superintendent of a 
large New England city answers emphatically: "I 
most certainly do." 

Out of the fifty-six opinions, there are only seven 
that would seem to endorse the present training of 
teachers in the direction of reaching the individual 
cbUd. 

It may be stated that the author of the first of the 
four opinions just given is a firm behever in class in- 
struction and it would be natural for him to think that 
teachers trained wholly for class work were sufiBciently 
trained for individual teaching. The three other 
superintendents who express opinions favorable to 
the present system of training are, however, strongly 
in favor of individual work as an aid to class work. 
It is gratifying to know that these few superintend- 
ents, at least, have found their teachers prepared to 
give individual instruction. 

A visit to schools in di£Ferent parts of the country 
will, however, convince anyone who has a correct idea 
of what individual teaching means that not only does 
the young teacher fresh from the normal school have 
httle idea of the methods and aims of individual 
instruction, but the teacher of experience is, in ninety- 
nine cases out of every hundred, even more ignorant. 
Nor is this strange when we take into account that the 
principles governing the technique of individual teach- 
ing have not been taught to the normal school graduate 
nor are they available in printed form to the older 
teachers. 

What the Normal Schools are Doing In the Way of 
Training Teachers for Individual Woric 

The next step in the study is to find what the 
directors of normal schools are doing and thinking 
along the line of preparing teachers to meet the needs 
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of individual children. To this end questionaires 
were aent to many of the normal school principiUs 
in the di£Ferent states. 

They were asked to answer along with several 
others this question: "What is done in your normal 
school to train pupil-teachers to teach pupils who for 
one reason or another need individual aid?" The 
principals replying to this question represent nor- 
mal schools in thirty different statea, so it is safe to 
assume that the facts stated present conditions as they 
exist in all parts of the United States. It is worth 
white to consider some of these Einswers as they pre- 
sent information that is nowhere else available. A 
number of these rephes are here given. 

1. " InBtniDtioii in child study has dealt especially with th«M 
(pupils) : a room (practice training} for backward diildren has b«n 
mamtuned; girls in regular practice tnuniag rooms are especiallT 
charged with work with such pupils." 

2. "The etudenta ^tend twenty wee^ in the public schooli. 
During that time they we constantly required to give mdividual help 
to bacKward pupils. 

3. "In the course in school eocoomy, the normal student's atten- 
is called to the dass id ohildreo referred to above. Their needs are 



discussed and suggestions are made for meeting these needs. In the 
training dqiartment such pupils are taken out titr individual tutwing, 
and that seems to be helpful. They are examined as to their eyes, ears, 
and t^eth as well as for atteioid powOi^ and reoommendationa are made 
to the parents for their correction. When such corrections have been 
made, the attention of the student tendier is called to it so that ^e may 
watch results. " 

4. "In my own course in pedagogy, I place a good deal of emphasis 
on the needs of individuals, and discuss with my students several idans 
for individual uiatmction that have beeo most favMsbly reodved tv 
educators. In addition to this we ^ve as much attention as possibM 
to individual instruction in the practice school but not in a particularlj 

systematic way. In the school in this dty, each <« our eeniois 

has an iH>portunJty to work one week under the poup and individual 
B^tem. 

5. "A great deal of attention is ^ven in the practice school at 

'. to the individual, both by btmaelf , in group*, and in his class. 

Individual pupils are asogned to pupil teachers. The pupil teadur 
has groups of children, and die wmcs with divisions and wiUt a wh<^ 
class, "niis is what the principal of the practice school says upon this 
__.■_._ ,m . g tc^^grs in the practice school begin work with 

IS soon as they begm their practice school w<wk, a&d 
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«Gotiiiu« it Uumi^lKiut the course. At ths same time, however, the)' 
hare an opportum^ to woric with a diTJaion, or an entire class at times 
that they mi^ deraop power to handle a class and get a standard <rf 
good grade wnl." 



indi'ndual pupib as occaraona arise for such b 

7. "We have individuaJ instruction where the needs of the pupils 
requite it and ntoke some adapted applicatioiia of the Batavia Byatem. " 

8. '"Diey (apprentice tcachere) are taught theory and givw 



■tant^ assign pupil teachers to the busincfls of bringing up pupils who 
are buk in their work, due to sicknees or abeeooe or any othxx reason: 
it is very interesting to ub haul nonnal pupils are as r^faids their per- 
■onnl qualifications and progress." 

10. "We assign such pupils to training teachers who nve them 
individual instruction and moke special study of their cases?' 

U. "The pupil t«aclia' is directed by the critic-teacher and the 
supcrintendmt of tLe practice school aa to tne beat way to aid the badc- 
wud pupil; Bometiinee this is done in class hours; sometimes out oi 
dajs. We ue giving more emjiluBia than ever before to training pupib 
in the fine art of sbidy, eq>ecially those who seem never to have dis- 
ooTered how." 

12. "PnB0a)Ul:K I do not believe in training to the extent that it 
MBuis to be believed in by New En|[landan and by some i^ the new and 
youthful professors o! education m teaches* ooUeges of universities. 
1 tliink the <hg and jMmg show iUustratee the "hi^ water mark" of 
tnining. Our ffiort here is to secure hi|^ intelligmoe and the great«at 
poeBble ad^>tabiU^ so as to accustom students to rely upon ueir own 
mitiative for difficult situations. We, thovfore, do very little of train- 
ing for the instruction of individual childrm. 

It is hard to see just how the conclusion here 
given foIloWB from the premises. 

13. "Vwy Uttle more than is done or att«npted in any school 
wbere the iuaclequacy of the 'all elaas' method is appreciated, but no 
Bystematic or orgaoiEed effort is made to meet the need. We do pro- 
nde for some of the kind of wwk suggested in your next question but 
it has not been done in a very general or r^ular way." 

14. "The Critic Teachers and Principal make a close study of 
tndividualB and their needs when they are in the practice schools, aod 
advise wim the 'Pupil Teachers' concerning these matt«a:a, sometimea 
•ugnsting and scmetimefl directiog that individual help be given where 
needed. Our senior normal students teach during the entire senicw 
jtmt, both daas and individual teaching being their portion. We thus 
endeavor to habituate them to a thou^tful and systematic procedure 
in relation to the 'one* not the 'many,' althou|^,af course, the latter 
is erer a problem in schools everywhere." 
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16. "Hie work in ps^oholo^ has this in mind. The puful teach- 
tae are ^en turns at sueh kind of practice teaching. The supeiTiaor 
of practice looks after this aa well aa the regular clan tMching By pupil 
tedchew." 

17. "We stresB this kind of woi^. Some etudfst t«achera giTO 
a large part of their time during the qiring term to this kind of woric. 
The childrBii are taken to a sqwrate room and pvea this kind of woric 
while otheiB ore reciting to HuperriBing teachers or some other teadier. " 

18. "Study, obeerration, and some practice in connectitm with 
Chaptw XrV, Bulery's C3aeBroom Manaranent, alao a oonsideratiai) 
of I\id>lo, Pocatello, Shears, and New York City g^p plans. We 
give special aid at the study lesson and special attrition at the recita- 



19. 

schools and a large part of it is done by students of the normal s>_ 

who are practicjng in the various grades. The aim is to have eaoh diild 
advance as fast as possible." 

20. "Additional student teachers are asaigoed so iJiat they may 
be tau(^t to give individu&l instruetbu and that it may be pven in the 
least tmie possible, oonaistent with thorough wcvlc" 

21. "In the first place our student teachers understand tJiat in 
the lower grades in the elementary schools, pupils should be tai^t 
to some extoit individually even when thev are twiKbt in clasea, and 
that some of the olass inatructi<»k should oe individual direcljoa and 
^dance at their seats or at the teacher's desk. Besidee, especially 
m the elementary grades, we usually have two or three ^upe •» pupib 
who need a great deal of individual attakticm. Certain students are 

' a group of pupib to be taught by them individually in quite 
11 groups. 

"We have no ^stematio organisation to train teaoboa to 

_j_j — :._ n._ ^_-_ ,1 — . 2 '--^-dpupagand 

aU that IS poss" 

^- , „ ^___, __tweliavenoBv; 

developed room for this specific purpose. ._ „ 

may come to that, but on tiie other band it looks to me as if thegawral 
public school teacher had to be trained to recognise theae pupils and 
to arran^ their work so that she may be able to give them individual 
aid. With the exception of the large cities, special teachere for retarded 
pupils are not going to be employed, at least in the near future, so we 
shall have to work it out along with the regular pupils tliat are of normal 
standard. 

23. "General study of conditions which lead to defective work in 
individual children is made a definite part of their (pupil teachws) last 
term of psychology. Each student is gjven oertam special students 
(pupils) to study while teaching in the training schools. Determined 
oFort is made to interest each student teacher in backward and special 
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24. "i. Fartieularatl«itkNiUoT«ntotbepsy'clM))ogyofindividiul 
differenoee as stated in llionidike's Principles Ot Teaching. 

"ii. Even Bmall elassee are uBiully sectioned on the boais of ability 
and pnetieo teachen are enabled to help in tbie aectioning. 

''ill. IliA m^wtrinff nt mrlivifliinl hcwIh nt hiu^b^nnl nn 



A summary of the foregoing statements reveals 
indications of progress in the line of attention to the 
needs of individual pupils. 

The needs of such children are studied in courses 
in child study, pedagc^Q^, school economy, or in psy- 
chology at several of the normal schools. One normal 
school makes a special study of the various plans that 
have been devised for better adapting school work to the 
needs of the individual. One, at least, has the teachers 
pay particular attention to detecting physical defects 
of eye, ear, nose, or throat of the pupil, and when such 
defects have been remedied, the pupil teachers watch 
for results in the improvement of the work of such 
pupils. Two of the schools report that each of the pupil 
teachers makes a detailed study of several individual 
ichildrrai. In some schools the pupil teachers are 
taught to reach the individual by breaking the classes 
into small groups; in others the pupil teachers take 
needy pupils to other rooms for special help; in still 
other schools, a modified use of the Batavia System 
is in vogue, under which the pupil teacher teaches 
individual pupils in the regular class room while the 
room teacher is eng^ed in class work, thus antici- 
pating the plan advocated in another section of this 
study. In a few schools serious thought seems to 
have been given to this question which as one school 
man puts it, is the "central problem" of school instruc- 
tion. In such schools the individual work is care- 
fully planned for and as carefully supervised. Some 
noirnal-school men confuse individual teaching with 
tutoring and coaching. Individual teaching if rightly 
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done is neither tutorii^, nor coaching. Tutoring and 
co&ching consist largely in helping the pupils along, 
in doing their thinking for them; individual instruc- 
tion never does this; if rightly employed, it helps 
the pupils to help themselves by developing power to 
think. The former kind of work makes for weakness, 
the latter, for strength. 

A Plan for Training Teachers 

It is clear to those who have given the problem 
much study that if real progress is to be made in the 
way of training teachers to reach individual pupils 
effectively some definite plan of procedure must be 
mapped out for attaining the desired end. Such 
a plan is suggested in the following question which 
was one of those in the questionaire to superintend- 
ents and also in that sent normal school principals. 
It reads thus: 

"Would not the plan of having the pupil teachers, 
as a part of their training for a few months at least, 
do individual work with the needy and backward 
pupils (such work to be done during the regular school 
hours while the room teacher is at work with the class) 
result in giving such teachers a broader and better idea 
of the teaching process and bring them into closer 
sympathy with children in general?" 

Of the fifty-six superintendents who replied to 
this question forty-eight answered in the affirmative; 
i. e. to the effect that such a plan of procedure would 
result in trainii^ pupil-teachers to better meet in- 
dividual needs. One superintendent answered in the 
n^ative and seven gave answers too indefinite to be 
interpreted either for or against the plan. Of the thirty- 
four normal-school principals answering the question, 
twenty-one answered in the affirmative, three in the 
negative, while ten answers were such as "probably" 
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or indefimte explanations that could act be counted 
either for or against the plan. It is plain that even 
if we should count the answers rated as "indefimte" 
as n^ative, a Urge majority of the superintendents 
and the normal school men are in favor of some such 
plan for giving the apprentice teachers more definite 
trainiog in dealing with individual children. 

Many of these answers are worth quoting. A 
number from each group are given: 

1. "The plan Buggeeted is m aoine meamire carried out in our 
practice Khool. I am in hearty accord with the idea. " 

2. "Certainly." 

3. "DoubtleaB." 

4. "It would be an excellent plan to give each pupil teachn* some 
practice in giving individual inetniction to pupils whether backward 
or not. A dearo" view of the psychology w learning would thus be 
revealed to the teaoh(7." 

5. "In my judgment the plan auggested would result in great 
gain to the Blower pupils. In fact, I have much admired the Batavia 
plan in this req>ect." 

6. "Yee: I think eudt work could be done with the practioe 
teachers and we tAteo do some irf this w<wk wiUi practice teachers. A 
INipil teachn is detailed to do work with a badcward pupil because of 
aovne defect, having loet time, d^ective eytm, ears, or brain. Some- 
time two or three pupils of this sort are given instruction tc^etfaer." 

7. "The normal schools find it difficult to secure facilities for prac- 
tice under which they can train teachers to handle individual pupils 
as well as claBsee. Not one practice school in fiMty in America is suffi- 
cient to the situation." 

S. "Cousinly. AH normal studenta should come to understand 
Uiat many pupils in every school require considerBble individual in- 
Btntction and that the t«a>cher must luiow faer pupils individually and 
adapt her inatructirai to them. Even though a class should be as well 
Sraded as practicable, the fact that a doMO or twenty pupils are tai^t 
toffAba in a class should not obecure the duty of me teacher to know 
the individual needs and progrees of her pupils and have individual help 
and guidance in view." 

9. "Certainly We've tried it." 

10. "It would be a capital idea. We cannot do it fra lack of 
room," 

11. "Yea. This is what we do. We stress this idea, 'Teach 
children, not books.'" 

12. 
teacher precedes h 

13. "Yes, undoubtedly." 
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14. "We do this nod eaeovngn our student tetulien to do »ll 
they can akmg tlut line." 

15. "It is a very excellent idea Eind it is practieal." 

16. "I think the plan would yield good results. We have found 
it does wfaenevw we have been able to work in that direction. " 



(tf classification of pupils flexible in the better smse; therefore many of 
the pupils are able to earn an extra promotion by receiving a little help. 
It does not seem desirable to limit the teaohos so-called extra help to 
the Retarded or to the BOTU-ehorts; the important th^ii is to keep each 
child educatively busy up to the limit of his powen ana capabilities, — 
not merely 'busy,' however. In my judgment the Normal School that 
does not provide lor this kind of trammg id its studmts falls short, very 
short, of a fairly good ideal." 

18. "My answer is: Perhaps so. But the nature of our situa- 
tion here is such that we could not set very many students to partidpata 
in giving instruction to individual children. Students here are ve^ 
independent. They, up to the present time, gel the best poeitionB in 
the profeesian thrmighout a t^itory about one htindred and fifty to 
two hundred milee in extoit. They have to leave us bef<He any such 
apecialiiation ia attainable. Moreover, the healtJi and general tme of 
the childrm in our part of the state are SO good and the means of closai- 
fication such that there would be little call for the special training which 
your question rrfers to. And even if aoch special instruction were 
Deceaaary in the actuid school, I do not see how we could attain very 
deeirable results by mieh traminn. In our academic classes we occa- 
sional^ call weak students or very bright ones aside and have them 
individually coached a little; and pretty nearly every day aome ot our 
teachers have some students remaining after sdiool hours to receive 
special help, but this practice is quite common in the schools of Missouri, 
and doee not, as it aeems to me, need very much attention in the Not> 
mal School. It is such a natural thing. It results frcwi good intelli- 
gfmce and ^mpathetic attitude towards those taught." 

It may be said by way of comment on the views 
just expressed, that the occ&sioDal help referred to is 
in the great majority, i. e. ahnost all schools, so occasion- 
al as to be of ^ght account. Furthermore the intelli- 
gence and naturalness attendant upon keeping pupils 
after school to leam what the school during the regular 
hours has not given them a fair chance to leam, may 
well be challenged. The teacher who has been well 
trained in the principles of individual instruction 
will be able to find a more natural as well as a more 
intelligent way of reaching needy pupils than by keep- 
ing them after school hours. 
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19. "I we no objection to your prtnraoitiiKi to have & teachv 



ward pupik is not very large in the majority of Khools aiid that the 
cmtception of a need c^ individual instjiictjon is very easily exanerated. 
The best plan Utat we have found ia to clasaify Mch otudent at woric 
that he can take in the elemental^ schools according to his progress 
and ability in each subject. This is possible if tme has a uniform pro- 
fram bo Utat aritbmetio ia taught all at the same hour and other sub- 
jects liliewise." 

20. "No. The great need of girb who ctHne to this NornuJ 
School to become teachers is abroad, comprehensive knowledge of chil- 
dren as a whole, — as a type of mankind; not unusual children in any 
respect, peculiar or subncoinal children, but plain, m&tt^* of fact, every 
day children. It is correct neither p^chol<»icaIly nor pedagogicaUy, 
to have beginners in any form of learning, take up, at finrt, exceptions. 
You people who think so are not educationally sound. Neither the 
race nor the individual wtK'ks upon these lines. Pupil teach«TB have no 
breadth of view. Thc^ are selfish, egotistical, and provincial in their 
iotcresta. When they nave been taji^t general conceptiaoB conoeming 
children, let them b^in to take up t£e peculiar woil of the care <rf the 
needy and backward children." 

21. "No. — Just the contrarv. The pupil teacher needs contact 
with numbae of children rather than with a few individuals. " 

22. "I do not believe in this method to any large extent." 

Hie Technique of Individual Instruction 

The real artist gets close to his canvas and a 
knowledge of the technique of his art enables hirp to 
give an effective touch now here, now there, and to bring 
his whole work nearer the ideal. He works now on 
this individual part, now on that, with a view to the 
greater xmity of the whole. It must be so with the 
artist teacher. The knowledge of the technique of 
the art of teaching must lead him to touch now this 
pupil DOW that pupil in such a way that each may be 
brought unto unity with the class. In this way class 
work may become a harmonious work of art. 

There is a technique of individual teaching, 
& knowledge of which, combined with the knowledge 
of the technique of class teaching, will enable the 
teacher by intelligent practice to so touch the minds 
of the individuals in the class as to make the class 
work a unity. Some of the important principles 
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governiDg the technique of individual instruction 
have been rather definitely formulated. These prin- 
ciples must be mastered by the teacher who would do 
effective individual work. Here are a few of these 
principles: 

1. First, the aim of individual teaching is to 
develop power in the mind of the pupil taught, without 
reference to any standard other than the pupil's own 
best good. This, of coiu^e, must be the only aim of 
individual teaching in the special school for defective 
children. In the regular school, however, this primary 
aim may be supplemented ' by the secondary aim: 
to bring about class unity. Class unity is very different 
from class uniformity. Class unity does not Taean 
that every pupil will be able to do what every 
other pupU in the class can do. It merely means that 
each pupil is so taught that he can pursue the class 
work with profit. 

2. Individual teaching must begin where the 
pupil has real knowledge. It ie to go back until it 
finds the" pupil's preperception or apperception mass 
and there begin to build. Recognition of this prin- 
ciple is fundamental to success in individual teacliing; 
yet failure to recognize it is the most common fault of 
teachers who employ individual instruction. They are 
so anxious for the pupils to progress rapidly that they 
help them on the lesson of the day, and, as the pupil has 
no sure foundation on which to build, such individual 
teaching is largely a waste of time. The teacher who 
would really teach a needy child must go back, back, 
back until she strikes the rock of real knowledge 
in the mind of the child. Thus a teacher may need 
to teach an eighth grade pupil some principle that 
should have been mastered in the fifth, fourth, or even 
the third grade. This is what many individual teach- 
ers fail to do, and this is why they fail. There must 
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be a solid foundation before there can be a permanent 
superstructure. 

3. The teacher must lead the pupil to master the 
di£Eicultie8 for himself. Tim is done by not telling him 
anything that he can be led by judicious questioning 
to discover for himself. If, however, the teacher 
finds the pupil has not sufficient data in hia mind 
from which to draw right conclusions, she tells him the 
necessary facts at once. Telling at the right time is 
true teaching. Furthermore, the teacher does noth- 
ing for the pupil that he ,can do for himself. It is, 
of course, much easier for the teachers to show pupils 
how to do certain things than it is to lead their pupils 
to do the things for themselves. To say to a pupU — 
"This is the way. Don't you see how it is done?" 
at the same time doing the work for the pupil re- 
quires little effort from the teacher. Such procedure 
gives the teacher practice but leaves the pupit weaker 
than before. It is quite a different thing to find out 
just what a pupil knows on some point and ^th this 
knowledge as a basis, lead him to master some new and 
more difBcult thing. It is hud and often slow work, 
but it counts. The development method is true teach- 
ing; the showing method is its counterfeit. 

4. The teacher must discover the pupils who 
need aid; she must not wait for the pupils to ask 
for aid. If the teacher's work is wholly individual 
she must hold frequent conferences witi the regular 
class teacher with regard to the needs of different 
pupils. She may also now and then spend the whole 
or a part of the recitation period watching the regular 
class work In order that she may see just what the 
different pupils are doing in class work. This will 
give her a better basis for individual work. The class 
teacher wiU, of course, keep a list of those pupils 
whom she is to refer to the individual teacher with 
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notes as to their difficulties for the guidance of the 
individual teacher. Examination of the diuly writt^ 
work, and also of the tests will reveal the w^k points 
of many pupils. It is really astonishing how littie the 
ordinary class teacher knows of the weak points of 
the individual members of her class. This lack of 
knowledge results from not studying the pupils indi- 
vidually. Such individual study is a requisite to 
effective teaching. 

There are, of course, many other ways to dis- 
cover the deficiencies of different pupils. The chirf 
thing is, however, for the individiial teacher to find 
those pupils who most need her aid. If she pursues 
the policy of waiting for pupils to ask for aid she will 
find herself aiding many pupils who really need no 
aid and neglecting others who need aid most but will 
never ask for it, if left to take the initiative. 

It may, however, be well at scone period during 
the day, or perhaps at two or three periods during 
the week, to give opportunity for any pupil to ask for 
aid. Such periods may do much to combat the idea 
that the individual periods are for the slow pupils only. 

5. The teacher must take a positive, patient, 
sympathetic attitude towards the pupil to be helped. 
There is no greater motive to effort in any line than to 
have someone say "I believe in you." The teacher 
must believe in the pupil, must beheve that he is 
going to improve and must be on the watch for even 
slight manifestations of improvement; yet she must 
not be impatient if these improvements are not appar^ 
ent even aft«r weeks or months of work. The soimd- 
ness of this principle is proved by the work with men- 
tally defective children whose improvement is often due 
to years of patient endeavor on the part of the teacher. 
It is the positive, patient, sympatjietic attitude that 
does much to make the individtud work effective. 
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6. Individu^ instruction as a rule should be 
^veo in the r^ular schoolroom, in the presence of the 
class but apart from it. The individual teacher calls 
the pupil needing aid to her desk; she does not take 
him from the room. He works in the presence of his 
mates and after a few minutes of work he returns to 
his seat among them and another pupil takes his place 
at the individual teacher's desk. In this principle is in- 
volved the psychology of class membership with all that 
it means to the individual pupil. The pupils who are 
sent from the room for individual help are differen- 
tiated from the other members of the class and they 
feel it. The clasf^oom is the child's school home and 
he should be kept in it so far as possible. Furthermore, 
the teacher who receives pupils for individual instruc- 
tion in a room apart from the regular classroom can- 
not know the pupils as she can by seeing them and 
■working with them in the regular classroom. Of 
couise, it must be admitted that individual instruction 
given by a second teacher outside of the r^ular 
classroom will be productive of valuable results; yet, 
we believe that the contention above made will be 
borne out by facts gained from experience. 

7. The teacher should as a rule help only one 
pupil at a time. This is the only way to give real 
individual instruction. Two or more pupils make 
a class and unless they are weak on exactly the same 
point, one must wait while the other works. 

These are some of the fimdamental principles 
which must be observed if a teacher ie to succeed 
in individual teaching. The significance of these 
principles is rarely if ever imderstood by teachers in 
general. The normal schools must teach these prin- 
ciples and emphasize their importance, if the graduates 
of these schools are to be effective individual teachers. 
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Ch^ter Nine 
ADJUSTMENT OR UNGRADED CLASSES 

When our schools are adjusted to tlie needs of 
individuaJ children there will be, in addition to the 
regular classes which will care for the great majority, 
Rapid or Promotion Classes for the gifted pupils 
and Adjustment or Ungraded Classes for the retarded 
or slow, but not abnormal pupils. Goddard's study 
showed that about 15 per cent, of the pupils in the 
first six grades of the public school syst«n he investi- 
gated were in need of adjustment classes. 

The individual supervisor, or as someone has 
called her, the class mothCT, or life-saver, will be the 
mediator between the regular classes and these special 
classes, taking care to see that no pupil is out of adjust- 
ment. 

The Mannheim system, as we have already 
pointed out, makes provision for the slower pupils 
in a special division of so-called parallel classes, fuid 
this plan has been adopted in some other cities in 
Germany and in a few other countries. Associate 
Superintendent Straubenmiller of New York City 
suggests in the New York City School Report for 1910, 
a modification of this plan for New York City. 

The> general plan, however, in this country is to 
provide for such pupils so-called Ungraded Classes, 
corresponding very closely in organization to the old 
country school. 

These ungraded or adjustment classes, when they 
are properly oi^anized, are for the normal pupils only. 
The aim should be primarily to enable Uie pupils placed 
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in them to strengtheo their weak points so that event- 
ually they can be returned to the regular classes; 
these elates should also be attended by such pupils 
as may be a tittle out of adjustment, due, perhaps, 
to ^ckness or a change of r^dence. There can be 
Qo better name for them than adjustment classes. 
The teacher of such a class is the regular adjuster 
and the individual teach^ or supervisor, is the special 
adjuster. There has been a loss somewhere, somehow, 
and these skilled adjusters are making it good. 

In a lai^ school there should be at least two of 
these "adjustment classes"; one composed of pupils 
representing the first four grades, the other of those of 
the last four grades. It should be kept in mind that 
these adjustment classes in no way correspond to the 
so-called ungraded classes in New York City which 
are really classes for mentally defective pupils and 
wouldmuch better be called " accommodation classes " ; in 
them the school work is arranged to accommodate men- 
tally defective pupils. In the "adjustment class" thepu- 
pils are being fitted to work in the normal classes, while 
in the Promotion or Rapid Classes of which we have 
spoken elsewhere, the pfted pupils are trying to cover 
the course of study in less than the regular time. 
It is imfortunate that so much confusion exists in the 
nomenclature of special classes. 

The Scboolroom for the Adjustment Class. 

It hardly need be said that a room in order to be 
a place of hope and opportunity should be large, 
clean, bright and cheerful, and well-equipped with 
the necessary books and apparatus. Too often such a 
class is assigned to some dark, dingy, iil-«quipped room; 
and the class which needs the most gets ^ong with the 
least. The time is comii^ when the school houses 
will be planned in such a way that these rooms will be 
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provided. A building planned to accommodate eight 
r^fular classes should have at least eleven clasarooms. 

Number of Pupils in the Adjustment Class 

If a single teacher must handle the ungraded 
or adjustment class there should never be more tiian 
25 pupils, and 20 is a better number; 25 can be accom- 
modated if the individual teacher can spend at least an 
hour a day in the room, while 30 or 35 pupils may do 
superior work in such a room if there can be an individ- 
ual teacher who can devote a half day or more to 
the needs of individual pupils. Indeed, the opinion 
is ventured that such a room can never become a Ixue 
place of hope and encouragement until there is one 
teacher to do the class work and another to do the 
individual work. Then things really move and results 
are accomplished. 

The writer has had the supervision of such a room 
at Westerly, Rhode Island, for several years, where 
two teachers, one doing class work, one doii^ individual 
work, have worked with from twenty-five to thirty 
pupils (a few of the pupils being subnormal). The 
results in this room have fully justified the added 
expense of the extra teacher. Oue boy who started 
in the lowest division of this room (a first grade) four 
years ago was this year, owing to the start he received 
there, promoted to the eighth grade. Under the r%- 
ular class plan he would doubtless just be entering a 
fifth grade. The writer is almost convinced that an ad- 
justment class cannot really become an efficient instru- 
ment until it has the individual teacher to aid the class 
teacher in strengtheniiig the weak places in the class. 

The Teacher 

The teacher of the adjustment room must believe 
in her own power of accomplishment as a teacher and 
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in the ability of even the slowest child to make progress. 
She must be rated plus on humanity, sympathy, pa- 
tience, and cheerfuhiess. In addition she must be a 
skillful teacher in all that the phrase imphes, a learner 
whose mind is ever open to new truth. 

She must know the human mind, especially the 
child mind, and how it unfolds and in order to know that 
she must know the whole nature of the child; she will 
then have a genetic view of life from its very beginning. 

To such a teacher, the work of guiding childrrai 
wiU never seem a narrow, tedious grind. Such a 
teacher can inspire, can teach, because her own soul 



The equipment of the individual teacher has been 
described dsewhere. 

Course of Study 

The course of study for the Adjustment Class 
need not differ materially from that for the regular 
classes except that the pupils' weak subjects should 
be stressed; and, if need be, a pupil should be allowed 
to drop a given study for a time in order to put more 
time on work in which he may be weak; or a pupil may 
have "gone stale" on a certain subject and thus need 
to drop it for a time until be can take it up with new 
zest. The writer knows of a case where a bright boy 
became dull in arithmetic. His mother consulted a 
well known psycholopst who advised that the boy drop 
arithmetic for a time which he did with the result that 
later he took up the work again and carried it along 
with success. Sometimes the ding-doi^;iDg process 
needs to be modified. 

Adjustment Classes hi New York City 

In addition to the so-called "imgraded classes" 
which as we have seen are really auziliaiy or "accom- 
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modation" classee for mentally defective pupils), 
New York City provides three types of specially graded 
classes called C, D and E classes. The C classes are 
for Don-English speaking children who need to be 
taught Ei^lish as rapidly as possible in order that they 
may take their places in a regular class; D classy are 
for "certificate pupils" who are soon to be fourteen 
years old, (the TninimiiTn age limit for school attendance 
in New York) and will then leave Bchool to go to work. 
In the D classes such pupils are given instruction in the 
"essential" subjects in order that they may reach the 
I^^ requirements as to scholarship before leaving. 

E classes are for over-age pupils and are deagned 
to enable these pupils to make more rapid pn^p'esB 
than they could in the regular grades, and thus be abk 
to gain extra promotions. An interesting study, show- 
ing the efficiency of the D and E classes is made by 
City Superintendent W. H. Maxwell in his annual report 
for 1910, pp. 97 to 103. 

Adjustment School In Syracuse, N. V. 

The ungraded or adjustment school of Syracuse, 
New York, according to Uie late Superintendent A. B. 
Blodgett "suitably provides for the needs of children 
who are ovei^rowu, that ie, lai^ for the grade in which 
they would necesBarily have to recite, and are backward 
from such causes as absence from school, and sickness"; 
pupils who find it necessary to work a part of the time, 
those who are out of adjiistment through change of 
schools; some pupils who can do the work in less time 
than the pupils of the regular grades. To this school 
are admitted only pupils of the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. The teacher of this school. Miss Falvey, 
writes that so far as she knows there is no other school 
like this in existence. 
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Miss Fdvey thinks that some sort of tests of a 
practical character would be of advantage to detennine 
the mental status of some of the pupils whc^e parents 
expect them to do more work than they are capable 
of doing. Such tests would show the parents what 
to expect of their children. 

She is also of the opinion that work done in such 
a way as "to call the physical activities into play helps 
with the mental: e. g., pupils accomplish more when 
vroridng at the blackboard th^i when set the same tasks 
at their seats. " 

For the adjustment class Miss Falvey would select 
a teacher "with an infinite amount of tact, enthusiasm, 
determination, enei^ and optimism. Perfect health 
and no 'nerves' are very essential. The teacher 
should have had a varied experience, including dealings 
with the various classes. " 

Adjustment Schools in Los Angeles 

That these schools have been a valuable means of 
diminishing suspensions and corporal punishments is 
shown by the following table taken from the report of 
Assistant Superintendent M. C. Bettinger of Los 
Angeles: 

"To show the influence of these rooms in the re- 
duction of corporal punishment and suspensions, I feel 
that it is worth while to reproduce my tabulation of 
last year's report, and to add to it the correeponding 
items for this year. 



Yeu 


Siupenmoiu 


Corporal 
Punufaiiientfl 


EnroUment 


1902-3 


218 


494 


30,909 


1903-4 


199 


483 


34,326 


1904-6 


132 


441 


37,877 


1906-6 


116 


377 




1906-7 


72 


254 


42,998 
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Other influences have been at work to assist in thia 
movement of diminution of undedrable features of our 
work, but the ungraded room has been the main 
agency." 

The Ungraded Rooms of the Los Angeles, Cal., 
school syst^n durii^ the school year 1907-8 enrolled 
1006 pupils; of this niunber 392 were admitted on 
account of age and ^ze, 236 as a means of correcting 
deportment, 187 because they "had been out of school 
one year or more and could not enter a grade." 

It would Beem, however, that the best good of all 
the children would demand that the "adjustment elaas" 
be not ueed for disciplinary purposes, especially in lai^ 
cities where there are enough pupils to form r^ular 
disciplinary classes; such special classes, it seems to 
me, might be designated as "training classes." 
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Ch^er Ten 

PROMOTION CLASSES FOR QIFTED PUPILS 

Democracy should not keep talent in the quaran- 
tine of mediocrity. Thus the discoveiy and fostering 
of talent and the setting it to work in the interests of 
society should be one of the main aims of education 
in a repubUc. Society is just b^inning to see that 
equality before the law must not be confused with 
natural equality. This confusion has doubtless led 
to some delay in society's concern for the highest 
development of its human resources. In the old form 
of caste education, the son could not rise above tiie 
station of his father. The fear that a differentiated 
education would develop caste has, doubtless, led numy 
to assume that in a democracy all should be educated 
alike. This fear is well founded if the development of 
superior powers leads, in general, to a drain upon 
society in the way of wasteful luxury, inordinate pleas- 
ure-seeking, and immoral example, evidenced by - a 
d^enerate, ease-loving progeny. But democratic so- 
ciety is coming more and more to see that this followii^ 
of false ideals of life by some of its members is due to its 
own failure to provide proper educational opportuni- 
ties for all its children. The people's schools have all 
along been cheap schools, tax too cheap to be education- 
dly efficient. This fact has led Dr. C. W. EUot to 
assert that American schools can never do their work 
well imtil the people make some approach to paying 
for public education what many parents are now willing 
to pay for the private education of their children. Dr. 
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John Dewey never said a wiser thing than this ; " What 
the beet and wisest parent wants for the education of 
his child that should the community want for all its 
children." Some writers and speakere, more promi- 
nent than wise, are forever dinnir^ our ears with state- 
ments concerning the vast sums the nation is expending 
for education, which in the aggr^ate seem amazingly 
large, nearly $400,000,000 for 18,000,000 children; an 
expenditure, however, when looked at from the indi- 
vidual side, of less than twelve cents a day per pupil. 
Almost no American conmiunity spends twenty-five 
cents a day per pupil for education; yet even the 
moderate-priced private schools charge at least a 
dollar a day per pupil for tuition alone. 

PubUc schook can be made better than the best 
private schools for a reasonable expenditure, but to be 
reasonable it must be much greater than the present 
expenditure for school purposes. In many places 
school officials are kept in office because they can man- 
age the schools on a small expenditure of money, not 
because they can make the schools more efficient. 

Why should it be a matter of surprise for a man 
of means to send his sons Mid daughters to the pubUc 
schools? The reason why public education often gets 
such scant attention at the hands of legislators, both 
state and national, is because the leaders in such bodies 
often have Uttle real personal interest in pubhc educa- 
tion because their own children are in private schools. 
Witness the penurious poUcy of Congress toward the 
NationU Bureau of Education in its recent attitude 
toward appropriating some $75,000 for establishing 
special lines of educational research. 

Society can never suffer from the evils of the caste 
system if it is willii^ to provide proper education, not 
cheap education, for all its children, to the extent of 
conservir^ and developing human power wherever 
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found. Under this scheme normal, subnormal and 
supemonual members of the commtmity will each be 
provided with educational opportunity, and encoiu'aged 
and aided to develop up to the full extent of individual 
^ility. 

Our educational scheme has been organized to fit the 
average nonnal child. Until very recently it had never 
occurred to educators to differentiate the educational 
scheme to fit different degrees of mental endowment. 

In speaking of the establishment of special schools 
in America, a German writer in Die Hii^eschide states 
that their development has been slow because their 
establishment was thought to violate the democratic 
ideal of human equality. This ideal has had to give 
way before the advance of scientific knowledge, espe- 
cifdly in the realm of the psychology of the feeble-minded. 
It is now generdly accepted that these mentally weak 
members of the human family can never by any human 
means become normal men and women. They can, 
however, by specially oi^anized schools with a speciid 
curriculum and specially trained teachers be vastly im- 
proved in their mental, moral, and physical condition, 
and to a greater or less degree made self-supportii^, and 
by proper supervision made less a menace to society. 

Society has of late years pven a great deal of 
study to the subnormal or feeble-minded child, although 
much remains to be done even here. No doubt much 
will be done in the next few years in the line of inv^ti- 
gating the patholc^cal causes of mental retardation 
in normal children. 

Lugaro' points out that "Investigation into sub- 
jects in whom the mental deficiency is very sfight, into 
the so-called deficient or backward children, would be 
of especial interest because they abeady present from 

' ModcTD Problems in Psychi&by, p. 234. 
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the clinical and psychological sides many differentiating 
signs which in all probability are dependent on ex- 
tremely diverse pathological processes. " We may thus 
some day discover the neural causes of backwardness. 

On the other hand almost nothing has been done 
to invest^ate psychologically or in any other mannw 
the possession of superior mental endowment by cer- 
tain children. 

We do not know how many such children there 
are in the average community. We do know that 
about 1% of the children of school age in a given com- 
mimity are so feeble-minded as to need special schools, 
that from 7 to 10% more (Goddard says 15%) are so 
backward as to need supplementary teaching in the 
way of individual help either by special individual 
teachers (Batavia Plan), by Parallel Classes (Mann- 
heim System), or in the ungraded room (Adjustment 
Class). We do not know, however, of the 85 to 90% of 
the school children who lenuun, how many are gifted 
with superior mental powers to such a degree that 
instruction shoiild be differentiated for them. 

Dr. F. G. Bonser* thinks that "perhaps the worst 
type of retardation in the schools is withholding 
^propriate promotion from those pupils who are the 
moat gifted, therefore of the most significance as social 
capital." This statement is made as a result of a 
study of the reasoning abihty of children of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. Dr. Bonser found that maio'' 
children of the fourth grade had mental powers superiOT 
to many children in the sixth grade, yet the ^^ed 
system made no provision for the adequate develop- 
ment of these powers. 

Dr. G. M. Whipple of Cornell, it is reported, will 
soon open a clinic to be especially devoted to the study 
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of the Bupernonual child. In commenting on the fact. 
Dr. J. E. W. WaUin' makes the assertion that the super- 
nonnat child has been most neglected of all, due, he 
trunks, to the fact that the children on the plus side 
of the efficiency curve are not so numerous as those who 
constitute the retarded group, and to the fact that 
they do not trig the wheels of the school machine. 
"But the supernormal, or precocious child, is the 
incipient genius. " 

Dr. H. H. Goddard* in his recent study of some 
2000 school children of a certain school system is 
authority for the statement that about 4% of the 
children in the public schools possess mental power so 
superior to the average child as to demand special 
opportunities in the way of special classes and courses 
of study for th^ development. For ascertaining the 
degree of mental ability, or mental age, the Binet-Simon 
tests were used. Children whose mental age was more 
than two years above their chronological age were 
considered as possessing mental power sufficient to 
entitle them to be designated as "gifted." It is to 
be doubted, however, whether a child who exhibits 
power to answer the questions three years above his 
mental level could thereby be considered so gifted as 
to require special educational advantages without 
further tests. The child's previous environmental 
eoaditions may have played an important part in 
giving him knowledge sufficient to answer many of 
the Binet-Simon questions. 

The suggestions of Meumann^ along the line of 
detennining the degree of mental endowment (Bega- 
bung) by finding the relation between practice and 

'See article, Clinictd Pe:fcholo^ and tiie PBycho-Qiiuciet, p. 123 
Journal of Educational Fayaholofnr, Haroh, Ifill. 

■ See artide, Tvo Thmiaand Cluldrei) Measured by Binet Meaau^ 
ing Scale of Intelligence, Ped. Son. June 1911, p. 236. 

*See Vorkeungen, Vol. 11, pp. 376-6. 
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ability to execute, by establishing Donns of perfonn- 
ance by which we may measure marked general or 
special ability in individual cases and by ascertaining 
the degree of ^ontaneity that characterizes certain 
activities and what is closely related, t^e natural 
impulse to certain kinds of work, will doubtless result 
sometime in standards of direct use to schools. 

Dr. William Stem of Breslau says in a recent 
article th&t society cannot afford to neglect the super- 
normal or gifted children. He does not mean by the 
supernormal the genius in the sense of Galton and 
Bfildwin, but the child "that possesses in quanti- 
tatively superior forms capacities that are generally 
exhibited by individuals at lai^e." According to 
Stem there are two types of gifted children, the speci- 
fically, and the universally supernormal. To the first 
type belong children who are exceptionally gifted in 
any one line such as music, mathematics, drawii^, or 
painting, the technical arts, or in the learning of lan- 
guages; to the second type belong children who seem 
to be endowed with sui>erior mental powers in all lines 
of activity. "Those who belong to this group are the 
great intdlects. " 

St«rD cites the invest^tion which Kerschen- 
steiner carried out on some 50,000 Munich school 
children to discover those who had marked artistic 
ability. The children were asked "to make freehand 
drawings of specified objects, both from memory and 
from nature." In this way were discovered some 
children, in most cases the children of poor parents, 
who showed remarkable talent, that had in the majority 
of cases not been properly i^praised by the sebool. 
Kerschensteiner saw to it that these children were 
assigned to art schools or arts and crafts schools where 
they would have the opportunity to devdop these 
latCTit powers. "But," observes Dr. Stem, "what 
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would have become of these children had not Kct- 
schensteiner chanced to make hie experiment? And 
how much similar talent may smoulder unrecognized 
in other places where no one thinks of making such 
tests?" 

Stem protests against the practice of prematurely 
developing children who show marks of talent. These 
"child prodigy monstrosities" are "often prematurely 
developed gems of human talent," a sacrifice to the 
"avarice and pasfflon for fame of deluded parents." 
*'Quiet, hannoniouB, general development," should 
be the lot of all children. 

J. Petzoldt, in a pamphlet entitled Sonderschulen 
fur hervorragend BefShigte," advocated the establish- 
ment of special schools for the exceptionally gifted. 
He also, accordii^ to Stem, suggests that in a large 
city like Berlin, the twenty most ^ted pupils from 
Quinta (the second-year class in the Gymnasium) 
(age ten to eleven years), should be sought each year 
and placed in a special class. "If," says Stem, 
"suitable teachers are found for such classes and 
schools, and if they are not made too large, theirachieve- 
ment may be quite extraordinary." 

Groszmann^ classifies exceptionally gifted children 
as pathological and non-pathological. The latter type 
may, as a mie, he says, be permitted to progress in 
school at their own rate, but there are special times, 
e. g., certain growth periods, such as puberty, when 
certain nervous tensions may develop, so that the 
physical health of such pupils needs careful watching. 
Under the pathologically gifted, Groszmann includes 
"the genius, the Wunderkind, and the idiot-savant." 
A real genius is a Wunderkind grown up. Leonardo 

•Teubner, Lapsic, 1905. 

' See article The Exceptionally Bridiit Child, ProceedingB, Grosi- 
m&Dn School. 10^ Anuivematy, pp. 1^112. 
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Da Vinci was a genius of tiie general type; Mozart ot 
the particular type. Mozart was cleariy a patholopcal 
genius. Dr. Groszmann thinks that the following 
remark of young William James Sidis, the eleven-year- 
old prodigy who is said to lecture to Harvard professors 
on the fourth dimension, indicates that he is warped 
somewhat in his mental make-up. "He remarked one 
day: 'I wonder whether school children in future 
generations will celebrate this as a hoUday because it 
was the day on which I began the study of the physical 
sciences '"(!) 

Barr* intimates that "backwardness and precocity 
in early childhood are indicative of an abnormal ^o. " 

Dr. G. E. Shuttleworth would appear not to favor 
the attempt to devdlop the gjfted, for he thinks that 
a marked departure from the normal in one generation 
in the ascending direction is but too apt to be com- 
pensated for by a corresponding deviation downward 
in the next, or at any rate, in succeeding generations. 
Nature dearly loves an average. 

Galton' thinks that the real genius is bound to rise 
in spite of all obstacles. He says that the best care 
that a master can take of a genius is to leave him alone. 

Hirsch"* and Baldwin" both state that the influence 
of education upon genius may be important. Says 
Baldwin, "Many a genius owes the redemption of his 
intellectual gifts to Intimate social uses, to the victory 
gained by a teacher and the discipline learned throu^ 
obedience. And thus it is, also, that so many who in 
early life give promise of great distinction fail to 
achieve it. They nm off after a phantom, and society 
pronounces them mad. " 

• Ment^ Defectivea, p. 126. 

• GeniuB and Heredity, p. 34. 

■* Geniiu and D^;eneratioii, p. 107. 

" Social and Ethical InteipratationB, p. 162. 
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Provisions for Gifted Pupils in Qemiany, France, and 
England 

The Realschule and the Gymnasium, which the 
Gennan boy enters at nine years of age and in which an 
annual tuition fee of about S25 is chained; the Lycee, 
which takes the French boy at ten or eleven and in 
which he Uves, the annual charge being from S80 to 
S200; the great English boarding schools, which also 
receive their pupils at about ten and chai^ for tuition 
and board about $1,000 a year, are founded on Hie 
principle that a certain proportion of a nation's youth 
needs special educational advantages. These schools 
provide an opportunity, especially in Germany, for 
pupils with special gifts to make an earlier differentia^ 
tion in their educational choices than is possible in 
Uie more democratic American schools. This doubt- 
less leads to more scholarly foundations, and to a more 
efficient training in preparation for certain lines of 
professional work; this is especially true in the learning 
of lai^uages. A boy of ten stands the monotony of 
the drill incident thereto much better and masters the 
difficulties of prommciation much easier than does the 
boy of fourteen, the age at which the average American 
boy b^ins such work in the Iiigh school. 

The German Volksschule has been said by some 
to lead into a blind alley, but provision is being made 
in some of these schools, notably those of Charlotten- 
burg and Mannheim, for givii^ the abler pupils an 
opportunity to get an education commensurate with 
timi powers. Ziegler'' puts much emphasis on the 
right of the child to become something better than the 
father and difEerent from him. He also says that 
the upper ranks of society need the new life and fresh 
blood from the lower social ranks to keep them from 

"See his AUe^meine FtLdagogik, Teubner, Berlin, 1905, p. 13. 
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d^enerating. On the other hand, Zi^er thinks that 
the schools should be so adminiBtered that the rank 
of the father should not be the means of gaining for the 
son a cultiu-al or professional education when the abili- 
ties of the latter have marked him for an education 
in some trade. He says: "To advise that the son 
of Mr. Uppermost or Mr. Preadent of the Govern- 
ment Board become a skillful watchmaker or cabinet- 
maker would (by the father) be r^arded as a down- 
right insult, as it was when I advised a father to allow 
his son to become a gardener. " Yet the good of society 
demands that this be done in order to avoid producing 
a "cultured proletariat." 

Provision for the Gifted Pufrils Under the Mannheim 
System 

For many years the pupils of the Volksschule in 
Mannheim" have had the option of receiving French 
instruction three afternoons a week after regular school 
hours from 4.15 to 5.15 o'clock. There were certain 
objections to this plan; the chief one was the fatigued 
condition of the children after the long school day. 
This led the school authorities to do away with French 
instruction out of school hours and to arrange for 
special diviMons in the upper grades of the free Volks- 
schule, for such pupils as had shown themselves fitted 
for the extra study by their industry and the quahty 
of their work, especially in language, and whose parents 
desired them to take up the extra language. Those pu- 
pils were chiefly considered who intended to go into com- 
mercial work and would later attend the commercial 
continuation School where instruction in French is ^ven. 

The basal idea of the Mumheim system is the 
"adaptation of the meuis of education to the educa- 
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bility of the individiial pupils. " This new arrangement 
for meeting the needs of the more gifted pupils is in 
line with this idea. 

The plan went into effect in the spring of 1909 
and is carried out according to the following regulations: 

1. The curriculum of the classes in a foreign 
language of the Volksschule is, includii^ the number 
of hours per week, exactly the same as that for grades 
VI-VIII of the BQrgerschule. 

2. Pupils composing these classes are chosen from 
the VI, VII and VIII grades of the VolksschuUn of the 
entire city, including the suburbs, and receive their 
instruction in school bouses centrally located in the 
Altstadt. 

3. A one-year language course with four hours 
of instruction weekly, ^ven out of achool time (after 
four o'clock in the afternoon) must be taken by all 
fifth-grade pupils who wish to enter upon the work of 
the regular foreign lai^uage classes. These prelim- 
inary courses are given at the regular schools, the 
pupils taking such courses being members of the 
r^ular dasses. 

4. Such pupils of the fourth grade as have been 
r^^ularly promoted and have received good reports 
throughout may be assigned to this preliminary course 
at the close of the fourth year. 

5. At the close of this one-year preliminary 
course such pupils as have made good progress in 
French and are also above criticism in the other sub- 
jects studied, in the matter of attainment, industry, 
and conduct, are admitted to the regular foreign lan- 
guage classes. 

6. Pupils whose work in the fore^ language 
classes does not come up to the standard are sent back 
to the r^^Iar classes. 
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Schotris for Qifted Pupils in Baltimore, Marjiand 

Pupils who have done superior work in the dxth 
grade are permitted (with the sanction of their parents) 
to pursue additional subjects of high school grade 
while engaged upon the regular work of the seventh 
and ^ghth grades. 

The studies generally taken are Advanced En^ish, 
German, and Latin; in a few cases pupils have been 
permitted to take some of the first-year Mathematics. 

Pupils selected for this work attend a school so 
located that enough pupils may be brought together 
to make it feasible to carry on departmental instruction. 
One such school was started in Baltimore in 1902 with 
173 seventh- and eighth^ade pupils. There were in 
March, 1910, four such schools in Baltimore, enrolling 
571 pupils of the two upper grades. Selected pupils 
are allowed to remain in these schools for an extra 
year, thus being able to complete their high school 
work in two years. The great majority of pupils 
from these classes graduate from the h^ school in 
three years, their work in the preparatory classes 
saving them a year in their high school course. 

Supt. Van Sickle writes thus of the practical 
working of the plan: 

"By Jime, 1910, 236 (preparatory pupils) in a!l 
will have graduated. Of these, 41 were in the high 
school proper but two years; 120 were in high school 
three years and 75 four years. While these 75 pupils 
who, in the early days of the plan, spent four years 
in the h^ school did not save any time, they enjoyed 
marked advantages. They earned 13,050 credits or 
an average of 174 each; whereas the number required 
for graduation was only 150. " The high school records 
of these selected pupils, both as to honors taken and 
as to ability to cover the course in less than the required 
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time, show that the preparatory work has been of 
Talue to them. 

"The fact," says Van Sickle," "that teaching can 
not be economically provided for less than three classes 
makes it necessary to organize the preparatory classes 
in selected centers." 

Obstacles to the plan: 

Some parents do not understand it. 

Some teachers are not in sympathy with it because 
it takes away their able pupils. 

Some pupils are reluctant to go to a strange school. 

Owing to these reasons only about a third of the 
pupils selected as eligible for the preparatory school 
actually go. 

Plana similartothat in Baltimore are in use in Boston 
at the Latin School; in Providence, R. I., at the Hope 
High Scbool; at Worcester, Massachusetts; at Porte- 
mouth, New Hampshire; at Richmond, La Porte, 
Crawfordsville, Goshen, Madison, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana; at JoUet and Aurora, Illinois; at East Saginaw, 
Iron Mountain, Kalamazoo, and Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan; at York and Lincoln, Nebraska; at Lead, South 
Dakota; at McAlister, Oklahoma; at New Orleans, 
Loui^ana; at Lake George and Warrensbu^, New 
York, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvama. 

These plans" practically cany out what is known 
as the "six and six plan"; six years of elementary 
school work and six yeuB of high school work. 

■* Gifted Children in the Public Schools, The Elcmentuy School 
Teaehw. A^ 1910, pp. 357-366. 

*See arUole on ^PrfrAcademic School, in K^kh^ of the Committee 
on School Organuatioa to New Ycvk City Teadiers' Awooiation, 
N«w y«k, WIO. 
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Chapter Eleven 
TRAINING OR DISCIPLINARY SCHOOLS 

Id East Orange, New Jersey, a room is set apart 
in a central school for the "uneasy boys" from the 
third to the seventh grades inclusive. Superintendent 
Davey writes, "We have so few bard cases that it has 
not seemed proper to call this an incorrigible or parental 
room. Out of 1200 boys in these grades we generally 
have six or eight in this room, where they remain until 
their conduct has been entirely satisfactory for four 
weeks. " 

In Elizabeth, New Jersey, there is an "ungraded" 
class with a man in charge to which are sent boys whose 
conduct is a detriment to the children of the regular 
classes. This is known as the Parental School. In 
writing concemii^ this school. Superintendent R. E. 
Clements says, "Some of the boys sent to tiiis schod 
are almost beyond control, are profane, indecent, 
unclean, and ^tc^ther unfit to associate with the 
'aven^ child.'" 

Many of them are to a great extent reformed after 
a longer or shorter period in the special school, and are 
sent back to their r^ular classes, their places being 
taken by others who may be on the "waiting list." 
A few seem to be imable to reform and are continued 
in the parental school &om term to term. 

The training schools in Providence, R. I., are called 
"schools for individual work." There are seven stich 
schools in the city. 
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The largest disciplinary Bchool^ in the United States 
is School No. 120, New York City, of which Miss Olive 
M. Jones is principal. 

DAILY PltOQItAM OF A TRAINING CLASS, 
SCHOOL NO. 83, BALTIMORE, MD. 



9JS0-10.10 ^tudr Spelling. 

Siloit Reading. 
10.10-10.30 Number, 

(peat woik). 



OpeniDS '. 
erdsee. Ml 



Mue 



Gf^DB, 



literatim, 
Geogr^hy, 

Fhysiologj. 
Study 3peQ- Study 
ing. Spdim 

Silent Stud^ C „ 

Reading. or History. 
R«tding, Write tdbles. 
(with teaeho'). Study tablee. 
Write toblee. Freeent 
Study tables. New Tojxo in 
ArithmMic. 

Ri^ Calou- 



10.4fi-ll.00 
11.00-11.10 
11.10-11.30 



Chftir Caning, 

BaBket^, 

RafGa Woric, 

Bent Iron 

Work, 

or Gardboard 

ConatmotiMi. 
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Daili Fbooram of Tk&iniho (XiBB, School Ho. 82, Bauwobb, Md. 
Arkbhoon 



Time 


Gnde n. Grade III. 


Grade IV. 


Caaaa. 


1.30-1.46 






Prnmanahip. 


l.«-2.00 


Seat Arithmetic. Oral Lan- 


OralLaa- 




2.00-2.20 


Reading. Gotten 


«a. 






(wHh teacher). I^uiguage. 


Language. 




2.20-2.30 






PhvBCal 
Cultme. 

ReCMBB. 


2.30-8.30 






Wood-worit. 



Comment by teacher: 

"This program is subject to frequent chaises, as 
unforseen conditions arise. A few words of e]^lan&- 
tion will, perhaps, ^ve the reader a better idea of the 
method used in planning the various lessons. 

"The period from 9.15 to 9.30 is devoted to Liter- 
ature, Nature, History, Geography, or Physiology. 
These subjecte are carefully planned, as every phase of 
the Engli^ for each grade, phonetics, spellii^, reading, 
language, dramatization, and memory gem, grows out 
of the momii^ lesson. One subject extends over a 
period of a week, each day's lesson being but a step 
in the development of the whole. The music and some 
form of construction, when practicable, are also corre- 
lations of the same subject. 

"Shortly after a boy becomes a member of my 
class, I have an interview with one or both parents, 
either at school or at the home. I then learn whethca- 
the child will eventually return to a grade, or will 
obtain employmait directly after leaving the ungraded 
class. The lessons for each child are planned accord- 
ingly. In the former case, the child is prepared for 
a higher grade; in the latter, his studies tend to fit him 
for the business world, and for the examination required 
in order to obtain an employment permit. With eveiy 
child. Individual instruction is given to overcome any 
weakness which may exist. " 
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Oiapter Twelve 
DEPARTMENTAL TEACHING 

There are many educators, Dr. C. W. Eliot among 
others, who believe the individual good of the pupils 
18 best promoted by oi^anizing the teaching of certein 
grades of the etementaty school on the departmental 
plan similar to the oi^saoization in the high school. 
By this plan, instead of having one teacher teach all the 
subjects of a certain grade, the teachers of several 
grades or classes apportion the work so that each teacher 
makes a specialty of teaching some one principal sub- 
ject. Thus, the writer has in mind a school in which 
the teaching of the four classes composing the seventh 
and eighth grades is oi^anized according to this plan. 
The teaching is done by five teachers including the 
principal, who is the departmental teacher of History. 
He has no room assigned to his chaise. The teacher 
of English has chai^ of Grade VIII Class I ; the teacher 
of Mathematics has charge of Grade VIII Class 11. 
The two classes composii^ Grade VII are looked after 
by the teacher of Geography and Science and the teach- 
er of Reading, respectively. 

The teacher in chaise of a class is called the class 
teacher and as such she makes out the reports, is re- 
sponsible for the general discipline of the room, and 
teaches the minor subjects such as Drawing, Penman- 
ship and Spelling. 

When departmental work began to be introduced 
into the elementary schools about fifteen years ago. 
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some scbools organized the teaching in the foiir or five 
upper grades on this plan but now the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that the best results are obtained 
when the use of the plan is confined to the two upper 
grades. 

The chief advantages of the plan are tiiese: 

1. Each teacher is a specialist. 

2. The teacher's daily preparation is better be- 
cause she has only one or two subjects. 

3. More thorough scholarship on the part of the 
teacher is thus encouraged. 

4. Thorough knowlec^ on the part of the teacher 
tends to more inspiring teaching. 

5. The curriculiun is enriched intensively — the 
teacher knows her subject. 

6. The teacher is thus enabled to present what 
is worth while. 

7. It tends to secure better equipment in the 
way of books, apparatus and other appliances, as each 
teacher makes a study of what is best adapted to make 
her work effective. 

8. It tends to promote the physical comfort and 
health of the pupils by having them change from room 
to room. 

The chief disadvantages are these : 

1. Teaching special subjects tends to narrow 
teachers. 

2. The teacher teaches subjects and thus forgets 
the individual, it being much harder to look after the 
individual need of 150 pupils than of 40. 

3. The departmental teachers are inclined to 
demand too much work of their pupils. 

4. It is impossible to arrange departmental pro- 
grams according to hy^enic principles so that the 
studies will come at a time conducive to the best 
results. 
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5. It tends to poorer discipline; one weak teacher 
may be responsible for demoralizing the discipline of 
a series of rooms. Associate City Superintendent 
Ha{u«n of New York City finds "that many of the diffi- 
culties of department instruction are encountered 
during the first term of the Vila grades. The pupils 
of this grade being new to the plan, become confused 
at having to recite to so many teachers; they also abuse 
the larger liberty that is given them. " Superintendent 
Haaren* thinks also that if "the defects of discipline, 
of habits of study, or of any of the things that should 
marie the good students" are corrected at this point, 
largely by the cloeer supervision of the principal, they 
will not be likely to reappear in the hi^er grades. 

Superintendent Haaren ^so points out, that a 
"ain^e departmental circuit should not have more 
than five teachers." Kilpatrick* would make six 
teachers the limit. 

Kilpatrick* further makes the rather sweepii^ 
statement, which is certainly debatable, that the plan 
of having the teachers go from classroom to classroom 
to teach their specialties, the "Peripatetic Method" as 
he calls it, instead of having the classes change rooms 
is open to serioxis objection, so serious that "it is 
questionable whether departmental teaching should 
be tried at all" where it is necessary to follow this 
method. Kilpatrick also stresses what he calls the 
"Common Subject Plan" of departmental teaching. 
Under this plan each of the department teachers would 
teach English to his own class and his special subjecte 
to all the classes of the "departmental circuit." 

' Report of School Diviuon VII in Twelfth Annual RepoH of the 
City Supt. of Bchoob New York CSty for 1910, p. 281. 

* See hu Report on Departmental Teaching in Report of Com- 
mittee on School Organiiation of New York City Teachera' Aasooiation, 
1910, p. 13. 

•See hw Dq»rtmental Teaohing, Macmillan, N. Y. 1908, p. 112. 
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Teacher. 


Ctmmon Subject 


A 


English 


B 


Engliah 


C 


English 
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Specimen Program. 

Departmental Subject. 

Mathematics 
History— Music 
Greography 
Science 
D English Manual Training 

Drawing 
Perry* makes the statement that in order to enable 
"the graduating teachers to correlate and round out 
the work" of the different teachers in the previous 
grades "it would seem best to omit the highest grade 
from the departmental plan. " 

This idea would, however, not be favored by those 
who have studied the plan most carefully. The two 
upper grades are best adapted for carrying out the plan, 

* The ManagemaDt of a CSty School, Macmillan 1908, p. 192. 
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Chapter Thirteen 

SUMMARY OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON SCHOOL ORGANIZATION TO THE 
NEW YORK CITY TEACHERS' ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE BROOKLYN 
TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

This report pves ihe result of a study of tiie popu- 
larity of the best known plans of grading and promo- 
tion among about 1,000 superintendents, principals 
and "teachers of teachers" in the different states of 
this country. A return postal card was sent to 2,000 
educators. They were asked two questions in regard 
to each of thirteen plans of grading and promotion. 

1. Have you tried? 2. Do you favor? The 
following is a biief summary of the answers to the 
questionnaire. 





NumbM'who 


Did not 


Had 






favored 


favOT 


tried 


1. 


Cambridge Flan. 


241 


120 


75 














to Hhorter oourae; Blow pupils to 










longer oou«e. 








2. 


Opportunities are provided (or 
frequent promotion. 


361 


9S 


276 


3. 


Pueblo Plan, 
anytime. 


284 


155 


207 


4. 


Batayia Plan. 
*Two teachers are employed to teach 


14S 


ass 


138 




one large class. 









* [Interpretatioas wrong or partially wrong.] 
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Numbar who 


Did not 


Had 






favored 


favor 


tried 


5. 


e^nath and E%hth Oradw taught 
amiluly to the high school method. 


479 


149 


4S6 










6. 


Group Teaching. 

Claoi ifl diTidaa into two or more 


534 


62 


539 


7. 


Pre-acftdemic School, 
as a wparate school. 


119 


269 


4$ 



Short comnuTcial or industrial 
oouTses used to supplement de- 
mentary course. 

9. Spedal claasM of over-age or foredgn 
bom children. 

10. Ungraded Classes. 

*Qa8eea otguiis^ fof defactivee or 
incorripbles. 

11. Promotion by Points. 

A proportion to advanoe by subjects 
ana not by grades. 

12. Chicago Plan. 

Teachers can promote entjre class 
as soon as grade work has been oom- 

13. North Denver Plan. 

Brigjit pu|»la help other pupils. 



Summary of Report of Committee 

"The individual child has been ignored largely" 
because our usual plan of school organization following 
the "line of least resistance" has made it extremely 
difficult to properly place the individual. Our present 
system has directly hindered self-initiative, sdf-mas- 
tery, courage of conviction, and individual independence 
and forcefulness. The child has been led too often to 
feel that the only thing that really coimted was to 
become mediocre. Such a course always secured pro- 
motion and equal rank with the best pupils. 



* [Interpretation wrong <x partially wrwig.] 
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" In all of the thousand and more replies received, 
only one or two challei^ed the urgent need of protecting 
the individual pupil through better school organiza- 
tion. "^ 

Each of the plans has something of value. Any 
plan must be more or less modified to suit local condi- 
tions. 

1. Am OF School Organization. — To g^e each 
child a chance to work up to the full measure of his 
capability. A school providii^ such opportunity pre- 
sents ideal conditions. 

2. Mbams op Providing this Opportunity. — 
Flexibility of school organization. The course of study, 
the program, the equipment, grading, and promotions 
should all be planned to meet the needs not of the 
"average child" but of the individual children. 

3. CiASSiFicATiON AND Grading. — Attainment 
^ould be the basis of classification. A pupil should 
be rated on the points or units of work he has actually 
accomplished, irrespective of what other members of 
the class or school have accomplished. 

4. Promotion.— Promotions should be made at 
any time when the individual pupil completes satis- 
factorily a given portion of the course. He should be 
given credit for this amoimt of work and allowed to go 
on to new work. This ia promotion by points rather 
than by classes. The pupils should be made to see 
that not change of teacher and classes, but attainment 
as evidenced by power to attack and solve new problems 
is the essential element of promotion. 

5. Study. — School organization should provide 
time for independent study. Such study time should 
furnish opportunity for the pupil to make up lost work 
and to do work that may help him to advance more 

I. 3. Vkd Evrie Kilpatrick. Chairman Com. <hi 
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rapidly. The study pmod will be ineCFective unlees 
the pupil can be made to aee that the work done naJlj 
counts toward his advancement. 

6. CoTTBSB OP Stodt. — ^The course of study 
should be written in sections, each covering the work 
that could be done by the normal child in one or two 
months. Credit should be given for each unit of woik: 
as it is accomplished. It is not possible to modify 
the course of study by elimination; it must be done by 
individual election, one pupil electing "languid 
enrichment" another "Indxistrial enrichment." 

7. Methods op TEACHma.—Interest shoiild be 
stimulated by the beet physical conditions and by keep- 
ing the class at work as individuals, giving each child 
abundant opportunity to express himself. 

Concert recitations are "taboo." 1. Instructing 
the class; 2. giving opportunity for study and reflec- 
tion; 3. giving opportunity for individual expression 
and advancement; 4. examining and recording; all 
four phases are elements of good teaching. The study 
phase has been too much n^ected. 

8. Rbcobds and Equipment. — A pupil's attam- 
ments should be properly recorded. (The French 
carter might be a valuable means of spurring a pupil 
on to higher attainments. This personal record book 
goes with the pupil from grade to grade. In it are 
recorded his successes and failures.) 

Each pupil should have his own individual school 
equipment. In Has way responsibility and initiative 
are developed. 

9. School Sessions. — The aU-the-y ear-round 
school should prevail. Vacation schools and summer 
schools for review work, as at St. Louis, are forerunners 
of the ch&i^e that is to come. Teachers should teach 
and pupils shoidd be comp^ed to attend a minimum 
number of days durii^ the year. 
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10. Mass Teaching uust qive way to Class- 
blDlviDnALiZED Teachinq.— Each pupil of the class 
group must feel free to work ahead up to the full 
measure of his ability and be encouraged and shown the 
way to succeed. This is the end of true education: 
not to pass through the grades, eight, sixteen, or 
twenty-four, but to pass throu^ a process of self- 
development so stimulated and fostered that the best 
good of both the individual and society will result. 

The report contains much valuable information 
in the way of opinions from different educators through- 
out the coimtry. 

The mon(^»phs on the various plaM are, however, 
too short to give any re^ grasp of the working of the 
plans and some of the writers, notably the writer of the 
monograph on the Batavia plan, show lack of gra^ 
of the fundamental principles of the plan described as 
well as marked hostihty to it. 

A vote such as was taken can mean very little in 
regard to the success or real merits of a particular plan. 
The writer happens to know that in all New Eo^and 
the Batavia System has been given a fair trial in but 
three school systems. The heads of these school sys- 
tems and the great majority of their teachers favor the 
plan. He also happens to know that the Group Meth- 
od referred to in the questionnaire is entirely different 
from what is generally called the Group System in 
most sections of the country, which is nothing more 
than the St. Louis or Elizabeth Plan. In the question- 
naire many voted for or against one thing and were 
recorded as voting for or against another. 

The report will do much good if it will stimulate 
school men and women to thoroughly study all plans 
of grading in a scientific spirit with the idea of knowing 
the strong points and the weak points of each one. No 
universal plan of grading will ever be evolved, but there 
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doubtless are several plana that will accomplish good 
results when they are intell^ently administered in the 
interests of the individual children. 

We need to study in all cases the individual abil- 
ities of the pupils. 

Dr. W. Franklin Jones* sums up the matter very 
well in the following sentence which closes his valuable 
Study of Grading and Promotion. "Classification and 
promotion should be made on the basis of personal 
acquaintance with the abilities and needs of the specific 
subjects, rather than on the basis of the formal examinar- 
tion covering any or all subjecta " The provision 
for bringing about this personal knowledge of each 
pupil will do much to evolve a rational plan of grading 
and promotion. We must know the child before we 
can meet his needs. 

*See Fq^iholo^cB] Clinic, Juite 1911, p. 117. 
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Charter Fourteen 
MANU-MENTAL SCHOOLS 

No attempt will be made to treat here the subject 
of trade Bchools and classes preparatoiy to such schools. 
This phase of the subject has been extensively treated 
by many difTerent authors. Many cities have, however, 
within the last two years started schools for the averse 
and retarded pupils, boys tmd girls that are stranded 
in the lower and middle grades and will soon reach the 
limit of compulsory school attendance and will then 
leave school with the merest elements of an intellectual 
education. The school as ordinarily organized has 
made no provision for the manu-mental training of 
these mentally slow, sometimes only bookishly slow, 
boys and ^Is. 

These boys and girls need the manu-mental work 
that has been bo potent in developing the race, work 
that is closely allied to the everyday stru^e for making 
a living. Such work may be the foundation upon 
which later a trade training is built. If so, well and 
good, but it must be recognized that many of theee 
slow boys and girls will never learn a trade; they will 
be ordinary day laborers in the different industries and 
commercial enterprises, yet they need this practical 
training that the manu-mental school can ^ve, to 
make them more skillful ordinary workers, and what 
is equally important to make them, both boys and ^Is, 
better prospective home-makers. The man and the 
woman who have been trained to use their hands in 
the many ways that they can be so trained in these 
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e;>ecial schools just coming into being, will make better, 
more provident and happier citizens, who know how, 
because of this practical training, to take care of them- 
selves and their homes as well as to render more efficient 
industrial or commercial service. 

Differentiated courses for such pupils in the upper 
grades have been worked out in some school systems, 
notably that of New Britain, Connecticut, and of 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. Superintendent S. H. 
Holmes, of New Britain in his report for 1911, writes 
as follows of the differentiated courses in the Grammar 
School: 

"This plan has now been on trial for a full year. 
Up to Septfsnber, 1910, l^e Gramnuu: School had offered 
to its pupils only one course of study calculated to 
prepare for entrance to the H^ School, whether they 
were plannii^ to enter the H^^ School or not. 

"The woric of the school as arranged for the past 
year and at tlie present time consists of four diff««nt 
and differing courses, each one of which may lead to the 
Hi^ School if the pupO maintfuns creditable standing 
m his work." 

These courses are as follows: 

Course A. — The General Course — designed to 
prepare particularly for the English and classical courses 
of the High School. 

CoTJBSB B. — The Household Arts Course for Girls 
— designed to prepare for (a) The Domestic Science 
Course of the High School: (b) The Trade School for 
Gills, and (c) the duties of home mftVing and house- 
keeping. 

CouBSB C. — The Practical Arts Course for Boys — 
designed to prepare for (a) The Mechanic Arts CouiBe 
of the High School: (b) The Trade School for Boys. 

CouBSB D. — ^Business and English Com^e for 
Boys and Girls — dedgned to prepare for (a) The Com- 
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mercial Course of the High School; (b) Hie Business 
CoU^e : (c) also intended for those pupils who go direct- 
ly from the Grammar school into podtdons in stores 
and offices. 

"The choices in September, 1910, were as follows: 



Grade VIU. 






Courae A—Boys 


83 




Girls 


90 


173 


CouiBC B— Girls 


22 


22 


CoiuseC— Boys 


37 


37 


Course D— Boys 


22 




Girk 


25 


47 


Total number in grade 




279 


Guam IX. 






Course A — Boys 


93 




Girls 


84 


177 


Course B— Girls 


10 


10 


Course C— Boys 


12 


12 


Course D— Boys 


4 




Girls 


H 


IS 



Total number in grade 214 

"At the close of the year, allowing for such with- 
drawals from the school as usually occur and for such 
changes in choice of courses as were permitted where 
reasons seemed adequate, the numbers in the courses 
stood as follows: 
Grade VIII. 

Courae A — Boys and Girls 179 

Course B—Giris 23 

Course C— Boys 30 

Courae D — Boys and Giris 42 

Total number in grade 274 
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Grade ZX. 

Course A — Boya and Girls 180 

Course B— Girls 9 

Course C— Boys 10 

Course D — Boys and Girls 18 

Total number in grade 217 

"Oneof Uiemost noticeable and satisfactoiy results 

of the new plan of organization is its effect in preventing 

the large percentage of loss which has formerly been 

experienced in the grammar grades. 

"Any reasonable plan that serves to hold the pupils 

in the school until they have finished the year's work is 

worth aU that it calls for in added difficulty of oi^an- 

izatioD or cost of administration. 

"Some of the advantages which may reasonably be 

expected from such a plan of differentiation of courses 

may be briefly stated as follows: 

1. Prevention of loss in m^nberBhip. 

2. A better quality of work, because individual 
abihties, tastes, interests and purposes are considered. 

3. Closer connection with Trade School and Hi^ 
School courses and better preparation for life work for 
those who leave school at the end of the Gnuninar 
School course. 

"The choices of courses for the school yeax opening 
September, 1911, have resulted as foUows: 
Gbadb VII. (Formerly Grade VIII.) 
Course A — Boys 94 

Gu-ls 100 194 

Course B— Girls 36 

Course C — Boys 44 

Course C— Boys 31 

Girls 34 65 

Total number in grade 338 
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Grade VIII. (Foimeriy Grade IX.) 

Couise A — Boys 79 

Girls 107 186 

Course B— Giris 16 

Course C— Boys 21 

Course B— Boys 18 

Girls 22 40 

Total number in grade ^3 

Practical Arts SdKwI of Rtcbtmii;, Massachusetts 

The Practical Arts School of Fitchbui^, Massa- 
chusetts, offers the following four courses for the pupils 
of the seventh and e^th grades.' 

Courses al Study 

Commercial Course, 30 hours per week. 

123^ hours to literature, c<»npofiition, spelling, 
penmanship, mathranatics, geography, history ai^ 
science. 

7^ hours to physical training, social dancing, 
music, general exercises and recesses. 

10 hours to typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and business ludthmetic and related design. 
Practical Arts Course, 30 hours per week. 

123^ hours to lit^«ture, comporation, spelling, 
penmanship, mathematics, geography, history and 
science. 

73^ hours to physical training, social dancing, 
music, general exercises and recesses. 

10 hours to drawing, designit^, printing, maying 
and repairing. 
Household Arts Coubsb, 30 hours per week. 
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12^ hours to literature, compomtion, spelling, 
penmanship, mathematics, geography, history and 
science. 

73^ hours to physical training, social dancing, 
muedc, general exercises and receasee. 

10 hours to household ui». 
LrrERART GouBBE, 30 hours p^ week. 

123^ hours to literature, composition, spelling, [>en- 
manship, mathematics, geography, history and science. 

7}4 hours to phy^cal training, social dancing, 
mudc, general exercises and recesses. 

5 hours to a modem language. 

5 hours to drawing, designing, printing, making 
and repairing. (Household Arts for girls.) 

Home study is also required — two hours a week 
in grade seven and five hours a week in grade eight. 

"This home study, it is expected, will gradually 
develop the habit of doing part of the school preparation 
outside of school hours and make the pupil better able 
to meet the high school requirements of fifteen hours 
home study per week. It may seem to some that 
with thirty hours of school sessions per week there 
should be no required home work. If there be any 
holding such an opinion they should not forget the 
unount of time in each course given to manual woik, 
and the total hours of study and recitation required 
of first year high school pupils. One of the causes of 
failure in taking up high school work is the jump from 
the ordinary eighth grade requirement of twenty-five 
hours per week to the hig^ school requirement of forty 
hours per week. As arranged at the Practical Arts 
School the transition is easier. 

"Seventh Grade — 32 hours per week including 5 
to 10 hours manual work. 

"Eighth Grade — 35 hours per week, including 5 to 
10 hours manual work. 
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H^ School — 40 hours per week. 

"It will be necessary hereafter to set a limit to the 
number of pupils who can be admitted to each of the 
courses. Next September (1912) the numbers which 
the school can accommodate will be as follows: 

"Literary, 64; Commercial, 64; Practical Arts, 64; 
Household Arte, 64; a total of 256 in grades seven and 
eight. 

"Pupils attending Day Street School and the Ed< 
gerly School should be given the first opportunity ; after 
which the courses, until the number Ihnit is reached, 
should be open to all pupils in the city who have com- 
pleted the sixth grade work. Such pupils should be 
received in order of application, which should be made 
through the office of the superintendent of schools. 

"The work of the school has been broadened and 
strengthened, by the purchase by the state of nearly 
ten acres of land which will provide ample opportunity 
for agricultural work and for athletics. B^piming 
next spring it is planned to give the boys attending 
the school an opportunity to earn something by work- 
ing Saturdays and vacations upon the hmd. 

"The school, it is hoped, is meeting better each year 
the purposes for which it was established: to make the 
book work of the elementary school real and therefore 
significant; to impress the pupil consciously and un- 
consciously with the truth that the world is a world 
of work even more largely than a world of books; and 
to teach him that hard manual labor is dignified and 
worthy and one of the greatest of men's blessings— 
the basis of sound heal^, cheerful spirits and good 
morals. Incidentally, the literary work is improved 
as its use and value is understood. The pupil is also 
brought into contact with several trades and is thus 
enabled to make an intelligent choice of a vocation, 
when such a choice is to be made. 
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' "The growing appreciation of the aims and the work 
of the school not only in Fitchbui^ but in other parts 
of the country is gratifying to those who have given so 
freely of their thou^t and time to its development. 
Peculiarly pleasing was the declaration of the Chair- 
nian of the Canadian Commission on Industrial Edu- 
cation that some such course as the practical arts course 
should precede and be a pr^>aration for trade or voca- 
tion cmiTses — and of other members of the Commission 
that the school was one of the most su^estive, interest- 
ing and helpful contributions to the solution of the 
present educational problem that they had found in 
their sixteen months of travel in Europe and the United 
States. They found but one similar school, an ele- 
mentary Practical Arts School, recently opened in 
Leeds, England." 

The Cleveland Elementary Industrial School 

The Elementary Industrial School of Cleveland, 
Ohio, may be taken as a type of the many manu-mental 
schools thaA are being oiganized in different parts of 
the United States. It is really a school for hand- 
minded children. The school was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1909. It was oiganized especially for those pupils 
who were not under thirteen years of a^ and who were 
stranded in the sixth grade and were not less than two 
years older than the normal age for the grade. Prin- 
cipals of the elementary schools were asked to recom- 
mend for the school such boys and girls as in their judg- 
ment would be most benefited by the work of such a 
course. The consent of parents was also obtained by 
showing them that their children would make greater 
progress and be more benefited in the new school than 
in the regular schools. The school is more than a 
trade or vocation school. "Industrial considerations 
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were, indeed, to lead and the practical tendencies of 
the pupils were to be appealed to and onphasised both 
in hand-worii and in academic work. They were to 
rev^, as it were, in practical efficiency. Yet, at the 
same time, no effort was to be spared to touch and stir 
the deeper springs of personality, or manly and woman- 
ly qualities m the pupils, to lead them to an apprecift- 
tion of the social and esthetic value of work, to spiritual- 
ize their growii^ efficiency with elements of good will 
Mid joy." 

Course of Study and Time Schedule 

The course covers two school years. The school 
session is from 8.30 A. M. to 3.15 P. M. and is divided 
into nine periods, one of which is a lunch period. There 
are thus forty periods each week which may be devoted 
to instruction and practice. One half of this time is 
devoted to practical instnictionin Engli^, mathematics, 
history, geography, and hygiene; the other half is 
devoted to domestic economy, industrial work and 
gymna^um practice. The school is equipped with 
shower baths and a swimming pool. There is also an 
assembly hall in which general exercises are held. Tlie 
sexes are segr^ated, thus enabling the teachers to shape 
the work in each subject to the particular needs of 
each sex. 

The Course for Oiris 

The industrial and economic course for girls 
includes cooking, laundering and general household 
management, together with work in sewing, garment- 
making, millineiy, drawing and design and applied art. 
They are given training in the care of the sickroom 
and in the elementary principles of nursing. They 
learn the essential features of good plumbing, Uie care 
of traps, of the sink, the refrigerator and the bath-room. 
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They are taught a ample system of household account- 
ii^ and are given much practical mformatioo concem- 
ii^ the "cost of food, fuel, service, rents and typical 
family budgets." The giris make visits of inspection 
to the markets, to bouse-fumishjng stores, to shops 
and factories, gaining in this way valuable first-hand 
knowledge. A room is placed at the disposal of the 
giris which serves consecutively as living-room, dining- 
room, bed-room, and sick-room. The giris and boys 
co-operate in furnishing this room; the regular care and 
detailed management are given over to the girls. 

The Course for Boys 

The boys are taught in the industrial course, free- 
hand and mechanical drawing, "woodwork, pattern 
making, design and craft." The aim throughout is 
to correlate ^e school work as much as possible with 
the coiresponding work in the industries. Along with 
the bench woiIe are given problems calling for a sya- 
tematic use of tools and a knowledge of the nuun 
principles of construction. 

' ' Commercial problems are offered in appliances tor 
the school gardens, in the making of bulletin boards, win- 
dow boxes, pictiu% frames for the schoolrooms and many 
other articles. The boys receive some practical knowl- 
edge of house fumishing in helping the girls to furnish 
the model room ; they also make fximiture for their own 
needs at home. The main principles of construction 
are solved on work in miniature. " Metal fittii^ for 
woodwork, paints, stains and finishes are studied and 
applied. The boys make visits of inspection to shops, 
factories, to drafting rooms and to the work-shops of 
other lines of industry. "Stress is placed upon busi- 
ness methods, time-cards, expense and checking sya- 
tems, measuring, estimating cost, bills, letters, materials, 
and contracts. " 
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The Effect of the Work upon the PupUs 

Dr. Hailman,* to whose report on the Cleveland 
Elementary Industrial School I am indebted for most 
of the facts here presented, states that the new woric 
is a source of encouragement to the pupils; the pupils, 
under the sensible discipline and kindly and intell^ent 
guidance of sympathetic teachers, soon find that they 
have abUities which they little knew before. They 
also see new meanir^ in the academic work, and 
take it up with new zest. "As they have gained in 
confidence, they have gained in poise." They have 
learned to respect themselves and in this way have 
come to have more respect for the work of the school. 
They have increased their power of initiative and 
their sense of responsibihty. 

"Significant," writes Dr. Hailman, "is the g^n 
of the pupils in their academic work. Indifference 
yielded to intelligent interest; discouragement and 
apathy in the presence of difficulty, to determined per- 
sistence and the fervor of achievement. Puents who 
came to visit the school expressed themselves as much 
pleased, praised the growing interest and ability of 
their children in academic, as weU as economic, sub- 
jects, seemed to enjoy the new sensation of pride in 
the work and progress of their children." 

A gain in regularity of attendance of the pupils 
was also noted, although many of the pupils were 
compelled to ride or walk distances of several miles 
to get to school each day. 

Furthermore, after two years of existence the pre- 
judice against the school on the part of some, due to 
the thought that membership in the school implied 
dullness, has been so far overcome that many so-called 
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bright children have filed applications for admission. 
A still more convincing proof of the worth of the school 
is found in the fact that a number of pupils who had 
lost interest in school work before their admission to 
the Industrial School, are now anxious to prepare them- 
selves to enter tiie Technical High School. 

Course of Study 

First Year, Boys 
Drawing 

Simple Working Drawing. Freehand sketching — 
Representation of simple objects, graphically and in 
view-drawing. 

Working Drawings — Simple objects iUustrating 
necessity for and arrangement of views. Conventions 
of lines, dimensionB, sections, etc. Drawing to scale. 
Application in working drawings for the shop. Sub- 
j«^ related closely to industry by using much illustra- 
tion material, drawings, blue-prints, etc., and by visits 
to shops and drafting rooms. 

Practical Outlook. Work as mechanical or 
architectual draftsman. 

Siupi^ Lbttbring. Phun letters and figures used 
in mechanical and architectural drawing. 

Application in connection with working drawings 
and sketches in shops. 

Composition In Lbttbring. Types of letters 
used in reference to artistic effect in spacing and in 
relation to mai^ns and space to be filled. Tail pieces, 
line finishings, initials, illuminating, monograms. 

Application in titles, title pages, book covers, 
bulletins, advertisements, business cards, etc. 

Illustrative material, visits to printing office, etc. 

Practical Outlook. Sign, bulletin and placard 
painting as a trade. 
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Dbbion. For the development of the sense of 
outline, fonn and proportion. 

Application in wood and metal work. 

Simple Metal Work. Design applied in simple 
objects in copper, brass and otiier soft metals, particu- 
larly fittings for wood workbox comers, hinges, escutch- 
eons, catches, drawer and door bolts, plates, surface 
decorations, etc. 

Woodwork 

Preliuinart Problems. Problems presenting 
systematic use of tools and general principles of con- 
struction, involved in simple projects of use and beauty, 
applying art principles of form and color, and correlat- 
ing with metal work, mechanicfd aud free-hand drawing. 

C0MMERCU.L Problems. Problems of commercial 
value, such as appliances for school gardens, window 
boxes, bulletin boards and frames for schoolrooms, etc., 
etc., otherwise made at the repair shop. 

Finishes. Stains, paints and finishes studied and 
applied in various wood-working projects. 

Business Methods. Time card, e}q>ense and 
checking system, measuring, estimating, costs, bills, 
letters, materials, contracts, etc., etc., correlating with 
Ei^lish, Get^aphy-History and MatJtiematics, in both 
first and second years. 

First Year, Girls 
Household Arts 
Aim. The training of pupils in the subjects which 
pertfun to life in the home. 

Cookery. Cooldng of types of vegetables, cereals, 
the various cuts of meat, flour mixtures, instruction m 
the principles underlying the work, preparation and 
serving of meals, practice in writing menus, care of 
the kitchen and dining-room. 
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Sanitation. Plumbing, cleaniiig of tra^, care 
of the sink, refrigerator and bath-room. 

Laundrt. Washing of dish towels and table linen. 

Sbwing. Care and use of machines. Making of 
uniform for household science, sewing bag, mending, 
hemmiDg table linen, corset cover, shirt-waist suit. 

Art. Designs for table linen, wall paper, rugs, 
dr^>eries, dishes, beauty in form of dishes and cooking 
utensils and fitness for use, lettering, title pages of note- 
books, illustratioiis for notebooks, suitable pictures 
for the home. 

Lettering for making articles made in sewing, tex- 
tile designs, fitness of articles for their use, suitable 
designs for embroidery, pictures of beautiful costumes. 

HonsEHOLD Accounts. Cost of food in the lessons. 
Cost of meals which are prepared. Cost per capita 
per day. Cost of furnishings, textiles, clothing. 

MiTSEuu. Textiles and materi^ from which 
they are made, pictures of looms, spinning wheels. 

Class Visits. Markets, stores, factories and shops. 

CoBRBLATiON. All of the wopk is correlated with 
Ei^Ush, Geography-History and Mathematics, in both 
first and second years. 

Second Year, Boys 

FIBST TERM 

Work as outlined for the first year continued. 

SECOND AND THIRD TERMS 

Full time for industrial work (about eighteen three- 
quarter hour periods each week) may be devoted to 
qieeialixation in one of the following subjects: 

Mechanical Drawii^. 

Printing. 

Cabinet Making. 

Pattern Making. 

Building Construction. 
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Clabs Visits. After class talks and discussions, 
visits to drafting rooms, buildings in the process of 
construction and finish, to cabinet shops, paint manu- 
factories, printing offices, pattern shops, etc. 

Second Year, Girb 
Household Abtb 

Cookery. Preservation of food; canning of peach- 
es, peu:s, tomatoes, jelly, sterihzation. Preparation 
of such combinations of food as could be used for a meal. 

Soups, bread, salads, simple desserts, preparation 
and serving of meals, infant feeding, invalid cookery. 
Practice in writing menus. 

Sanitation. Review of first year work. 

Laundrt. Hard and soft water, action of alkalies, 
making of soap, preparation of starch, removal of 
stains, washing and ironing of various textiles. 

Home Nubsinq. Making a bed, care of sick 
room, simple treatment of cuts and bums. 

Sewing. Making of drawers, nightgowns, dress 
of wash materials. Emphasis is placed upon increase 
in speed. 

Art. Household decoration and furnishing. Col- 
ors and materials suitable for the various rooms and 
uses in a home. Study of the principles imderlying 
artistic construction in dress. Study of historic exam- 
ples of dress. 

Mechanical Drawing. Working drawing for 
anything needed for the kitchen such as table, drain 
board for sink, shelf or drawer for pantry, accurate 
measurements for windows for window fixtures, draw- 
ing to scale of windows. 

Household Accounts. Cost of food, fuel, service, 
rent. Typical family budgets. 

Class Visits. Markets and house furnishing 
shops. 
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Economic Valux. The use which the woman 
makes of money in the home is of equal importance to 
the acquiring of the money. "It is the present duty 
of the economist to magnify the office of the wealth 
expender, to accompany her to the very thre^old of 
the home, that he may point out its woeful defects, its 
onptiness, caused not so much by lack of income, as by 
lack of knowledge of how to spend wisely." 

What the Pupils think of the School 

Dr. Hailman asked a second-year class of twenty- 
seven girla and a class of thirty-seven boys to write 
him letters expressing freely their opinions as to the 
benefit they had derived from the work at the Industrial 
School. 

The following extracts from the letters received 
will indicate the spirit of their answers with reference 
to this point: 

Report from Qlrls 

"Arithmetic and geography I never could under- 
stand in grade school, but since I have come here I 
am interested. " "I like the school because the teachers 
teach the studies we most need, eapecially the boys and 
giris who want to earn their own living. " " I find that 
I have improved in the subject which seemed to halt 
my progress in school. This subject was arithmetic, 
and I am grateful to the teacher and the school for 
their help. " "The school work is told so interestingly 
that we can use it out of school." "I like the school 
because it has helped me to get good marks in school and 
be good to home folks." "The school has taught me 
to be more useful in the home and to be neater in my 
work than I used to be." "I hope this school will 
help me more every day, so that I may be more useful 
when I grow older." "Here we leam how to sew and 
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cook, and we leam arithmetic and geography that 
we will use out in life." "Our arithmetic and other 
studies are given us in a way that will help us when 
we are grown up." "This school has helped me to 
wish to be helpful to others, and it has taught me work 
that, when I am home, I can help my mother." "The 
teachers here apeak to us like grown-up sisters. They 
tell us what we should do in a way that makes us feel 
at home." "I enjoy coining here, because the lessons 
are more business-like." "Since I came here I have 
learned more than in the seven years at grade school, 
especially in arithmetic." "I like this school because 
I never could have learned anything and I axa more 
use in the world. I learned how to be a lady. " "Out 
in the grade school I felt as if I just wanted to stop, but 
here the work is so interesting that I don't like to leave 
it. " "The school has helped me in what I needed most, 
obedience and behavior. " 

Cooking and sewing were mentioned as favorite 
subjects by twenty-one; gymnasium practice and 
swimming by eight; geography by six; arithmetic by 
ten; English by nine; drawing by five. Six of the girls 
are tookii^ forward with eager interest to the millinery 
of the second-year course. 

Reports from Boys 

Letters similarly obtained from a class of thirty- 
seven boys, yield the following more or less sigmficant 
extracts: 

"The lessons were so interesting that I felt as 
if I was taking a new hold in life." "I am more busi- 
ness-like than I was before, and can do my work much 
better." "Mechanical drawing I like best, because 
you have to be neat and accurate." "It has tau^t 
me what an education means in life." "We do not 
sit in one room all the time and have the privilege of 
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changmg classes." "The school has made me be more 
of a man; it has made me have more self-respect and 
responsibility." "I like the shop-work because it 
gives me something to do with my hands." "The six 
houis in this school pass quicker than the five hours in 
the other school." "It makes me more respectful 
and the work is more of the kind I like." "If the in- 
dustiifd school continues to be used to make men of 
boya, it will soon be of great value." "In making 
things at home I have more confidence in mj^elf." 
"It has learned me to have better manners and to do 
better arithmetic and lots of other things." "The 
work I like best is arithmetic, because I did not know 
any at all before I came here. " "I learned to be more 
obedient and my parents say : ' You seem to be learn- 
ing more now than you used to learn.'" "The school 
has made a man of me." "The school has helped me 
to think and to get my work more easily." "Shop- 
work and drawing I like best, because they teach me 
to be accurate." "I like it because it is the fine of 
work I will follow." (Several boys express this 
thoi^t; others see in the work good preparation for 
the Technical High School, f^d one of these for sub- 
sequent attendance upon a course in scientific farming 
at the O. S. U.) "It has not only helped me in learn- 
ing a trade but to get along better in my other studies. " 
"It has tai^t me to like school. I like all the work 
we have." 

Among favorite subjects, mechanical drawing is 
mentioned by twenty-six, woodwork by eighteen of the 
boys. Seven boys praise the fact that they do not have 
to sit in one room all day. One boy criticizes "the 
poor location" of the school, but is otherwise much 
pleased. 

It is clear from these extracts that the work is 
taking the right hold on the fives of the boys and girls 
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and that they see in Bchool work, not something that 
is divorced from life but something that has "every 
earmark of actual life." 

The testimony of the teachers of the school cor> 
Toborates the statemaits of the boys and ffiia. These 
teachers think tiiat the industrial and economic work 
of the school was responuble for the chai^ in the 
pupils' attitudes to school and toward life in general. 
The pupils were led to see the value of academic woi^ 
throu^ its application to the economic and industrial 
work and to appreciate the need of a masteiy in both 
lines of endeavor. 

The teachers also sought to get hold of the pupils 
by taking a genuine interest in them, and by teaching 
them to see that the "school liked them, believed in 
them and in their ability." This individual oversight 
and interest was made easier by the fact that the classes 
had much smaller memberships than those of the or* 
dinary school. 

Boston, Massachusetts; Rochester and Albany, 
New York ; Indianapolis, Indiana, and St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, have organized schools and courses somewhat 
similar to those just described. 
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Qiapter Fifteen 
CLASSES FOR STAMMERERS AND STUTTERERS 

In nearly every school there are children suffering 
from speech defects, and in the great majority of caaes 
such defects 8ie curable. 

Conradi esUmates that in 19(M there were about 
half a million children suffering from such defects in 
the public schools of the United States. 

In order to make this number, children suffering 
from minor defects in enimciation would probably 
have to be counted. It is also likely that within the 
last fifteen or twenty years phonetic reading and pho- 
netic drills in the schools have tended to correct to a 
considerable degree faulty habits of speech. 

Rowe' estimates that about one child in a biutdred 
is either a stammerer or a stutterer. 

Dr. Hudson-Makuen* estimates that there are 
upwards of 300,000 stanunerers in the United States; 
of which number about one-fourth will overcome the 
defect of their own accord ; the remaining three-fourths 
must expend a great deal of time and enei^ upon the 
work of recovery and secure in addition the help of a 
specialist in speech defects. 

Germany* leads all countries in the estabhsbing of 
pubhc schools for the treatment of speech defects. 

1 PhTHical Natun of the Child, p. S8. 
•See Medical Record, Dec. IS, 1909, p. 1016. 
> For a list of the oountriea having classee for children with apeevh 
defeota see Hall's Educational Pioblona, Vol. 2, pp. 114-116. 
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Dr. H. Gutzmann, who has chai^ of the Ambulatorium 
for speech defects at the Polytechnic Institute of the 
University of Berlin, estimates that there are in Ger- 
maDy 100,000 stuttering school children between the 
ages of sis and fourteen years and 200,000 suffering 
from the defects grouped under stammering. 

The course for stutterers and stammerers at Mann- 
heim may be taken as a type of such courses in many 
German cities. In 1909, Mamiheim had two classes for 
stammering children and one for stuttering children. 
The average attendance in the classes for stammerers 
was twelve, for stutterers fourteen. During the year, 
fifty-six pupils attended the former classes and fifty- 
four the latter. Of the stammerers forty were cured, 
and twelve were much improved in speech; of the stut- 
terers forty-one were cured, and twelve made improve- 
mrait. The pupils were given instruction for three or 
four hours a we^. 

The school for stutterers in Vienna, Austria, has 
a course covering five weeks with two hours of instruc- 
tion each day. Tlie average attendance is eight. The 
children are withdrawn from regular school attendance, 
and have to present a medical certificate to the effect 
that they are free from any organic defect that would 
interfere with the success of the special instruction. 
The parents co-operate in the treatment; a ^lecial 
room at home is given to the child where he practices 
special exercises four hours each day. During the first 
two weeks of the instruction he is not allowed to speak 
except to practice the exercises prescribed. Keeping 
silent is said to be of much importance. Parents are 
urged to cast no doubt on the success of the instruction. 
At the end of five weeks the child is sent back to the 
regular school, and his regular teacher is given advice 
as to what is to be done to keep the child from falling 
back into his old ways of speaking. 
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Dr. Thomas J. T. McHattie* of Edinborough 
regrets the backwardness of Et^tjand in the provision 
of classes for the correction of speech defects. He 
reports that experimental centers for carrying out this 
work are aocm to be open in London. 

Within the last few years several cities in the United 
States have established special schools for children who 
stutter or stammer. Seattle, Washington, was one 
of the first cities to establish such a school in 1909, but 
carried it on for only three months. This school was 
carried on in a room of a centrally located school build- 
ii^ and enrolled children from all parts of the city. 
Superintraident Frank B. Cooper of Seattle writes that 
the school was under the direction of Mr. M. R. Hat- 
field and that his work was successful. "Usually it 
did not take him more than six weeks to cure a child 
of the habit." 

In Milwaiikee in 1900, two classes for stammerers 
were established, one at the School for the Deaf, and 
one at the South Division High School. Superintend- 
ent Carrol G. Pearse in his report for 1910 writes as 
follows concerning these classes: "The teacher in the 
School for the Deaf devoted all the time to this work 
and had at the end of the year seventeen pupils. The 
teacher in the South Division High School had four 
pupils in chat^, and devoted only a part of the time 
to this work. The remaning time was employed in 
rendering special assistance during their study time to 
sevo^ de^ pupils, who, havli^ finished the r^ular 
work of the eighth grade in the School for the Deaf, 
were attending High School. The stammering pupils 
were ^ven exercises to deepen breathing and render it 
more r^^ar and rhythmic; they were given such 
phyedcal exercises as were calculated to steady the 
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nerves and give better and steadier nervous poiae; 
they were taught to speak without haste, nervouaoess 
or self-consciousness. Singing was practiced and repe- 
tition of poetry was made use of for the valuable influ- 
ence exerted by the rhythm of the verse. 

"The results were gratifying. Some pupils, who 
were about to leave the high school on account of this 
affliction, were so greatly improved that they continued 
their studies, in which they were able to make good 
progress, satisfactory to their teachers, and without 
^nbarrassment and humiliation to themselves. Some 
pupils were benefited sufficiently so that they went 
back to the regular classes in their home schools, either 
entirely cured, or so much improved that they hoped, 
by continuing the exercises in which they had been 
trained, to complete the cure without the necessity of 
attending further the special class. Some of the pupils 
attending were improved, but need to return for further 
training with the opening of the new school year. 

"While attending the special classes the pupils, 
wherever possible, went for a part of the time into the 
regular classes of the nearest district school and did 
there such work as was practicable." 

In December, 1909, the Board of Education of 
Chicago authorized the Superintendent of Schools, 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Yoimg, to employ unassigned teacheis 
and cadets to give special instruction to children having 
defective speech for ihe purpose of giving them control 
of their speech orguis. 

To carry out the plan ten young women, selected 
from the class to be graduated from the Chicago Nor- 
mal School in January 1910, were given special instruc- 
tion in speech defects and their remedies. This special 
instruction included a "study of the mechanism of 
speech, of breathing and breath control, and analysis 
of the elementary sounds of the English langu^^ the 
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different qualities of the speaking voice, emphasis, 
modulation and other essentia qualifications for beau- 
tiful and effective speech. " After studying these chief 
characteristics of the normal speaking voice, the stu- 
dents gave their attention to the two classes of speech 
defects: major, — includii^ stammering, stuttering and 
heeitation; minor, — including "lisping, burring the r, 
defective articulation, imperfect vowel moulding, nasal- 
ity, and other disagreeable qualities. " 

"Major defects," writes Miss Vir^nia W. Free- 
man* who has charge of the work, "we foimd, are com- 
paratively uncommon, but there are very few persons 
whose ddivery is not marred by one or more minor 
vocal imperfections." 

These trmning students were given opportimity 
to observe the speech defects amoi^ the pupils enrolled 
in the three practice schools connected with the Norm^ 
School. These three schools have pupils representing 
many racial types, thus enabling the cadet teachers to 
become conversant with the variations of speech due 
to racial differences. They also observed the effect 
upon the character of speech of nasal catarrh, tonsihtis, 
chronic sore throat, malformation of the mouth and 
lips; such as hare-Up and "cleft palate, eloi^ated 
uvula, and the imperfect articulation of the teeth or 
absence of teeth." 

After these young women were given their pre- 
liminary training, each was assigned to a given number 
of schools so grouped that each teacher had about 
forty pupils under her chai^. At first many children 
witii adenoids, enlarged ton^, cleft palates, and other 



• See tutide, The Propoeed Movsment for Treating StommeriiiE 
in the Publie Sohoob. Educational Bi-Monthly, June, 1910, p. illT 

See bIbo Miaa Freeman's article, Treatment of Defective Speech. 
Educational Bt-Monthly, April, 1912, p. 333. This article deecribes 
five esMS ti dtildra) tre&tea for speech defects in the Chicago public 
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abnonnal conditions were assigned to the teachers. 
Such children were recommended for proper medical, 
surgical, or dental aid before corrective speech treat- 
mrait could be effectively given. 

The teacher visited the school assigned her twice 
or three times a week according to the number and the 
severity of the cases. 

The children were given their speech instniction in 
a room apart from the regular classroom, either indi- 
vidually or in groups of not more than three, instruction 
being adapted to individual needs. The instruction 
included exercises in breathing, in relaxation, speech 
gymnastics, practice in rhythmic utterance and slow 
proDimciation. The teacher, in co-operation with the 
school nurse, the school physician, and the room teach^, 
made a history and record of the more difficult cases; 
the teacher also made a record of the exercises given 
each child and a monthly report of each teacher's work 
was made to the Superintendent of Scbools. The results 
of the work have been satisfactory. 

Different Forms of Stammering, Stuttering 

Stuttering and stammerii^ may be the cause of 
retarded mental development. A child suffering from 
such a defect tends to become self-conscious and to 
express himself so little that mental growth is some- 
times retarded. Stuttering children are usiially over- 
age for their school grade. Stammering is sometimes 
used as the generic t^m to cover defects known as 
stuttering but most authorities seem to prefer to use 
the two terms as co-ordinate, covering two different 
groups of speech defects. 

Stammering 
Kussmaul distii^uishes two kinds of stammerii^: 
organic and functional: the former due to some phyacal 
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defect; such as hare-lip, cleft-palate, obstnictioa of 
the soft-palate by growths in the nasal cavity, abnormal 
stnicture of the jaws, defective teeth and defective 
hearing; the latter, functional stammering, has no 
organic basis. It may be either motor, due to improper 
training of the speech organs, or sensory, due to lack 
of attention to the proper sotmds of words, i. e., "de- 
fective acoustic att^tion" as Liebmann* puts it. 

Liebmann Bays that the defect is called gener^ 
stammering when it includes many differeDt sounds 
and renders speech difficult to understand; it is called 
partial stammering when only a few sounds are dis- 
torted as in lisping and nasality. 

In intelligent children the defect is confined in 
most cases to single sounds and syllable groups, but 
in the less intelligent it may extend to words and sen- 
toices also. 

Sounds that the stammerer cannot form he ather 
leaves out or substitutes similar sounds for them. As 
a nile these omissions and substitutions are, in individ- 
ual cases, fairly regular and occur almost always in 
the same manner. "A stanunerer," writes Liebmann, 
"who cannot form correctly the sounds represented by 
k, g, f, T, ss, s and sh, leaves out f and v, saying, e. g., 
at for fat, ale for vale; for k, g, ss, s he substitutes t or 
d; for sh a ch"; thus he says taddy for taggy, mett for 
mess, to for so, chell for shell. In children who are 
mentally retarded the sounds omitted or substituted 
are not always replaced by the same sound but by all 
sorts of sounds which have no similarity to the one 
omitted. What is called sound mutilation (Verstiim- 
mdung) occurs when the soft palate fails to close the 
nasal cavity in the pronunciation of all sounds except 
the nasals, m, n and ng, producing what Is ci^ed open 

*Bee article on SUmiDeriiig in Handbudi der Holpfidttgogik, 
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noKtliiy (rhinolalia aperta). Liebmann calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in feeble-minded children, even 
after the obBtructiona in the nasal cavity that prevent 
the closing of the p^te have been removed by an 
operation, the nasality still continues. Such a child 
is able, with strong encouragement, to r^>eat correctly 
sounds that are proaounced for him, "but spontaneous 
speech remains unalterably bad." 

A speech defect known as obstnuied nasality 
(rhinolalia clausa) is caused by the obstruction of the 
nasal pass^es. This defect inakes it difficult to form 
the nasal sounds, m sounding like b, n like d and ng 
like g. 

Persons afflicted with rhinolalia clausa have less 
difficulty in making themselves understood than those 
aflSicted with rhinolalia aperta. 

There are cases of partial nasality. This frequent- 
ly takes the form of inability to pronounce the 1, sub- 
stituting for it the sound of ng, as vnnging for vnUing. 
Liebmann calls attention to the fact that where, as is 
often the case, this is the only sound that is incorrectly 
spoken, it is clear that th^e is no organic defect, else 
tbere would be failure to pronounce other sounds cor- 
rectly. This fact is often overlooked, and operations 
are made without success. 

Under partial nasaUty we have a distortion of the 
8 sound known as sigmatismus nasalis in which defect 
a peculiar snorting sound is substituted for the s. 

In simple lisping (edgmatismus simplex) the s and 
ss are sounded like th, the point of the tongue being 
extended so as to lie between the teeth instead (tf 
being wholly back of the teeth as it is when the s sound 
is correctly given. When this defect becomes so general 
as to include the soimds represented by sh, soft g, y, 
X, z and initial ch, it seriotisly affects the clearness of 
speech so that many words cannot be distinguished 
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from one another; thus it is almost impossible for & 
child BO affected to learn to read orally. 

Ilie difficulty is still more compUcated in lateral 
lisping (parasigmatismus lateralis), the s sounds beii^ 
fonned between the sides of the tongue and the back 
teeth, thus substituting a disagreeable lateral hisdng 
for all s sounds. 

Treatment of Stammering 

The curii^ of the stammerer will be brought about 
in a large measure by teaching him the correct portion 
of the organs in formii^ the sounds with which he has 
difficulty. In teaching the correct positions of the 
visible speech organs a mirror is of great assistance: 
this should be large enough so that when it is placed 
upright at a shght angle on a table in front of teacher 
and pupil the faces of both can be seen side by side, 
and the movement and position of the speech o]^;ans 
easily noted. 

The correct position of the speech oi^ans in form- 
ing the different sounds may be f oimd in books on phon- 
ics and voice culture. In severe cases of stammerii^ 
a speech specialist should be consulted. 

Stuttering 

Stuttering is characterized by a suspension of the 
continuity of speech, due to lack of co-ordination in 
the movements of the muscles of the speech organs. 
Liebmann^ says that the basal cause of stuttering is a 
nervous disposition which leads the stutterer to react 
to slight stimuh to which the normal person would pay 
no attention. 

In nervous children stuttering may be developed 
by an attack of infectious disease; such as measles, 



' See tulick, Dm Stottem, Handbueh der HulpidaKo^, p. 1286. 
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scarlet fever, influenza, or diphtheria, by a hard fall, 
a bad fn^t and by psychic contagion. 

It is often inherited. Dr. Thomas J. T. McHattie 
is of the opinion that cert^n famiUee «dtibit "an in- 
herited weakness of the nerve structures underlying 
the function of speech." He believes that if all the facts 
could be ascertained this neurotic predisposition would 
be found to be present in a very large majority of all 
cases of the defect and that "it accounts for the fre- 
quency with which the defect follows some nervous 
^ock, prolonged illness, or other depressing influence 
by which the vitaUty of the already weakened nerve 
elements is further lowered." 

The fact that the mechanical methods character- 
istic of the quack cures for stammering and stutterii^ 
take DO account of this nervous weakness is the reason, 
to Dr. McHattieV mind, for their frequent failure. 

Both Dr. J. Herbert Claiborne* of New York and 
Dr. E. Bosworth McCready of Pittsburg agree that 
stuttering is the result of imperfect cell development 
in the brain, and that the defect is allied to symbol 
amblyopia; — ^letter, figure and word blindness. 

Dr. Claiborne states that Dr. McCready reports 
that a yoimg man of twenty afflicted with word-blind- 
ness combined with stuttering was cured by reversing 
his dexterity. This young man could not rec(^;iUBe 
words and stuttered so he could scarcely make himself 
understood. "He was finally able to read and speak 
fluently." 

Dr. McCready'" calls attention to the fact that 
"general kinsesthetic impressions have a decided in- 
fluence in the development of the speech centers as 

•School Hrgieae, VoL 2, No. & June, 1911, p. 310. 
* See article. Types ot CoiigMUtml Syinbol Ambtyopia, Pictceed- 
mgB, GroBUtUDii ScHixil, lOtk AnniTenai?, p. 69. 

>*See article, Biological Variatdona Cauuiig Retardation, Pro- 
Groeimann School, 10th Aonivenaiy, p. 61. 
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diown by cerebral hemiplegics after tenotomy. The 
more vigorous and dextrous use of the muscles of one 
sde would, therefore, assist materially in speech 
development. " Children, according to Dr. McCready, 
who use the left hand by preference should be allowed 
to continue to do so until speaking and writing habits 
are fully developed and not forced, as is usually the case, 
to use the right hand. He cites the case of a little girl 
whose development was normal in every way except 
that she did not begin to form words tmtil she was 
about a year and a half old. Soon after this an at- 
tempt was made to correct her tendency to left-hand- 
edness with the result that she suddenly ceased to talk, 
uedng unintelligible phrases and gestures to express her 
desires. The child's mentality was on a level with 
other children of the same age. "Her appreciation 
of words and sounds was very good. Her articulatory 
organs showed nothing abnormal. After a week or 
two of special training with liberty to use the left hand 
freely she began to speak again at about the st^e where 
she had left off." In view of the fact that there has 
long been a theory that interference with the tendency 
to left-handednes8 in some yoimg children tended to 
interfere with normal speech development these views 
just cited are particularly pertinent." 

Treatment of Stuttering 

The method that has be^i most widely and suc- 
cessfully used by Gutzmann and others consists of a 
carefully graduated set of exercises which are intended 
to strengthen the muscles concerned in respiration and 
to regulate the respiratory function which is often 

" See article Sinistrality and Speech, P. B. B&llard, ^'Joum&l of 
Exp. Pedagogy (London), June 1912. Vol, I, No. 4, pp. 29S-3I0. 

"It followa that the art of writing should be practised by the 
superior hand, and by the superior hand only." 
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poorly developed. First of eH the patient is taught 
how to breathe properly which includes the filling of 
the chest at proper intervals and expelling Uie air 
through the glottis in such a manner tiiat the sounds 
are properly produced. He is then taught how to 
produce his voice correctly "and to combine and co- 
ordinate the two functions of breathing and speaking 
in such a way that in time the proems becomes a natural 
one and the difficulty disappears. " The second method 
is that of hypnotic si^gestion. Psycho-therapy does 
not necessarily imply actual hypnotism, but Dr. Mc- 
Hattie beheves that "by the employment of hypnotism 
many subjects could be cured outr^t. " 

Mr. Courtland MacMahon" thinks that treatment 
for the defect could be given in the pubUc schools in 
classes composed of ten or fifteen pupils. The pupils 
should be taught to breathe properly and durii^ the 
lesson each child could be examined individually to see 
if the sounds are being correctly formed. There could 
be class exercises on the main vowel sounds and their 
combinations, first usii^ the singing voice, then the 
speaking voice. Mr. MacMahon puts stress on the 
value of the singing voice in the treatment as does Dr. 
Scripture. He does not mean by this "the use of a 
silly sing-song voice but a voice full of resonance and 
music which depend on perfect breath control, perfect 
vowel production uid perfect articulation." In b^ng 
able to lift the singing voice into the speaking vcace 
hes, according to MacMahon, the greatest chance of 
cure. 

After the exercises on the sounds, there could be 
class exercises on words and easy sent«ices. At about 
this stage the more pronounced cases should be taken 
from the class for individual treatment by a "trained 
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expert, " the milder cases being allowed to go on as a 
class. The teacher of such a class must have unlimited 
kinrfnpwft, patience, and forbearance. Parental co- 
operation must be secured and the parents must be 
made to tmderstand that the child is to be encouraged 
in every way, never rebuked. Both the child and 
parents are to be informed that even after a cure is 
i^pareDtly effected there may be an occasional return 
of the spasms when the child is fatif^ed or in timen of 
emotional disturbance. Liebnuum has said that there 
are times when every person stutters or stanuners 
more or less. 

Ldebmann" also holds that the customary breath- 
ing, voice, and articulation exercises are whoUy super- 
fluous. He further says that Gutzmann's exercises 
in speaking in a soft voice "are useless and time 
wasting. " The repetition of the same exercises again 
and f^ain as recommended in so many practice books 
is also cond^nned. He uses such exercises only at 
the very b^inning of the treatment, passing as soon as 
possible to spontaneous speech even at the first con- 
sultation if it is possible. He does not beUeve that 
it is well to separate Uie patient from his environment 
during the treatment. liebmann's method seems ex- 
tremely sensibte, proceeding in a rational way to the 
acquirement of natural speech, avoiding the tricks and 
many of the burdensome and monotonous exercises of 
other methods. 
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Chapter Sixteen 
THE MONTESSORI METHODS 

Not lon^ ago an article appeared in one of the 
popular magazines, entitled, "An Educational Wonder- 
worker." This wonder-worker ie Dr. Maria Montes- 
sori of Rome, and her work has attracted the atten- 
tion not only of Italy hut of many other countries. 
Her first work was done as directress of the Scuola 
Ortofrenica, or "mind-strengthening school," where 
from 1898 to 1900 she had marked success in applying 
the methods of Seguln and Itard to the education of 
feeblMninded children. She gave up this work in 1900, 
to devote herself to the study of esp^imental psy- 
chology, of "pedagc^c anthropology" and of the 
current metho(^ of modem education. At the end of 
seven years' study, in 1906, Edoardo Talamo, a well- 
known engineer, appointed her directress of some new 
infant schools that were to be established in one of the 
crowded tenement-house districts of Rome. These 
infant schools were part of a model tenranent house 
scheme which was being carried out under the direction 
of the InstUiUo Romano di Beni StabUi, a real estate 
organization of Rome. The idea was to offer special 
inducements in the way of prizes, for the tenants to 
keep their apartments clean and decent. In the group 
of tenement houses managed by this Company, four 
infant schools similar to the French day-nurseries were 
established in 1907 and 1908. These schools or "Houses 
of Childhood," as they were called, were carried on undw 
the following set of rules: 
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"AttentioQ must be paid to the health and the 
physical and moral development of the children by 
means of lessons and exercises adapted to their age. 

"There will be in charge of each Casa dei Bambini 
a directress, a physician, and a caretaker. All children 
in the block between the ages of three and seven years 
have the right of admission to the Casa dei Bambini. 

"The parents of children attending the Caaa dei 
Bambini pay no contribution whatever, but they as- 
sume these imperative obligations: A. To send at 
a specified hour their children to the schoolroom, clean 
in person and clothing, and with a suitable pinafore. 
B. To show the greatest respect and deference towards 
the directress and all other persons connected with the 
Casa dei Bambini, and to cooperate with the direct- 
ress in the work of educating their children. At least 
once a week mothers will be able to speak with the 
directress, reportiikg observations on their own children 
in their home life, and receiving from the directress 
notes and su^estions for the welfare of the children. 

"Those pupils will be expelled from the Caaa dei 
Bambini, (a) who present themselves in an unwashed 
and slovenly condition (b) who show themselves not 
amenable to discipline, and (c) whose parents fail in 
respect to those placed in charge of the Casa dei Bam- 
bini, or in any way threaten to destroy by bad conduct 
the educational work which is the aim of the institu- 
tion. " 

"In the assignment of annual prizes for the best- 
kept house, account will be taken of the way in which 
the parents have co-operated with the directress in 
the education of theu- children." Yet Dr. Montessoii 
does not believe in offering prizes to children in her 
schools.' 

■ See page 101. The Moateasori Method, F. A. SUkm Co., New 
York, 1»Q. 
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Hiese tenemenl^-house Bchools under tiie direction 
of Dr. Monteesori were extraordinarily successfuL 
Th^ are really the novel part of her plan ; but for them 
it is doubtful if her methodB would have attracted much 
attention. There is something strongly fascinating 
about the very term "House of -Childhood." 

The schools are for children of kindergarten age, 
from three to seven, although Dr. Montessori has in 
view the extension of the methods to the education of 
older children. 

The schools are in session from tiiue o'clock in 
tile morning until half past five in the afternoon; the 
regular school work, however, occupies only from two 
to two and a half hours of the day's session. 

On coming to school in the morning, the children 
first visit the lavatories where they are taught to wash 
thdr hands and faces, neck and ears. They then put 
on their pinafores, helping one another, if necessary. 
Their next duty is to look after the order and tidiness 
of the schoolroom, dusting where necessary and puttii^ 
everything in its proper place. Then comes play in 
the garden xmtil ten o'clock. As has been said, Mon- 
teasori's methods are largely adaptations of those of 
Seguin and Itard, methods designed by those masters 
to evoke the dormant powers of feeble-minded children 
and make them, so far as possible, self-helpful. 

The fundamental basis of this work is sense train- 
ing for which specific exercises have been evolved. 
The hand and finger mu^les are developed by exercises 
in "buttoning and tmbuttoning, hooking and unhook- 
ing, lacing and unlacing, tying and such like," thin^ 
that a child can do himself and which render him self- 
helpful at home and at school. Little children trained 
in this way are able to dress and undress themselves, 
thus saving their mothers much work. 
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It is very Ukely if Montessori had evolved her 
methods in England, Gennany, France or in the United 
States, that tb^ would have caused little of the stir 
that they have aroused in Italy, for many of the meth- 
ods she advocates, have long been in use in some of the 
schools of these countries, especially in France and in 
the United States. 

The late Alfred Binet, the noted French psy- 
chol(^i8t, asserted over and over a^ain in many of his 
writii^ that the methods of education that obtained 
in the schools for the mentally defective were destined 
to supersede, in targe measure, the methods of instruc- 
tion in the regular public schools. Such methods 
umed to develop the whole child, while the traditional 
methods appealed only to one side of his nature. The 
methods worked out by Binet and Vaney, especially 
their so-called orthopedic exercises, are very similar 
to the Monteesori exercises and are especially valuable. 
These exercises have been published in pamphlets 
issued by the SoeUU libre pour l'4tude de Vinjani of 
Paris, of which society the lamented Binet was long the 
directing spirit. Of course, all these methods trace 
back to Seguin, the Feetalozzi of education for abnor- 
mal children. 

Furthramore, it may be of interest to state that 
these methods have been loi^ in use in many of the 
better schools for the training of feeble-minded children, 
both in America and in Europe. Mention may be 
made of the excellent course of study of the Bancroft 
Training School of Haddonfield, New Jersey, in which 
Miss Bancroft and Dr. Farrington have carefully 
wcH-ked out a graded curricultuu for the trainii^ and 
development of subnormal children. Their course in 
sense training is especially valuable. Such schools as 
those at Vineland, New Jersey, and Waverley, Massa^ 
chusetts, where Dr. Goddard and Dr. Fernald have 
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worked out scientific methods of training defective 
children, should not be foi^otten when we would pay 
tribute to a new comer in this field of education. 

Montessori is the new comer, and she is bailed 
as a great discoverer in education, the peer of Froebel 
and Pestalozzi; indeed there are some who think that 
the Montessori methods are to replace those of the 
kindergarten. 

Now just what has this brilliant Italian woman 
done for education? She has made no discoveiy; she 
has merely been the first to get a good opportunity 
to apply the methods that have long been in use in 
school for defective children to the education of noi^ 
mal children. So far as giving the child freedom in the 
Bchoob^Ktm and appealing to the principle of self-activity, 
this is the fundamental doctrine of Froebel. Montcs- 
sori's work is merely supplementary to that of Froebd 
and Seguin and their many followers. She has merely 
applied some of the newer psychological knowledge to 
help to modernize the work of some of the old pedagog- 
ical masters. So, while we should give due honor to 
the id>le Italian physician and anthropolt^al peda- 
gogue for the work she has done, we should not be 
blinded by the fact that much of the credit now being 
given to her should be shared by others who have pa- 
tiently worked out and elaborated the methods and 
much of the apparatus Montessori is now using in her 
Houses of Childhood. It should, furthermore, be under- 
stood that much of the apparatus now in use under the 
Montessori patented system of education has been in 
use for a score of years in many of the trainii^ schools for 
feeble-minded children. Similar apparatus can be made 
and used by anyone who wishes to do so. The most 
valuable p^ of the Montessori apparatus is not origi- 
nal and very similar forms just as us^ul for educational 
purposes may be made in any manual training shop. 
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l^e Manual of the Course of Study of the Bancroft 
Training School for Subnormal Children just men- 
tioned, contains, with very few exceptions, everything 
of real value in the line of motor-sensory training that 
is in the Montessoii book and much besides that is 
of great value. Moreover, it leaves out the mere 
personal discussion which, while it makes the Monies- 
sori book readable, often obscures the real point? of 
her methods. 

Dr. Farrington's article on "Systematic Motor 
and Sensory Training" in The North American Jounud 
of Homceopathy for March, 1910, gives, in the main, 
the essentials of the methods of sense tndning advo- 
cated by Montessori, in a very terse and clear manner. 

It can be readily seen by comparing the exercises 
in sense training reconunended by Montessori with 
those described in the second part of this book, that 
there is nothing essentially new in this the most im- 
portant part of the Montessori system. 

The Method of Learning to Write and to Read 

The most important contribution that Montessori 
has made to education is her method of teaching httle 
children to develop the pen holding muscles of the hand 
preparatory to learning to write. 

For this purpose a series of geometrical forms in 
metal is used. The child places these forms or frames 
upon paper and by means of them draws outlines 
with colored pencUs on the paper. On removing the 
frame there remains on the paper the outline of a geo- 
metric figure. "This is the first time," says Mon- 
tessori,* "that the child has reproduced through design 
a geometric figure. Until now, he has only placed the 
geometric insets above the figures delineated on the 

'The MontaflBori Method, p. 272. 
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three series of cards. He now places upon the figure, 
which he himself has drawn, the metal inset, just as he 
placed the wooden inset upon the cards. His next act 
is to follow the contour of this inset with a pencil of a 
different color. Lifting the metal piece, he sees the 
figure reproduced upon the paper in two colors. Here, 
for the first time is bom the abstract concept (?) of the 
geometric figure, for, from two metal pieces so different 
in form as the frame and the inset, there has resulted 
the same design which is a line expressing a determined 
figure." The child thus learns to trace tines deter- 
mining figures preparatory to tracing graphic lines that 
will determine words. 

Next follow exercises for developing the muscles 
that hold and move the pen or pencil in writing. These 
consist of filling in the outlines the pupil has drawn 
with the colored pencil, the child beiag taught not to 
allow the lines he makes to extend beyond the contour. 
Id these filling-in-exercises, the child performs again 
and again the movements necessary to develop the pen 
or pencil holding muscles, and this work is done without 
fatigue. At first the child fills in all sorts of forms; 
rectangles, triangles, ovals, using whatever colors he 
wishes, but later on he is limited to two colors, dark 
blue and brown, these being the colors of the insets 
and the metal frames. He is thus enabled to produce 
the appearance of the forms he used in making the 
contours. Through practice of these exercises, the 
child soon learns to keep within the limits of the out- 
lines and the strokes of the pencil "at first short and 
confused, gradually become loiter and more nearly 
parallel until in many cases the figures are filled with 
uniformly regular strokes extending from the upper to 
the lower side of the %ure. When this stage is reached 
it is evident that the child has mastered the art of 
holding the pen or pencil. Montessori says of these 
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exercises: "I do not believe that any means can be 
found which will so successfully and in so short a space 
of time, establish this mastery, and with it all the child 
is happy and diverted." Little children of four and 
five years of age, in this way gain, in a few months, power 
in this particular equal to that of the third grade pupil 
in the Italian schools. 

The children like these exercises and continue 
them even after they have learned to write, thus 
"perfecting themselves in writing, without actually 
writing. " 

The letters of the alphabet are taught by means 
of exercises that establish the visual-muscular image of 
the letter forms and establish the muscular memory of 
the necessary movements in writing these letter forms. 

The single letters of the alphabet cut from sand- 
paper are mounted on cards, while groups of letters 
are mounted on larger cards. The vowels are cut from 
light-colored sandpaper and mounted on dark colored 
cards; the consonante and the groups of letters are cut 
from black sandpaper sud mounted on white cards. 
In teaching the letters the sound and not the name of 
the letter is given. Since, in the Italian language, each 
letter represents a constant sound, the basis for pho- 
netic reading is thus ea«ly laid. The matter is much 
more difficult in a language like English, which pos- 
sesses many phonetic irregularities. 

As soon as the child is given the sound of the letter 
he is taught to trace it with his fingers, usii^ the same 
movements that would be used in writing. "Knowing 
how to trace" will consist in knowing the direction 
in which a graphic sign must be followed. The rou^- 
ness of the letter serves as a guide to keep the fingers in 
their proper path. After some time given to tracing. 
Dr. Montessori'a children discover almost spontaneous- 
ly and with great delight that they can write. 
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The Didactic Apparatus 

The apparatus of the Montessori Bchools shows 
plainly that it had its origiii in schools for the feebl&- 
minded. It is, to say the least, rather unattractive. 
It would seran that the exercises in buttoning, lacing, 
tying and the other practical exercises might be much 
better taught by means of dressing and undressing 
dolls. In this way the exercises could be given more 
human interest, and if the doUe were r^tly chosen 
and dressed, the work could be made highly educative 
on the informational side. The spiritual or personal 
side of the Montessori material is almost nil. This 
would not be so if the sense exercises were a little more 
closely connected with real life, as they would be, pro- 
vided dolls were used for teaching the practical exer^ 
cises in place of the rather unattractive frames of the 
Montessori apparatus. 

The kindergarten and the Montessori schools 
have yet to learn the value of dolls as a means of teach- 
ing many practical as well as spiritual things to young 
children. 

The Mother's Place in Education 

Montessori* said in her inaugural address at the 
opening of one of the Houses of Childhood that "man 
is not only a biolc^cal but a social product, and the 
social environment of individuals in the process of 
education, is the home. " This is true, but Montessori 
fails to add that the most significant factor in the home 
is the mother, and goes on to show that her houses of 
childhood will enable the mothers of little children to 
become wage-earners by providing a place for the chil- 
dren to stay and be properly cared for while the moth- 
ers are away from home. Thus the motherly care of 
little childr^ is communized and the poor mother may 

'See page 64 of The Monteeeori Method. 
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now "say like the great lady, 'I have left my son with 
the governess and the nurse. ' " 

Montessori with her communizing ideas is sowii^ 
the seeds of a dangerous doctrine. The best things 
in the spiritual world have come from the mother love 
which develops in a true home where the mother has 
the direct care of her children. So far as economic and 
social conditions have made it necessary for the mothers 
to leave their children at home while they are called 
away to perform the duty of wage-eamera, such 
economic and social conditions are bad and the endeavor 
of society should be to eUminate such conditions. 
Peetalozzi and Froebel were great to the extent that 
they emphasized the el^nent of mother love in educa- 
tion. The two words, "mother" and "child" were 
most significant to Froebel. 

So far as I can see this spiritual mother element 
is lacking to a lai^ degree in the Montessori schools. 
The children are little "men" and "women." When 
you read about them, they seem wise beyond their 
years. One does not think of them as the buoyant 
children of Froebel, real children who live out their 
childhood naturally. For her schools, Montessori has 
coined the word "directress" to take the place of the 
word "teacher." The dry material teaches; the di- 
rectress merely observes. Here is system teaching. 

Undoubtedly, many teachers in our modern 
schools do too much work for the children and talk too 
much to the children, but it is well not to go to the 
other extreme and almost eliminate the personaUty 
of the teacher from the school. Teaching or education 
is most of all a personal thing, where heart touches heart 
and soul is enkindled by soul. As a model to be imi- 
tated, as a light to be followed, the teacher should 
occupy a prominent place in every school. A child 
develops his individuality not alone by doing things, 
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but by imitating more mature personalities. His 
liberty allows him only to act within certain limits. 
He learns these limits by listeoii:^ to the advice and 
warnings of his elders, and by observing and imitatii^ 
their acts. An intelligent loving mother is the best 
teacher of these limits to little children; next to her we 
place the consecrated teacher, one who is imbued with 
the ideas for which Pestalozzi and Froebel stood. Such 
a mother or such a teacher will need Utile didactic 
apparatus to lead her children through a normal 
childhood. It was Froebel's idea, as one will see by 
reading his interpretation of his scheme of education 
given in the translation of his book, "EducatloD by 
Development," to have the mother teach her child 
until it had learned to read. As Hughes* well says: 
"Froebel studied the child to help it to self-education, 
to discover the order of its mental and moral awakening 
fmd the way in which it becomes acquainted with its 
environment and enters into social relationships and 
claimed that all educational methods should be in 
harmony with the natural processes of the child's own 
evolution." 

Here are stated the basal principles of Montes> 
Bori's auto-education and much more in addition. 
With Froebel, the mother or teacher was a tboi^t 
director and stimulator. The development of the 
child was prophetic as well as vest^ial, reaching out 
toward a vast future as well as harking back to a vast 
past. It was this idea that led Froebel to place the 
human, the moral or the spiritual side in his educational 
system above the physical, although he did not fail 
to recognize the significance of the latter. His whole 
idea, as Hughes so well shows, was to develop in the 
child apperceptive centers of feeling as wdl as of 

^Proebel's Educatiooal Laws, p. 1. 
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intellect. If we view his doctrine of symbolism, upon 
the eoimdness of which Dr. Harris said Froebel's system 
must stand or fall, in the light of gradually leading the 
child to see, perhaps rather feel, the spiritual behind 
the material, of developing in him the feeling of awe 
and reverence (the basis of all true morality and re- 
li^on) in the presence of nature and of the sublime 
natural and human forces, it loses its abstruseness and 
becomes illuminatii^ and inspiring to both teacher 
and child. This sypibolism or mystical side of Froe- 
bel's system which looks upon nature, both animate 
and inanimate, as revealing the divine unity, is really 
its enduring principle. It is, indeed, the basis of all 
spiritual evolution; because of it Froebel's system will 
live where systems, like that of Montessori, which lack 
it will pass into obscurity. It is only the sublime 
inught of symbolism that could lead a man to pray 
as did Froebel that it might be given him "to educate 
men and women who shall stand with their feet on God's 
earth while their minds penetrate God's heaven, who 
shall he rooted like the tree in the one, that like the 
tree they may aspire toward the other; whose hearts 
shall unite earth and heaven, being fed by the rich and 
varied life of the world, and filled with the blessed peace 
of God. " 

Montessori has, however, done the educational 
world true service and has, furthermore, written a very 
helpful book which may be read with profit by ^ 
teachers if they will take it up with the understanding 
. that Montessori has not spoken the last nor neces- 
sarily the best word in education. She has said much 
that is good, a lai^ part of which had already been 
said by other writers, especially by Froebel. Systems 
of education to be really valuable must grow; they do 
not spring Minerva-like from the brain of any indi- 
vidual. 
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Chapter One 

SPECIAL OR AUXILIARY SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 
FOR MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 

Introduction 

The chapters which follow treat specifically special 
schools and classes for abnormal children. There are 
several other kinds of special classes in the public 
schools. The special classes for the blind, the deaf, 
cripples, epileptics, and stutterers and stammerers are 
all represented in different school systems of the 
United States. There are also, as we have seen, the 
special disciplinary or trtuning classes for so-called in- 
corrigible or unruly pupils, and there are the ungraded 
classes for foreign speaking pupils as well as such classes 
for normal pupils who are either behind in their worit 
or who wish to hurry along in their studies in order to 
make a grade. Ag^, we have classes for specially 
gifted pupils and classes for boys and girls who have not 
been able to complete the sixth grade by the age of 
fourteen and who are assigned to classes where special 
emphasis is placed on manual and industrial work. 
All these classes are still in the plastic period of develop- 
ment. In son)e cities that have bad such classes for 
a number of years, the several types of pupils are very 
poorly differentiated. The incorrigible, tiie mentally 
defective, the backward, the cripple, and the epileptic 
are often found in the same class. In a targe city, of 
course, this is inexcusable. Such pupils do not belong 
together. 
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It will be one of the nuuo aims of this study to 
show the need of special classes for the mentally 
deficient pupils. By establishing and properly organ- 
izing such classes, much may be done to increase the 
efficiency of any school system which has 1,500 or more 
pupils. By allowing mentally defective pupils to at- 
tend the regular classes much injury is done them as 
well as their normal classmates. They are forced to 
attempt work which they cannot do, and their normal 
classmates are forced to wait while the teacher labori- 
ously tries to teach the former something they cannot 
comprehend. One mentally deficient pupil in a class 
is said to take more of the vital enei^ of a teacher 
than five nonmd pupils, with little or no result to show 
for the enei^ expended. 

There are a number of authorities who muntain 
that the special classes in the pubUc schools should be 
for the simply backward pupil, the pupil who is normal, 
but of slow mental development. The really mentally 
deficient pupils, such writois would place in institutions 
where they would have permanent care at least for the 
major part of their Uves. This, undoubtedly, is a wise 
plan. That the really feeble-minded or mentally defi- 
cient pupil, after he has reached adolescent years, 
is a serious menace to society, so long as he is at lai^, 
cannot be diluted. Such children should for life be 
under the direction and protection of some well organ- 
ized institution. In such institutions they may lead 
happy and even useful lives. Left to themselves they 
will, as a rule, lead a precarious existence. Further- 
more, unless under restraint they are almost sure to 
reproduce their kind either legitimately or illegitimately. 

It is well to look forward to the time when every 
large city will have an institution where such children 
may be permanently cared for and when every county 
or district shall have such an institution to which mrai- 
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tally deficient children from certain areas may be sent 
for permanent care and protection. It is not too much 
to expect that such an ideal may be realized within the 
next few decades. It must, in fact, be realized unless 
the communities are willing to be swamped in d^en- 
eracy, vice, and crime. 

Dr. William Healy^ writes: Eight himdred con- 
secutive unselected offenders" (from the file of the 
Chicago Juvenile Court) "sdiow seven and a half per 
cent, known epileptics, others suspected. They are 
the most dangerous and incalculable criminals. Pleas- 
ant one day, vicious the next, committing heinous 
cnmes: about twenty per cent, of the same group 
feeble-minded, most of them high grade and readily 
overlooked in court procedure; after all, fairly good 
talkers." 

In the meantime, however, something must be 
done to temporarily meet the needs of the really men- 
tally deficient children. In Germany such mentally 
deficient children are kept in the public schools until 
they have reached the age of fourteen when they are 
turned out upon the community to meet their more or 
lees tmhappy fates. The concUtion is similar in Eng- 
land where the pupils are kept in the special schools 
until the age of sixteen and dien turned out to shift 
for themselves. The careers of these children show that 
very few of them ever become really self-supporting. 
Especially is this true in the large cities. In the 
smaller towns and country villages the mentiJly defi- 
cient peraon stands a better chance of eking out an 
existence. Goddard has justly criticised the German 
and F.ngliah methods of disposing of their mentally 
deficient, and he has made a strong plea for America 

' Quotation from aitiole "From the Report of Committee on 
Proviaion for the Feeble-Minded and Epiteptio." The Training 
Sofaool, M^ 1012, p. 46. 
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to leam a lesson from their mistakes, by providing in 
America, as soon as possible, proper custodial care for 
all mentally deficient persons. This must ever be the 
aim. There are, however, several preliminary steps 
leading up to this ideal. 

In the first place we do not even know how many 
mentally deficient children or persons there are in the 
United States. In only a very few places has any 
census of these persons been taken. We have several 
general estimates but these are probably too small. 
We know the results of the census taken in Great Brit- 
ain and, of course, we may draw certain inferences from 
that study as to the conditions in our own countiy. 
Philadelphia has lately taken a census of the mentally 
defective pupils in the public schools. Some 1,700 
pupils have been found. Only a small fraction of these 
pupils are being given instruction in special schools. 
Furthermore, this census does not apply to the children 
of the parochial schools, and the number of such chil- 
dren is large and, as they represent the poorer class of 
homes, it may be inferred that the percentage of de- 
fectives among them is relatively large. The first 
step then is to ascertain the number of mentally defi- 
cient pupils needing special instruction. The next 
step is to provide special schoob in connection with the 
regular pubhc school ^^item to take care of such pupils 
imtil such time as they may be transferred to the pa^ 
manent care of a q)ecial institution. 

In the followii^ pages short descriptions are given 
of the development of auxiliary or special schools and 
classes in Europe and the United States. 
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Chapter Two 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUXILIARY SCHOOLS 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The Auxiliary Schools of Qermany 

Maennel in his "Vom Hilfsachulwesen, " of which 
there are two English translations, claims that the first 
E^>ecial or auxiliary class for feeble-minded children 
was established by the school board of Halle in Prussian 
Saxony in September, 1859, following a plan advocated 
by Mr. Haupt, a principal of one of the Halle schools. 
In this class seventeen defective children were to be 
taught for some two hours each day. In speakii^ 
of this class Maennel says; "Quite a period of time 
passed before this new pUui of instruction obtained dajly 
in a single room for a class made up of children from 
the schools for the poor and from the folk schools, and 
finally included twenty hours of work per week. Still 
the credit of founding the first auxiliary class is to be 
conceded to Principal Haupt who died in 1901, after 
long and effective service as privy councilor and school 
superintendent at Merseburg. " 

W. Henz, in treating the subject of auxiliary schools 
in his "Leitfaden der gesamten Heilpadagogik" (Text- 
book of General Curative Pedagogy), 1909, does not 
see fit to give Halle the credit of establishing the first 
auxiliary class. He begins his historical account with 
a description of the movement led by Kern and Stotz- 
ner which resulted, in 1807, in the founding of the aux- 
iliary class in the city of Dresden. 
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It would appear also that the auxiliary class which 
was founded at Elberfeld in 1879 could lay more real 
claim to being a true auxiliary class th&D that which 
had its beginning at Halle. 

According to Henz, special schools and classes were 
first advocated by Dr. Kem, the founder of the first 
asylum for idiots in Germany. In 1863 he delivered, 
in Leipzig, a lecture in which he advocated such schools 
and classes for children who could not be instructed 
advantf^eously in the regular classes of the Folk 
Schools. A year later Stdtzner, a teacher of the deaf 
and dumb, furthra- developed the idea in an article 
entitled, "Schools for Feeble-Minded Children." Soon 
after, a meeting of the friends of the movement was 
held in Hanover at which Stdtzner repeated his appeal 
in behalf of his endeavors. He maintained that in 
all large cities schools should be established for feeble- 
minded children, in order that these children, who later, 
for the most part, might beccmie a burden to the com- 
munity, might through proper personal supervimon 
and instruction be led to become useful members of 
society. 

The first class for feeble-minded children was 
opened four years later in Dresden, chiefly throi^h the 
zeal of Stdtzner who worked indef atigably for the carry- 
ing out of his idea. 

At the outset the movement for the establishing 
of auxiliary schools and classes made slow progress. 
Many well-known pedagogues were suspicious of these 
schools. The purpose of the new arrangement was 
not clear to many. After a time thin^ began to be 
more hopeful. Several cities established auxiliary 
classes with results that gave courage to the promoters 
of the new movement. 

In May 1894, an official decree was passed by the 
Imperial Board of Education in Prussia, authorizii^ 
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the establishment of such schools for abnoimal pupils 
of compulsory school age. A second decree, April 
6th, 1901, accorded the auxiliary schools warm rec(^- 
nition and laid out plans for th^r further extension. 

The growth of the auxiliary schools in Germany 
may be well seen from the following %ures. In 1879 
Germany had seven auxiliary schools; in 18S9, twenty- 
one auxiliary schools; and in 1894, thirty auxiliary 
schools with one hundred and fifteen teachers, one 
hundred and ten classes, 2,290 pupils; in 1903, one 
hundred and sixty-eight auxiliary schools with about 
six hundred teachers, five hundred and eighty-eight 
classes and 11,016 pupils; in 1907, three hundred and 
fourteen auxiliary schools about one thousand teachers, 
nine hundred and twenty-one classes, and 20, 1 51 pupils. 

In 1910, of the 40 German cities having over 
100,000 inhabitants, all had oiganized auxiliary 
schools. A great many of the cities of less than 100,000 
have no auxiliary schools or classes, while some of the 
smaller places have such classes, Wasungen, with only 
5,000 inhabitants, being one. 

In 250 places the boys and girls are tai^t in 
mixed classes; four cities separate the sexes; four have 
both mixed and separate classes. 

The proportion of boys to girls is 1 to .78. 

It is interesting to note the proportion of mentally 
defective to normal pupils in the schools of the severfd 
cities. In Leipsic, in 1907, out of every 100 pupils 0.67 
were mentally d^ective; in Munich, 0.48; in Berlin, 
0.92. Meiningen had the highest number, 3 in every 
100; Dresden the lowest, 0.31 in a hundred. To every 
1,000 inhabitants in the German cities supportii^ 
auxiliary schools there are 1.56 mentally defective 
school children. Reckoning on the same basis, there 
would be in the whole of Germany some 90,000 men- 
tally d^ective school children. 
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Accordii^ to Schr6ter, in October 1910, some 
30,000 of these children were enrolled in auxiliary 
schools and some 7,000 in institutions. These figures 
show the work that still remains to be done in Germany, 
the birthplace of the auxiliary school, in the way of 
providing educational opportunities for this class of 
unfortunate children. 

Great differences exist in the organization of the 
German auxiliary schools; in 1910, 120 auxiliary schools 
had three grades or sections; 63, six; 59, four; 40, two; 
20, five; 11, one; 5 had seven; one had e^t. In 
schools of three grades or sections, each grade is usually 
taught as two divisions. 

Teachers in the auxihaiy schools receive in the 
different cities from 50 to 450 marks each year mcffe 
pay than the teachers in the regular schools. 

The practice pursued in the German schools of 
allowing a mentally defective child to v^etate or retro- 
grade in the r^ular classes for one or two years before 
he is sent to the auxihary class is a questionable one. 
It obtains on the score that the child should have every 
opportxmity to prove his abihty to do the normal school 
work before he is placed in the class for defectives. 
It is, of course, conunendable to seek to safeguard the 
misplacing of normal children in classes for subnormal. 
It is, however, a refiection on the science of medical 
psychology, if such a term may be used, to assume that 
it is not possible, in the great majority of cases, to 
determine whether a child is mentally defective or not 
within a few months ^ter he has entered school. In 
the training and teachii^ of both the normal and the 
subnormal child, the early years are precious years 
and to allow these years to run to waste in the case of 
the mentally handicapped is especially reprehensible. 

There has been some tendency to follow this vi- 
cious Gemum practice in some of the other countries. 
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It is to be hoped, however, that common sense and 
humanity will lead all intelligent directors of special 
schools to see that the welfare of the ment^Jly defective 
child demands that his defect be discovra^ as early 
as posdble and that this can be done accurately if tt^ 
school phyBician has the time and reqiiimte knowledge 
for making the necessary mental tests. Such tests 
should be made by the end of the first six months, at 
the longest, after the child has entered school. The 
Binet Scale would well serve the purpose. The deter- 
mination, thus early, that a child is mentally defective 
and the assigning of such a child to a special school or 
class are in the interests of the child himself, his normal 
mates, and the teacher of the normal children who 
cannot afford to have his energy sapped by the presence 
of even one subnormal child in the class. 

The Special Schools in England 

Auxiliary classes were established in England in 
1892, and were made part of the public school system 
by the Defective and Epileptic Act in 1899. TUs act 
makes provision (not compulsory) for the education 
in special classes, of children "who, not being imbecile, 
and not merely dull or backwiml, are incapable of 
receiving proper benefit in the ordinary public elemen- 
tary schools. " 

These schools and classes must be so oi^;anized 
as to meet certain conditions as to school buildings, 
medical supervision, the admission of children, the 
maximum number in each class, the number of school 
hours, the course of study, and the qualifications of the 
teachers. 

The aim of these schools is "to make every child 
profit by the instruction given, so that each, according 
to his ability, may enter the ranks of the wage-earning 
community. " Some have estimated that about a third 
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of the children attending these schools should, after at- 
taining the age of twelve years, be placed under penna^ 
nent care in institutions and that a third more should 
have more or less close supervision after leaving school. 
The English auxiliary school movonent had its 
beginning in Leicester, but arrangements for the estab- 
lishment of auxiliary schools were made soon after in 
London and a special inspector was appointed to take 
the supervisioD of these schools. There are now special 
schools in Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and 
other large cities, but the smaller cities and the country 
at large have made Uttle provision for the care of men- 
tally defective children. The special schools of Eng- 
land are usually classed under two heads: (1) schools 
for the mentally defective, and (2) schools for the 
physically defective. The former correspond to the 
"auxiliary schools" of Germany; the latter, the schools 
for the physically defective, have been more widely 
developed in England than in any other country. 
They include schools for cripples and schools for 
epileptics. The term, "physically defective," as used 
for classification in the En^ish schools does not include 
the blind and the deaf. It is not difficult for the medi- 
cal officers, according to a Report of the London County 
Council, to determine the physically defective and 
certify them as "fit to receive instruction in the par- 
ticular type of school to which they are admitted." 
Such children are usually sufTerii^ from the efTects 
of injury or disease and can be readily noted as proper 
cases for special school instruction. It is, however, 
more difficult to determine just what cases should be 
assigned to the schools for the mentally defective as 
there is some difference of opinion as to what type 
should be placed in these schools. Tredgold is of the 
opinion that a comparatively lai^ nimiber of children 
are assigned to these schools who are not at all mentally 
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deficient but merely backward or n^ected. The 
number of mentally defective children on the school 
rolls for March 1908, was 6,159; of physically defec- 
tive, 2,392. Durii^ the year 1908, 273 epileptic chil- 
dren and 627 imbecile children were excluded from 
school, no provision being made for them. 

The day schools for the m^itally defective num- 
bered eighty-two with an average of 22.6 pupils to a 
teacher, while the day schools for the phymcaUy defec- 
tive numbered twenty-^it with an average of 25.7 
pupils to a teacher. In addition there is a residential 
home for m^itally defective boys which had, in 1908, 
an enrollment of thirty-two. In 1908 there were two 
hundred and seventy-two teachers in the schools for 
mental defectives, and ninety-three in the schools for 
the physically defective. Twenty-five nurses were 
employed in the schools for the physically defective. 
In addition, one hundred and thirty-nine attendants 
(bathing womoi, cooks, and ambulance attendants) 
were in the service of the special schools. 

The cripple children are furnished transportation 
to and from school in special ambulances belonging 
to the department. The schools for both the mentally 
defective and the physically defective are independent 
of the regular pubUc schools and are maint^ed in 
separate buildings. These buildings have from two 
to twelve rooms. There are special centers where 
schools are maintained for the older boys. At these 
schools manual and industrial work is emphasized. 

Almost all the teachers in l^e special schools are 
women. In order to teach in these schools a teach^ 
must pass an examination qualifying her to teach in 
the so-called "Infant Schools," corresponding to the 
kindergarten in the United States. Children are ad- 
mitted to the special schools at the aga of five and 
many remain until the age of sixteen. Under the law. 
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mental defect ceases at this age. Leathers, writing 
in the "Elementary School Teacher" for March 1910, 
shows the absurdity of this law as proved by the reports 
of after-care committees in many of the Ei^iUsh towns. 
Reports from liverpool show that only eighteen per 
cent, of the pupils have satisfactory records after 
leaving the special schools. Birmii^ham reports only 
mxteen per cent, of the cases under invest^ation as 
satisfactory. "It is evident, therefore," says Leathers, 
"that the work of the special schools is at present 
nullified for want of legal provision for the permanent 
detention of the worst cases in custodial homes. " 

Plan of Admission to English Spedal Scho(rf5 

If a child in the r^ular primary school is thought 
to be mentally defective he is sent to the local special 
school for examination by the school physician. After 
the examination he is kept at the Bpecial school, for 
observation. After this probationary period he may 
be returned to the regular school as bdng a normal 
child, retained in the special school until the age of 
foiu'teen or sixteen, or dismissed from school altc^ther 
as being too defective to profit by special school instruc- 
tion. No provision is made for the care of this latter 
class of children except in poor-houses. 

The Lancashire and Cheshire Society for the Per^ 
manent Care of the Feeble-Minded was fonned several 
years ago, lai^ely through the efforts of Miss Denby 
of Manchester, a woman "who has devoted her life 
to the interests of the feeble-minded." This society 
has started at Sandlebridge a permanent home for 
feeble-minded boys and girls. 

Special Schools in Austria-Hungary 

The first auxiliary school in Austria was established 
at Vienna in 1885 with two classes. The school had, 
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in March 1910, nine classes, and is the only auxiliary 
school in Vienna. IJnz has a two-class school; Graz 
has two three-class schools, one for each of the sexee. 
Prague has five auxiliary schools (probably classes) 
with one hundred and sixteen pupils enrolled. Salz- 
burg and Nachod have auxiliary classes. Connected 
with the auxiliary schools in Vienna is a protective 
bureau which keeps in touch with the pupils after they 
have left school and advises the parents as to situations 
for the children. 

Hungary's first auxiliary school was opened in 
Budapest in 1900. In the beginning, the auxiliary 
school movement ia Himgary was not without its 
oppon^its. It has, however, now proved its own worth 
and thus overcome opposition. The auxiliary school 
in Budapest is a state institution. It was installed 
in 1907 in a new building especially erected for the 
purpose. This building is probably the best auxiliary 
school buildii^ in the world. It has lai^, wdl 
lifted schoolrooms, two shower baths, play space on 
the roof, and a lai^ yard. The building has eight 
classrooms with provision for one himdred and twenty 
to one hundred and thirty mentally deficient children. 
Director Eltes, who has charge of the school, is of the 
opinion that it is not well to bring together more chil- 
dren in one central building on account of the great 
distance they would have to come. The school had, 
in 1909, six graded classes with an enrollment of ninety- 
six pupils. The teaching corps consisted of a director, 
four male assistants, all specially trained for work with 
the mentally deficient and one female teacher in charge 
of the kindergarten. There is also connected with the 
school, a specialist in nervous diseases, an orthopedic 
physician and a specialist in diseases of the eye and e^. 
In connection with the school, is a day-home arranged 
for children whose parents are employed throughout 
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the day. These children may renuun at the school 
from seven o'clock in the morning until six in the even- 
ing. They are under the supervision of kindergarten 
teachers and are kept employed with games, «nging, 
physical exercises, waJke, stories, Froebelian occupations, 
and the like. Food is furnished these children free of 
charge. In 1907, a continuation school with three 
classes was arranged for pupils who had completed 
the auxiliary school course. The organization and the 
course of study are indorsed by the Minister of Educa- 
tion and attendance is compulsory for all feeble-minded 
children who are not continuing their education else- 
where. The school was attended in 1909 by about forty 
apprentices of the several trades and other lines of work. 

The teaching corps of the school has formed, for the 
further assistance of tiiie pupils who leave the school, an 
aid society which has received for distribution over 
four thousand crowns. 

At this school a vacation course is given for teachers 
who wish to prepare themselves for teaching in the 
aiudliary schools. Those attending this course give 
in turn practical instruction to the pupils, under the 
supervision of the director of the school. They also 
hear lectiu'es on psychopathology and child-study, on 
the physiology and tr^ning of the feeble-minded, and 
on the history ,organization and methods of the auxiliary 
school. 

The school has a library for the children. It has 
also a professional hbrary for the teaching body, con- 
taining many pedagogical books both in the native and 
in foreign languages. 

In this building the Imperial Physiolo^cal Lab- 
oratory has its quarters. The Director of this Labora- 
tory, Dr. Paul Rauschbui^, a well-known psychiatrist, 
is special physician to the auxiliary school. In found- 
ing this government auxiliary school the administrative 
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officers wished to establish a model school. The city 
of Budapest has profited by the example and haa 
established, in connection with the folk schools, fifteen 
auxiliary classes. 

The cities of Szatm^, Eger, Csongrad, Kecskemet, 
and Debreczin all have auxiliary schools. 

In 1910 it was reported that in Austria-Hui^ary 
there were 41 auxiliary schools with an enrollment of 
some 1,524 pupils. 

^wclal Schools of Belgium 

On May 1, 1897, an auxiliary school for boys was 
opened in Brussels, Belgium. This school was for 
boys who may be classed under the name (anormaux 
pedagoffiqys) of pedagt^cally abnormal. In com- 
menting on the establishment of this school, M. IA>o 
Lepage says in his report to the Communal Council: 

"TheM abnoimal pupils were Bcatterad by chance in rltinnnn cor- 
responding to their a^ and state of physioal development, but it was 
to them an abeolute unpoaeibilitjr to follow the same proKnun of wot^ 
as thdr nonnal mates and neocamily their presence m tne class con- 
stituted a hindtance to the nonnal progresnon <rf the class studies, 
without takuiK into aocount the faet that they furnished a bad enunt^ 
to the otha ouldren. 

"For these abnoimal pupils the time passed in the dassee und« 
such oonditiona was totals wasted; they timpty vegetated with no 
mental profi^ acquiring little by little a distaste for school. Their 
minds instead of bein^ set to wcvk were rather dulled until finally the 
day arrived when thetr age forced them to quit aobool and th^ left 
to re-enforce the army of the in^dent." 

Many attempts were made to better the condition 
of these unfortunates. 

At first they were placed in lower classes where the 
program beii^ much simpler in its d^nands seemed 
better fitted to their aptitudes. The experiment 
brought no result; the indolent natures and natural 
slowness of these children were vicious examples for 
their young elasEsnates. It was necessary to abandon 
the attempt. Later came the idea of establishii^ for 
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them classes for retarded pupils, with an abridged 
program of studies. Instruction was limited to reading, 
writing, and the most elementary rules of arithmetic. 
This attempt failed also, for this instruction, necessarily 
mechanical, only increased the mental sluggishness of 
these children. 

"While we weie Bo^dpg a aolutioa of thia important problem, 
several neuhboring countries had Hkewise taken up a study of the 
queetion of abnormal children. These etudiee had shown Ute abso- 
lute necessity of establishing for auch children spedal achools when 
they would receive instruction suited to their degree of development 
by the aid of apecially adapted methods. 

"It was from their examine that we were iuapired to pnqtose the 
establishment of the school we now occupy." 

The school opened with eight classes, enrolling 
two htmdred and eighty-nine pupils, gathered from 
the regular schools of the city. Ilie first care was to 
make out a program of studies which should reduce 
scientific and literary elements to the most rartreme 
limits, in such a way as to make it possible to give the 
greatest importance to the other bnmches of study. 
The working time-table was laid out as follows:^ 

Weekly Houn, 2ft 3-4. 

(Recreation 3 1-3 hours 

Gymnaatios 3 " 

Excursions 3 " 

Manual Work 2 1-4 " 

Esthetic [ Sin^ng 11-2 " 

Education J Drawing 11-2 " 

[ Geometric Drawing 1 " 

Scientific i Mental and Written Arithmetic... 4 " 

Education j Metric System 1 " 

[ Inventional Geometry 1 " 

Uterary ( Reading and Story Telling S " 

Civic and Mond | Languace 11-2 " 

Education I Seoraid Language 1 2-3 " 

A second school was started in Antwerp in 1899. 

There were, in 1907, in Brussels, twenty-one aux- 
iliary classes for boys and thirteen for girls, with an 
enrollment of five hundred and forty and two hundred 
and thirty-nine, respectively. 
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There is one independent auxiliary school for boys 
with eleven classes. The other special classes are com- 
bined with the r^iular folk schools. The Tna.TimnTn 
number of pupils for each class is about twenty. The 
direction of the classee is in the hands of the teachers. 
There is medical supervisioD for every class, furnished 
by a chief phydcian and three assistants. 

There are also in Brussels special classes for chil- 
dren who are designated as "pedagogically retarded." 
Such children are backward because of bad environ- 
ment, poor training, irregular school attendance, or 
sickness. They have no mental defect. 

Dr. Ley reports in the HandSbuch der HeUp&da- 
goffik that the best oi^anized auxiliary school in Bel- 
gium is in Ghent, founded in 1904. The' director of 
this school is a physician ; the teaching force is made up 
of persons who have had special training in institutions 
for the mentally defective. There is a clinical labora- 
tory in connection with it. 

There are also auxiliary schods in Molenbeek, 
Saint Jean, and Anderlecht. 

Nyms' says there are in Be^um 8,700 mentally 
defective children who are excluded from school and 
80,000 pedagogically retarded children who do not find 
the ordinary school fitted to their needs. 

There is in Belgium a society for the protection 
of abnontial children which has done much to bring 
about the proper care and education of these unfor- 
tunates. This society exercises supervigdon over the 
pupils after they have left the auxiliary school. In 
order to remain in constant touch with these children, 
the society has arranged for monthly conferences with 
them. 

' Article, L' Education dee Enfanta Anormaux. L' Ekifance Annr- 
male, Bulletm Trimeetriel de la SoaMi Pioteotrice de rBnfanee 
Anormale. Vol. S, No. 3. Apr. 1911. 
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Special Schools in Holland 

In Holland the development of the auxiliary school 
system has been rather limited. In 1896 one class was 
formed in Rotterdam and a second in 1898. The 
maximum number of pupils for each class is fixed at 
twenty. New pupils are admitted to the class only 
once a year. In April, 1907, a four^lass school for 
retarded pupils was established. A society of women 
has arranged a kind of outside care system, while 
another society provides the poor children with clothing 
and food and makes provision for them in vacation 
colonies. A four-class auxiliary school was estabUshed 
in Amsterdam in 1899, and in 1901 another school of 
the same type was started in another part of the city. 
The auxiliary schools in this city exercise a sort of care 
over the pupils after they leave, seekii^, chiefly, to keep 
these pupils in orderly ways. 

An auxiliary class was started as an experiment in 
The Hafpie in 1902, a second in 1903, while two more 
were established the following year. Other classes 
have since been established. The mftTimnm number 
of pupib for each class is dxteen. In this city also 
there are school baths; food is furnished the poor 
children, and provision is made for them in vacation 
colonies. There is also an after care system. 

By the law of 1903 the auxiliary schools of Holland 
are separated from the jurisdiction of the pubUc schools 
and classed with l^e institutions for the feeble-minded. 
The selection of children for these schools is carried out 
in a way similar to that in Germany. Both sexes aie 
taught in the same class. Special instruction in articu- 
lation is given such pupils as have defective speech. 
There is instruction in hand work for both sexes. All 
instruction is based on object teaching and every en- 
deavor is made to correlate the several subjects of stucj^ 
and to relate them to practical life. All the auxiliary 
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schools in Holland are under special supervision. The 
number of children in Holland who need special in- 
struction in auxiliary schools is estimated at about one 
and one-half per cent, of the general school enrollment. 

The Auxiliary Sdiools of France 

Maennet in his "Auxiliary Schools in Germauy," 
written in 1905, makes the statement that "in France 
they are not yet fully convinced of the great value of 
a genera] treatment for the weakly endowed children. " 

One is led to wonder at the downess of the French 
in taking up this line of work. Binet, writing in 
Bos, in 1905, justly complained that the slowness 
of France in providing for her abnormal children is the 
more painful because Frenchmen wctc the first to 
formulate the principles for the training of abnormal 
children and the first to cany out experiments in this 
line. "The names of these pioneers, Itard, Esquirol, 
Bethomme, Ferrus, Falvert, Voisin and Seguin are 
r^arded," says Binet, "as authorities everywhere except 
in France." Seguin, as we all know, was the first suc- 
cessful teacher of abnormal children and his book on the 
training of feeble-minded children is still a classic. 
France, however, has once waked up, passing in April, 
1909, a law permitting the eetabli^unent of special 
schools for retarded children. This law, according to 
a German authority on auxiliary schools, Theodor 
Heller, places France at the head in regard to auxiliary 
school le^slation. It has been thought best to present 
this law in full, as a study of its features may be helpful 
to those who wish to frame laws relating to the estab- 
lishing of auxiliary schools. 

THE FRENCH AUXILIARY SCHOOL LAW. 

"On the request of communes and departments there may be 
established for abnormal childrm of both sexes: 

1. Auxiliary classes annexed to the regular dementaiy stdiook. 
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2. Independent wixiliatjr schook with whiob may be eonneeted 
ft boaiding school 

Abticu II. 
Hie aiudliaij elanpw shall recwve ohildrea fforo bU to thirteen 



to dxteai years, giving at the same time both school and trade instruc- 
tion. 

The pupils of the auxiliary olaasee who at the tiiirteenth year are 
found to DC unable to leani a trade mi^ be adnutted to the auxiliaiy 

ChildiMi whose oases are too serious for their education to be car- 
ried on in the tome may be admitted to nmnbenhip in the boarding 
school. 

■ lU. 



To no auxiliary ctaseee shall children ot both sexes be adnutted. 
The auxiliary soboola may have under the same superviaion two difftr- 
ent diviaiona; a girls' divuion and a boys' division. 
AnncLB rV. 
State aid for defraying expense of installation, of developing and 
extending such schools, will be apportioned according to the terms of 
Article VII of the Law of June 20, 18SA. 
Abticlb V. 
The ordinary expenses of the auxiliary schools and classes shall be 
borne by the communes and departments which eetahliah than. Other 
communes and d^»irtm»>ts may contribute to the support of these 
schools. The expenses for instruction are ehaioed to tLe state under 
the conditions provided for el^entaty and highs adioola. 
AnncLX VI. 
An auxiliaiv school of one commune may be established in the 
territory of another commune by mutual consent of the two communes. 
AxncLSi VII. 
The teaching body of the auxiliary schools and clasow shall enjoy 
the same rights and pnvilegea as the teaching body of the regular pubUo 

Supervinon of the boarding schools shall be aaagned to them. 

Hie directors shall be appointed by the Minister of PubUc Instiuc- 
tjon. The class teachera shall be nominated by the inspector of the 
academy and ^>pointed by the pt«fect. They ahall be chosai preferably 
from candidates who have the diploma granted to those qualified to 
teach m^tally defident children. Supervisors of the boarding school 
shall be nominated by the principal and appointed by the prefect. 
AnncLX VUI, 

In addition to the r^ular fees, the teaching foroe of the auxiliary 
schook and classes shall receive compoiaation or privileges by reason 
of extia work assigned to it. 

TIkmm teachers receiving a special diploma shall recdve an ^Ira 
stipend of 300 FV. while th^ are connected with the auxiliary schoob 
andelasses. 
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» oreuuzMK 

1. Tliemaximuni number erf pujule to be adniitted to each diviaioD. 

2. The number of weekly periods of instruction, the length of Ute 
ledttttiiMia and order of ezerciBea each day. 

3. The oonditioDB under which teachera shall be amigned to the 
different clneuen and divisimu of the institution. 

Aimcut X. 

Tbo hoarding achocd may he adminietered directly by the com- 
mune or the department; or its management may be aadgned to tlte 
director under an agreement bjr which the head of the institution as- 
sumea darge of it at his own nak. 

Hieee a^reemeots are binding only after they have been approved 
by the Minister of PubKe Instruction, on the advice of the prefect. 
In the aame mannw agreements may be amended. 

The niKTimiim ratCi reacted from families and charity foundations 
tat the cost of board artd half-board in each institution shall be &nd 
by tbo Hiniater of Public Instruction on the proposal of the G«nenl 
or Municipal Council, aooording to the judgmoit of the prefect. 
Abticlb XI. 

The auxiliary eehoob and daasee shall be subject; 



IT depart- 



„ h hijf year. Thme obaervations shall be recorded o_ 

an individual Health Reoord blank. 

Abticia XII. 

A committee consisting of the school iiiq>eotor, and the director <» a 
teacher ol the auxiliary somoI, and of a phyneian shall determine what 
children ahall be admitted or retained at the school and whetjitf they 
shall be assigned to an auxiliary class or to an auxiliary school in case 
tb^ are so defective as to be beyond instruction in the home. 

A monber of the child's family shall always be invited to be i^eacnt 
at the examination. 

Abticli XIII. 

A CcHumittee ol Patrons shall be connected with every auxiliary 
•diool. The members shall be appointed by the Minister of Pubhc 
Insbuetion with the advice of the prefect. Women must form a part 
of the memberdup. A committee ot administration appointed by the 
Mimidpal Council or the Genefal Council, shall be placed over each 
wudliarv school. On thia Council there shall always be a representa- 
tive ^ tne Minister of Public Instruction, a r ep r c e e ntative of the pjirfect 
of the department in which the school ia situated, and at least one 
physician. 

AoticlbXIV. 

Decrees and resolutions paaeed with tlie advice of the Superior 
Council of Public Instruction ahall detomine the character of the 
program of instruction and the conditions under which tiie q>ecial 
certificate may be obtained. 
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Abticlb XV. 
There will be detertnined by qmaal deoimou the ooodiUons under 
wbieb: 

1. Tbe aanstaiit teachen, the superrieors and the master me- 
ehanice employed in the aiudlut^ Bcho^ eholl be pitid. 

2. The oompulaory participation of those ^tpointed to the 
auxiliary scboola in old age inauranoe. 

Asncu XVI. 
The aforeaaid eonditama In ngard to State aid for the oonatructioo 
of aiudliai^ echoola and for th« neruiling of the teaching fMee tq>ply 
to insdtutiona for the deaf and the blind, aubjeet wholly to the Minuter 
of the Interior. 

There were, in 1909, five aimliary schools in Parifi 
and two in Bordeaux. The auxiliary schools in Bor- 
deaux are excellently eqmpped and an attempt has been 
made to make than the very best, profiting by the 
experience of Belgium and Germany. An excellent 
study of these schools by M. Rotg^ appears in the 
January and February numbers of the French magazine 
"U Enfant" for the year 1909. 

Scotland 

In Scotland there are special schools in Edinburg, 
Glasgow and Govan. These special schools, according 
to the report of the Gla^ow School Board, are provided 
for those children who because of mental or physical 
defect are imable to pursue with profit the instruction 
of the r^ular schools. In 1908 there were nineteen 
special school centers. In some of these centers 
provision is made for teaching both the mentally and 
the physically defective children. In other centers 
only one class of children is taught. 

In 1908 these schools had an enrollment of seven 
hundred and seventy pupils with seventy-six teachers 
and eleven nurses. 

Switzerland 

The first step towutis founding an auxiliary school 
was taken in Basel in 1889. Several arrangements for 
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the purpose of aiding feeble-minded pupils in their 
studies were in existence somewhat earUer, for example, 
in Chur, from 1881 on. 

The auxiliary schools in Switzerland, in consequence 
of the relatively small population of the different cities, 
are mostly one-class schools, and th^ are called 
"special classes." 

In 1007 there were twenty-nine cities that nudn- 
tained auxiliary classes. These classes numbered 
sixty-seven with an enrollment of some 1,415 pupils. 
Zurich had the largest niunber, 15 classes with 358 
pupils, while Geneva had nine classes with one hun- 
dred and sixty-five children. In 1909 there were in 
Switzerland 80 auxiliary classes, enrolling some 1,700 
pupils. 

Denmark 

Denmark's first auxiliary classes were established 
in Co[>eQhagen, in 1900. There are no independent 
auxiliary schools. Three classes were then established 
and the next year three more were formed. In 1907 
there were thirteen classes with an attendance of some 
fifteen to twenty pupils for each claas. There are also 
auxiliary classes in the cities of Fredericksborg, Aaiiiuus, 
and Aalborg. 

Norway 

The largest auxiliary school in Norway is at 
Christiania. The establishing of such schools was made 
permissible in the folk school law of 1889. 

The school at Christiania is quartered in two build- 
ings. It had , in 1909, forty-two classes enrolling six 
hundred and seventy children. There are seven grades, 
with several parallel classes. Thrae is an auxiliary 
school at Bergen and one at Drontheim. Kiistians- 
sund, Stavanger and Tromsoe have auxiliary classes. 
Children are assigned to these schools after one year of 
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unsuccessful work in the folk Bchools. Children known 
to be mentally deficient may be admitted directly to 
the auxiliary school. 

Sweden 

The first auxiliary classes in Sweden were formed 
in 1905. Previous to the formation of these classes 
a census was taken of the mentally deficient children 
of school age in the city of Stockholm. This census 
showed that 0.35% of the school population were 
idiots, and 1.88% were mentally retarded {Zuruek- 
gebliebene). The auxiliary classes are connected with 
the regular schools. The number of pupils in these 
classes does not exceed twelve. 

Children are assigned to the auxiliary classes who 
have attended the classes of the folk schools from one 
to three years without success. The hours of the 
school day are from nine o'clock in the morning to 
one in the afternoon, with adequate intermissions. 
Special material is provided for object teaching. Only 
women are employed as teachers. 

In 1906, tiiete were in Stockholm edx classes with 
sixty-four pupils. There were auxiliary classes in 
Gottenboi^, Malmo, Helmn^boi^, Gefle, and Upsala. 

The assignment of pupils to the auxiliary classes 
takes place upon the request of the teacher of the regu- 
lar school after a medical examination of the child has 
been made. Still the teacher of the auxiliary class 
has a right to reject any child that appears to him not 
fitted for the school. Milk and warm lunches are 
furnished to needy children. 

Russia, Italy, and Australia 
Russia and Italy have no auxiliary schools. 
Australia has a kind of auxiliary school organisa- 
tion in the form of special classes in the cities of Mel- 
bourne and Sidney. 
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Chapter Three 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
AND CLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Providence, Rhode Island, is generally given the 
credit for having established, in 1893, the first "Special 
Class" in the United States. Dr. L. R. Klemm is, 
however, authority for the statement that the first 
school of the kind was established in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1875, by Superintendent A. J. Rickoff. It is a fact, 
however, that the establishment of nearly all the special 
schools in the United States has occuired within the 
last fifteen years and the great majority of them are 
from three to five years old. While we are not so far 
behind Germany in recognizing the need for establish- 
ii^ such schools aa some writers would have us believe, 
we are, nevertheless, far behind in really meeting this 
need. Undoubtedly, the strict compulsory attendance 
laws of Germany are responsible to a large extent for 
the more general establishment of such schools. These 
mentally deficient children had to be kept in school. 
They could make no progress in the r^ular schools, 
hence special schools had to be provided for them. 
The lax compulsory attendance laws of America have 
made it possible to neglect this class of specially needy 
children. They were either not sent to school at tJl 
or when sent they were often dismissed by the teachers 
as too stupid to be benefited by school instruction. 
The stricter enforcement of the compulsory laws in 
several of the more progressive states, especially in 
the larger cities, has brought the needs of these children 
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to the attention of the authorities, and their needs are 
now being slowly met. 

Special Oasses la New York City 
The system of Special Classes has been, as we have 
already seen, rather fully developed in New York City. 
There are four types of special classes, called C. D. E. 
and the Ungraded classes. To the C. classes are as- 
signed the pupils who cannot speak English and they 
are given special drills in lai^uage and removed to a 
regular grade as soon aa they have acquired enou^ 
proficiency in English to be able to carry on the work 
of the regular grade. The D. classes are for those 
pupils who are almost fourteen years old (the age at 
wMch pupils may leave school to go to work in New 
York) and who wish to go to work as soon as the ^e 
limit is reached. Id the D. classes such pupils are ^ven 
instruction in the essential subjects to enable them to 
meet the requirements in schoUu'shtp which they would 
not be able to do should they remain in the regular 
grades. The £. classes are for over-age pupils. By 
special instruction these pupils are encouraged and 
helped to skip or gain one or more grades. 

The classes just described are in addition to the 
ungraded classes for mentally defective pupils. These 
ungraded classes became part of the pubhc school 
system of New York City in 1899. In Germany, the 
mother land of special schools, and in England, the 
mentally defective children are segregated in special 
school centers. Several cities in the United States 
have followed this plan, but New York City makes the 
special class a part of the regular school and the children 
of this class are encouraged to associate and play with 
thdr normal mates to the end that the ment^y defec- 
tive child may grow up as far as possible in the environ- 
ment in which he is to live later. 
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The Department of Ungraded Classes was organ- 
ized in 1906-7 under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Farrell, who was the teacher of the original class for 
mental defectives established in 1899. It is estimated 
that there are approximately 7,000 mentally defective 
children in the schools of New York City. Of this 
number about 1,700 were, in 1909, enrolled in some one 
hundred classes. In 1907 Dr. Isabelle Thompson 
Smart was appointed physician to the Ungraded Classes. 

The procedure for admittii^ a child to the Un- 
graded Class is as follows: 

In September and February the principals of the 
schools report to the inspector of the imgraded classed, 
on application forms ^orm A), such pupils as are 
candidates for admission to the ui^raded classes. As 
soon as possible after the receipt of these appUcations, 
the special physician examines the children either at 
the schools they are attending, or at her office at the 
Board of Education building. The data obtained in 
these examinations are recorded in duplicate on the 
medical examination blank (Form F)^ The children 
are also subjected to a pedagogical test by the Inspector. 
If, in the judgment of the special physician and the 
inspector, a child is thought to be mentally deficient, 
he is assigned to the tmgraded class nearest his home. 
As yet (1910), according to the inspector, no satis- 
factory mental tests have been found. 

When, as the result of her examination, the special 
physician finds defects of eye, ear, nose, teeth, or throat, 
wlUch demand medical or sui^cal treatment, she 
makes recommraidations to the parents, suggesting 
treatment by the family physicians where the parents 
are able to pay for treatment, or at chnics, or dispen- 
saries, in case the parents have not sufficient means to 
pay for treatment. 

' Pn' these blank forma, Bee Appendix. 
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Children in the Ungraded Classes aie treated as 
individuals. The physician re-examinea all the pupils 
in these classes once each half-year, ^ving advice and 
suggestions to the teachers or parents as to further or 
ne^ected treatment. The data of these re-examinar 
tions are recorded in duplicate forms (Form G). One 
of these forms is retained at the school and the other is 
placed on file at the department office. 

The teacher records the school progress of the child 
four times a year in duplicate on a special card (Form 
H), one of wluch is retained in the room, the other being 
sent to the inspector's office. 

The subject matter of the course of study for the 
Ungraded Classes is made as practical as possible, the 
aim being to lead the pupils to become proficient in 
some line of industrial work, such as basketry, chair 
caning, sewing, dressmaking, carpentry and the like. 
Work along those lines is not well organized in the 
Ungraded Classes, but a beginning has been made. 
In addition to this work, the essentials of reading, 
spelling, writing, and the simple numerical operations 
are taught. This work, too, is made very concrete, 
objects being constantly employed, as abstract work 
is almost an impossibility to the mentally deficient 
chUd. 

New York, then, has special classes rather than 
special schools for mental defectives. The reasons 
given for this plan of organization are that it is more 
flexible, more easily established and better adapted 
"to the general education system of the city." 

The size of each class is limited to an enrollment 
of twenty with an average attendance of fifteen. One 
or two classes, rarely more, are established in connec- 
tion with some regular public school. The term "un- 
graded class" is used to avoid opprobrium. The term, 
"mental defective" is avoided. The "classes are con- 
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sidered aa special coaching classes, from which the child 
may be returned or promoted to the grades, if capable 
of being coached up to grade standards. This is 
necessary because there are so many grades of amenta 
and some of the higher types are practically indistin- 
guishable from the worst cases of retardation due to 
D^ect and malnutrition. " 

It is the practice in Germany, England, France, 
and in certain cities in America to have the auxiliary 
schools in separate buildings apart from the r^ular 
school classes. Careful thought will, it seems to me, 
reveal the wisdom of this practice. These children are 
ufflially peculiar, different from their normal mates, 
and the inherent, unconscious cruelty of the ordinary 
boy and girl leads them to hector and annoy those leas 
fortunately endowed mentally than themselves. In 
a great many places the children in the special classes 
are known to their mates as "crazies." A teacher of 
a special class in a large city school told the writer that 
be never took his children to the morning assembhes 
because of the glances and whispered gibes that were 
sure to greet them. The very fact that defective chil- 
dren need special treatment in regard to recreation, 
physical training, and manual work, mihtates against 
ttieir proper teaching in the regular public schools. 
Of course there are educators who take the other side 
of the question. The following statement of the other 
side by such a well-known educator as Associate Super- 
intendent A. W. Edson of New York City is worthy 
of consideration. We think, however, that he takes 
too optimistic a view of the good that wUl come from 
the association of normal and subnormal. 

"The reason for having these children in a public school and yet 
in a class or group by thcroselvee, is that they may be a port of the 
school and yet be wbme they "oiey recdve speoiBl imrtruction. In their 
journeys to and from home, in some of the general exerdsee of the school, 
and for a portion of the time on the pl^grounds, they may and should 
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parUdpate with noimal ctiildieii, but in ordinary clasB work it ie to their 
Advantage to be in a clase by tbemselvee. Here they will reedve 
individual attention; eooh child will receive ingtiuotion specially adapted 
to his needs; medical treatment will be provided or prescribed to meet 
the needs of the individual child. Only those children who are capable 
of intellectual improvement should be sent to the public school. 

One is led to believe that the argument in favor 
of having mentally deficient pupils associate with their 
nonnal fellows for the sake of the socializing effect has 
been oveiwirawn in New York. One is inclined to 
beheve that while the system of ungraded classes in 
New York City is doing great good, it will, nevertheless, 
in the not distant future be discarded for the Systran 
which provides special school buildings, specially 
equipped, as educational centers for mentally deficient 
children. 

Spedal Classes In Philadelphia 

The system of special schools and classes in Phila- 
delphia is about ten years old. Durii^ this time ten 
special schools have been established besides a few 
special classes in the regular schools. The disciplinary 
classes and the auxiliary classes are boused in the same 
buildings. The tendency now is, however, to discard 
the special buildings and place the special schools in 
the regular school buildings. This, in view of the 
experience of all countries, seems to be a step in the 
wrong direction. It may be advisable from the point 
of economy, but it is c^ainly not from the point of 
view of pedagogy. This plan of discontinuing the 
special school centers will not, however, be a serious 
evil if Philadelphia succeeds in carrying out the plan 
of having only backward pupils in the special classes, 
the really mentally defective pupils being placed in 
institutions. This, as has been said elsewhere in this 
study, is what should be done if society is to deal 
properiy with the feeble-minded child. 
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A census of the number of mental defectives and 
backward children in the public schools of Philadelphia 
was taken in February, 1909, by a Comniittee on Special 
Education of the Philadelphia Teachers Association. 

This census and a study of the inferences to be 
drawn from it, together with suggestions as to proper 
methods for dealing with the backward and mentally 
defective children of Philadelphia are published in 
Document No. 3 of the Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation. This census was taken by the principals of 
the several schools under the direction of the Bureau 
of Health, Dr. Walter S. Cornell being detailed by the 
Bureau of Health to assist in the investigation. The 
basis of classification for the census can be judged from 
the following quotation from the letter addressed to 
the principals : — 

"For the puii 
sderation nuty be dirided into five c 

"1. Peeble-minded children who should be under institutional 
care. 

"2. Inooiii^ble, truant, or vicioufl children mho are alao defectiva 
mentally and nbo should be segregated in spetnal schools. 

"3. Inoonipble, truant, or viraous children of practically nor- 
mal mentafity who should be a^iegated in special schools. 

"4. Backward chddren who require special educational methods 
in spedal clanaoa or schools. 

"5. Dull children who may be taught in small or special claasea 
but who, nevertheless, do not absolutely require such provision. 

"It b undentood, of course, that Uie judgment of the teacher and 
prindpal, or the diagnoos of the medical inspector, if his asnstance be 
enlisted in the oollwtion of the data, is unofficial and caniee with it 
no responnbiHty to maintain it. " 

The census showed that out of 157,762 children 
in the public schools there were 4,940 children who 
came under classes 1, 2, 3, and 4 above enumerated 
and who needed special treatment. The above figures 
represent three and one-tenth per cent, of the total 
school enrollment. Of those pupils, 687 were in the 
grammar grades, making one and three-tenths per cent, 
of the total enrollment of the four upper grades; 4,253 
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were in the four lower grades making three and nine- 
tenths per cent, of the total enrollment of these grades. 
Under Class 5, 6,603 pupils, 3,362 boys and 3,241 ^Is, 
were enumerated as dull, being four and two-tenths 
per cent, of the total enrollment. 

The census of the two special schools showed that 
out of the 881 pupils enrolled 51 were feebl&4ninded 
children who should have been enrolled in institutions; 
538 were incorrigible, truant, and vicious children, 
155 of them being reported as of low mentality; 213 
children were reported as backward who should be in 
special classes apart from the incorrigiblee and truants. 

It is not clear from this report just how the d^ree 
of mental ability of the different classes of children 
was ascertained. On the basis of estimates, there 
should be among Philadelphia's 157,762 school children 
from 1,400 to 1,600 mentally defective children instead 
of the 442 enumerated. This 1,400 or 1,600 would not 
include the children in the disciplinary schools, although, 
doubtless, the early placing in auxiliary schools of many 
of the children who now come to the disciplinary schools, 
would render tiiese children tractable and save trouble 
both for them and for the schools. 

The line of work laid out in Philadelphia is to pro- 
vide auxiliary classes for the backward children in 
connection with the regular schools. As we have al- 
ready stated elsewhere the establishment of EpeciiU 
classes for mentally deficient pupils in connection with 
the regular schools has not proved the best method of 
dealing with such children in those places which have 
had most experience in dealing with this class of chil- 
dren. It would seem that many of the children who 
are classed in the Philadelphia report as "backward" 
are really mentally defective and that the proper place 
for them is in separate special schools. Philadelphia's 
aim to place the really mentally defective children in 
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custodial institutions is a laudable one, but the number 
of feeble-minded which the report gives as found among 
157,762 school children would appear far too small. 

The report also emphasizes the point that one of 
the first conditions for success in dealing with special 
schools and classes is a supply of specially trained teach- 
ers, and supervisors. The report ventures the hope 
that, eventually, normal schools will give courses that 
will fit teachers to take chai^ of classes of mentally 
deficient pupils. 

Special Schools in St. Louis 

In his report for 1907 the late Superintendent 
Louis W. Soldfm of St. Louis discussed at length the 
need of establishing special or auxiliary schools for 
children of defective mentality. He advocated the 
establishment of some seven two-class schools in rented 
dwelling houses in different parts of the city. 

These schools, he said, shoiild be no mere make- 
shifts. The teachers should be specially qualified and 
should be such as would exert a strong personal infiu- 
ence on the pupils, preserving, most of all, the mother 
attitude which would lead them to take an affectionate 
interest in every a£9icted child. Each school should 
be in charge of a woman care-taker who would also act 
as helper to the teachers in caring for the children. 

A special supervisor should be appointed for these 
schools. Free transportation Ediould be furnished 
children coming from beyond a reasonable walking 
distance. 

Superintendent Soldan discusses the admission of 
pupils to these schools in the following paragraph: 

"Great caie will be taken in admittins children to these spedal 
■cbools. The bachpard or slow child of otherwiM normal faoultiee 
should not be taken away from the regular achool to which be belongs, 
and care must be tak«i to limit admissioii to those children who are 
mentally ddective and nai nwrdy tlow. On the other hand imbedle 
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or demeDted children who cannot profit by school instructioD at all 
should not be admitted, because they are not amenable to the ordinary 
educational influenoee. The home or the tiaylum ia the proper place 
for thoee unfortunatee. The admismon of children to the aped&l buiooIb 
should be in the hands of principal and teacher who make the recom- 
mendation, and the eupemaor of defective ecboob, whose IndoraemeDt 
should be sub ject to the approval of the Superintendent of Instruction." 

Id addition to this an expert physician should 
examine each case. 

The last work that Superintendent Soldan ever 
did was on the course of study for these special schools. 

The program for these schools, according to Supers 
intendent Soldan, should be flexible but definite. The 
teacher should carefully plan her lessons. Children 
should be grouped for work and frequently reclassified. 
The small number of children to a teacher will make 
individual teaching possible. 

Subjects: Singing is of mental and physical 
importance; it expands the lungs and develops the vocal 
oi^ans and has a good effect on the emotional life of 
the child. Piano music will be an aid in marching and 
in the physical exercises. Great attention should be 
paid to spoken language and the children should be 
encouraged in every way to talk about things. In the 
conversation lessons the teachers should keep careful 
watch to see if the childrrai are interested. There 
should be memorizing of simple poems. The work in 
reading and spelling should be adapted to the abilities 
of the children and reading lessons should be frequently 
acted out. There should be work in paper cutting, 
drawing and writing. General information talks should 
be emphasized. Very likely Superintendent Soldan 
would have added certain work along the lines of 
manual training for the boys, and domestic science for 
the girls, but the course of study was lying unfinished 
on his desk when he was stricken by sudden death. 

The schools advocated by Superintendent Soldan 
were established the following year under the special 
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supervision of Mrs. Cunninf^iam. The following quo- 
tation from her report coDcemii^ the work is of intereet. 

"In our effort to help our ohareee, we have ouieavored to reMb 
them tu a different manner from that punnied with the normal child. 
These ddective childroi have been in the gradea two, three, four, and 
some as many as ds or seven years. Efforts to teach them to make 
simple arithmetical calculations have failed, under moet skillful hand- 
ling. The childien have become discouraged. They have aoquind 
a oWtaate for these subjects. Our aim was to interest them in these 
things whea they were ready for them. They were taught number 
through the ""^"'"^ training woric, through tlie improvised steel and 
toy money, the measuree, the clock face, ue games and other concrete 



material. The reading is helped and language as wbU by 
to parks, maikets, and stores. The child upon F — — 
ideas that he is anxious to communicate to otuen. 



patiently with a simple Uttle problem in numbers take u^ . 

Elaue and forthwith become apparently regena«t«d. He was a new 
ay; his intellect did not lag even when ai^ns ot phyaioal fatigue became 
but too evident. The defective bey or Eirl is happiest whoa he ta she 
ia making somethiiiK, be itgood or bad when finished. Success has been 
achieved through the effort to make something. 

"Our work is as yet new to us; we are not all agreed as to which is the 
d^ective and which ia the backward child: we are not sure as to what is 
exactly the proper treatment of the backward child when we have 
d^ned him. But we are convinced that opportunities for pevcholo^ml 
research are present on every side. The teacher in this work comes to 
realise that a proper valuation of the lAnormal child aids in the develop- 
ment of the normal. And thus I hope the study of and the desire to 
help theee poor unfortunate membws of our community may be a true 
hdp to the strong as well. " 

There is a special medical adviser connected with 
the schools uid all children proposed for admission 
are examined with great care to prevent sending to 
these schools such children as should remain ia the 
regular schools. The cost of these schooU is $130.00 
per year per pupil, for teachers, books, supplies, inci- 
dentals, and rent. 

Of the success of these schools, Superintendent 
Btewett said in an address before the National Educa- 
tional Association, "At the end of a year and a half of 
experience we know very definitely that we have helped 
most of the pupila to a happier, healthier life." 
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Special Qasses in Baltimore, Md. 

The city of Baltimore reports two classes for epilep- 
tic children, two for mental defectives, and ninete^ 
classes for backward children. 

Baltimore was the first city in the United States to 
establish special classes for epileptic children. These two 
classes have (1910) a membership of only eight or ten 
pupils each, it being found difficult to persuade paients 
to send their epileptic children to these schools. It is 
probable that the Board of Education of Baltimore will 
bring the membership of thrae schools up to twelve or 
fifteen by allowing mentally deficient children to be 
admitted to them, although the wisdom if not the econ- 
omy of this plan may well be questioned. According 
to some authorities, however, the fits or spells of the 
epileptics do not disturb mentally deficient children as 
they do normal children, hence the mentally deficient 
and the epileptic may be taught in the same class. 

As can be seen from the number of classes reported, 
no adequate provision is made for the instruction of 
mentally deficient pupils in Baltimore. 

Arrangements have been made whereby pupils 
who are thought by the teachers to be mentally defi- 
cient may be examined at a clinic established at Johns 
Hopkins under the Fhipps Donation. 

The classes for backward children as arranged at 
School No. 20 at Baltimore resemble very much the 
so-called " furthering classes" of the Mannheim system- 
Special Oasses in Washinston, D. C. 

Much has been done in the last few years to develop 
the special class system in Washington, D. C. The 
schools for the mentally defective pupils are in 
rented dwelling houses. While these houses have, of 
course, not all that could be wished for in the way of 
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l4>pointiiient8 for school needs, yet they serve the pur- 
pose for which they are intended very well and the 
pupils are much better off in these school buildings than 
they would be if assigned to quarters in one of the lai^ 
pubUc school buildings. Nearly all of the centers are 
equipped with special rooms for manual training and 
domestic science, the equipment along these lines being 
the best that the writer has observed in his visits to 
the special schools of several cities. It has been found 
in Washington that the children of both the auxiliary 
classes and the disciplinary classes are very much in- 
tffl'eeted in learning to use the typewriter. The devel- 
opment of the muscles of the fingers brought about by 
practice on these machines is thought to have a direct 
^ect on the m^ital development of the child. A great 
many typewritera have been supplied to the special 
schools and a special supervisor of tjrpewriting has 
general supervision of the work. The teachers of the 
schools are very enthusiastic over the benefit the chil- 
dren have derived from this work. It would seem aa 
if Washington had discovered a valuable means in the 
typewriter for training the mentally defective child. 

Spedal Classes In Providence. R. I. 

The first public day schools for mentally d^cient 
children in the United States, according to most writers 
on the subject, were started in Providence, Rhode 
Island, in December, 1S96. A second class was opened 
in December, 1S97, and a third in the same month in 
tiie following year. They are called "schools for back- 
ward children. " The number of these classes has not 
increased since 1S98. The membership of each class 
averages about fifteen pupils. The ages of the pupils 
Tary from seven to fourteen years. The largest number 
of the pupils are classified as doing the work of the first 
or lowest primary grade. In 1909, out of a total en- 
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rollmait of forty-one in the three schools, twenty-seven 
were in the first grade, six in the second grade, six in 
the third and only two in the fourth. 

These schools are under the special supervision 
of the director of kindergartens. Some attempt is 
made to have the children entering these classes exam- 
ined by a specialist in mental diseases, yet these exam- 
inations do not seem to have been conducted in such 
a way that the data obtained is available for the guid- 
ance of the class teacher. It would appear that a sys- 
tem of blanks similar to those in use in the imgraded 
classes in New York City would be helpful in making 
the data obtained in the examinations of use to the 
class teacher. 

The director reports that the teachers of these 
special classes derived help during the year 1909 from 
a discussion of Maennel's "The Auxiliary Schools of 
Germany" in their teachers' meetings. These schools 
are housed in special buildings, there being usually one 
or more disciplinary classes in the same building with 
the special class. Some hand work, basketry, weaving, 
simple woodwork and the like is done by the children. 
The equipment for this work is meagre. The work 
along the line of muscular training seems poorly de- 
veloped. In fact, although Providence was the first 
city to inaugurate the special school movement in the 
United States, her work in this direction is far behind 
that of several other cities. 

Special Masses in Boston, Massachusetts 

The s[>ecial classes for mental defectives in Boston 
were organized in 1898. The first class work b^an in 
January, 1899. These classes are held, as a rule, in 
the public school buildings. The sessions of these 
schools are from nine to one o'clock. The class mem- 
bership is limited to fifteen. 
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A child who is thought a fit case for a special class 
is reported to the physician in charge of these classes. 
The teacher of the special class nearest the home of 
the child visits the parents of the child and seeks to 
persuade them to allow the child to attend the special 
school. If they are wilUng, the child is admitted to 
the class for a probationary period of a few weeks during 
which time the teacher closely observes his mental 
and physical condition. At the end of this period 
she makes a report to the physician as to whether she 
thinks the child should remain in the special class, 
be sent to an institution, or returned to the regular 
school. The physician then gives the child a careful 
examination, usually confirming the opinion of the 
teacher, but his disposition of the case is final. 

The teachers of the special classes must all have 
experience in teaching feeble-minded before they can 
be employed in the special classes. It is not too much to 
say that Boston has some excellent teachers in her 
special classes. 

The classrooms of the special classes are each 
equipped with three manual training benches. The 
last hour of the school day is spent in manual work, 
the lai^er girls and boys working at the benches, while 
the smaller children have work in weaving, sewing, 
knife work, clay modelling and work along similar 
lines. Physical development is emphasized. Each 
teacher keeps a careful record of all the children. Bos- 
ton has no after care committee and thus there is no 
means of knowing what has become of the children 
who have left the school during the past ten years. 
The speciaUst in charge of the schools, Dr. Jelly, has 
the right idea as to what children should be placed in 
the special classes. Only the tractable feeble-minded 
children are admitted. Imbeciles, both moral and 
mental, are excluded. There are only e^t special 
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classes in Boston. This number should, of course, be 
increased several fold in order to take adequate care 
of the feeble-minded children among Boston's school 
population. The work also needs to be noore carefully 
oi^anized with a specially qualified supervisor in chai^. 
Special or atmliary classes have been organized 
in many cities throughout the country. The woik is 
new and crude, but the need of these classes is being 
recc^piized and their adequate organization will slowly, 
perhaps, but surely follow. 
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Chapter Four 
WHY THE AUXILIARY SCHOOL IS NEEDED 

It is plain to be Been that children who are mentally 
defective cannot be kept in the regular classes of the 
public schools. Such a procedure is unjust to them, 
for they receive little benefit for the time so spent; it 
is unjust to the normal pupils, for they are deprived 
of the time which the teacher must devote in undue 
amount to fruitless attempts to teach the abnormal child. 
It is furthermore unjust to the r^^ar class teacher 
to expect her to teach and control children so ^icep- 
tional in their mental development as to require special- 
ly trained teachers to effectively instruct them. 

The laissezfaire method of free education has been 
developing a large body of feeble-minded left-overs as 
Uie result of its attempt to treat all children alike. 
These children have grown up and married and in 
many cases their feeble-minded progeny are now the 
misfits in the educational scheme of mass methods. 
But society has slowly been waking up to the fact that 
it must protect itself from its own unwise endeavors 
to educate its members by the process of elimination. 
It has come face to face with the fact that it must, 
for its own protection, either educate all its members 
up to the measure of self-support or else furnish cus- 
todial care for those who are not self-supporting. The 
auxiliary school has arisen as a means of helping society 
to solve this problem. 

Undoubtedly, the time will come when the great 
majority of children who are now considered fit candi- 
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dates for the special class will be assigned, at least after 
they have reached adolescent years, to custodial homes. 

It may be that the option will be given to parents 
of choosing between having their feeble-nainded off- 
spring asexualized and allowed to remain at home or 
sent to a custodial home. 

Havelock Ellis' writes in the Eugenics Retnew: 
"Sterilization of men can be effectively achieved by 
simple vasectomy, or section of the vas deferens, and 
of women by the almost equally simple and harmless 
method of ligature of the Fallopian tubes (Kehrer's 
method as advocated by Kisch). It would appear 
that both these operations may be effected by skilled 
hands in a few minutes with a mininnim of pain and 
inconvenience and they possess the immense advantage 
that the sexual ghuids are preserved, and no organs 
removed from the body. No doubt, it may be said, 
the necessity for seclusion in the absence of steriliza- 
tion would exert a gentle but firm pressure in emphasiz- 
ing the advantages of the operation. There need be 
DO objection to that. 

"It is probable, also, that the method of steriliza- 
tion by X-rays may some day acquire practical im- 
portance. In this case there is no operation at all, 
thox^ the effects do not last for more than a few years. 
This might be an advantage in some cases." 

Society is only beginning to arouse itself to the 
seriousness of this great problem. In fact, even the 
great majority of physicians have not the knowlec^e 
that would enable them to sense the menace of the 
feeble-minded to the community. 

Johnstone has stated that most of our states are now 
spending from a quarter to a third of their revenues 
to support penal and charitable institutions. The bur- 
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den is great, but it will be greater unless efforts are put 
forth to stop the sources from which these institutions 
are fed. The feeble-minded, we are just beginning to 
learn, furnish one of the chief of these sources. Paupers 
and criminals are sure to be prolifically bred, wherever 
the mentally defective are allowed to go untrained and 
unsupervised either by after care committees or, pre- 
ferably, in custodial homes. 

The special school Is one of the most important 
preventive agencies. By its means, when it becomes 
generally established, a census can be made of the 
mental and moral defectives in the community. 
ThroT^ it these children can be classified and the 
worst cases can be sent immediately to custodial 
homes; the majority may be trained to intelligent 
habits of self-control and work and given the rudiments 
of a moral, aesthetic and intellectual education. 

Goddard found three per cent, of the children 
enrolled in a certun city school system which he inves- 
tigated were four years or more below the mental level 
corresponding to their age. "These pupils," says 
Goddard, "are feeble-minded. It is unfair to normal 
children to keep these mentally defective children in 
the r^pilar classes. They should be segregated and 
given a special teacher who understands their case and 
is aUowed to tr^n them as their mental condition will 
permit. Of course, ultimately, they ought all to go to 
the institutions for the feeble-minded where they will 
be cared for and prevented from contaminating society; 
but until this can be done, the special class for defectives 
is probably the wisest solution. " 
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Chapter Five 

CHILDREN WHO MAY APPEAR AS CANDIDATES 

FOR MEMBERSHIP IN AUXILIARY 

SCHOOLS OR CLASSES 

Morons, ImbecHes and Idiots 

The membership of auxiliary classes and schools 
should be made up of children between the ages of six 
and uxteen who are so maricedly abnormal or subnor- 
mal that they cannot profit by the instruction given 
to normal chUdren. These children stand midway be- 
tween the normal "dullard" and the imbecile. This 
class is defined in the Ei^ish Defective and Epileptic 
Children Act of 1899 as those children who "not being 
merely dull and backward, are defective, that is to say, 
by reason of mental (or physical) defect are incapable 
of receiving proper benefit from the instruction in the 
ordinary pubUc elementary schools, but are not in- 
capable by reason of such defect of receiving benefit 
from instruction in such special classes and schools as 
are in this Act mentioned. " 

Such children represent those afllicted with the 
mildest or feeble-minded grade of amentia and would 
in general be given' the name, recently coined, of 
morons, (derived from the Greek word meanii^ to be 
foolish). Such a person when mature is, according to 
the Act just mentioned, "capable of earning a living 
under favorable circumstances, but incapable from 
mental defect existing from birth or from an eaiiy age, 
(a) of competing on equal tenus with his normal 
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fellows, or (b) of managiiig himself and his affairs with 
ordinary prudence. " Morons may be classified as low, 
middle, and high grade, representing in mental age a 
range from sevrai to twelve years. 

Imbeciles represent tiLe next lower grade of mental 
defect and are defined by this Act as "those persoDS 
who, by reason of mental defect existing from birth 
or from an early age, are incapable of earning their own 
living, but are capable of guarding themselves against 
common physic^ dangers." 

The imbecUe does not generally know the names 
of common objects and can ^ve no account of thdr 
uses, neither can he recognize and name things repre- 
sented in pictures. His speech generally shows little 
intelligence. He often cannot be trusted to execute 
the simplest commands. An imbecile boy who was 
sweeping off a sidewalk against the wind complained 
because the wind blew the dirt back on the walk. 
He had not common sense enough to see that if he 
swept from the other side of the walk the wind would 
help take the dirt away. This lack of common sense 
is the most marked characteristic of the imbecile. 
Imbeciles may be of low, middle, or high grade of de- 
fective and r^M^sent a rar^ of mentality correspond- 
ing to that of normal children from three to seven 
years of a^. 

The idiot represents the lowest grade of amentia, 
or feeble-mindedness, and is so defective "that he is 
imable to guard himself against common physical 
dangers." Idiots are classified in three grades amilar 
to morons and imbeciles. Their range of mentality 
does not exceed that of a two year old child. 

Dull and Badcward Children 

The special or auxiliary schools and classes as 
o]^anized and carried on in Germany, France and 
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England are for ment^y defective, abDormal or, as 
some writers have chosen to call them, subnormal 
children. The merely "dull and backward" children 
have no permanent place in such classes. Such chil- 
dren are normal. In many cases their intellectual gifts 
are extremely meager; in others inteUectual develop- 
ment has been retarded throu^ neglect or sickness. 

Tredgold^ states that in some parts of Somerset- 
shire, England, "dull and backward" children consti- 
tuted five per cent, of the school population; in other 
parts as high as fifteen or twenty per cent. According 
to him, there are two classes of such children: (1) 
those who are dull only in their school studies and (2) 
those whose duUness extends to all the mental faculties. 
The former class are, as a rule, readily distinguished; 
but in the latter, diagno^ may be a matter of much 
difficulty. 

(1) Tredgold^ cites as examples of dull and backward 
children of the first class two brothers, ten and twelve 
years of age, who were referred to him for examination 
by the teacher of a large country school. They were 
both pupils of Standard II and the examination rfiowed 
they were not capable of doing the work. They had, 
however, "a very good knowledge of many details of 
country and farm life — of the cows, the com, and the 
bird nestii^"; and "they were by no means backward 
on the playground. In fact, I had httle difficulty 
in demonstrating to the teacher that, although these 
boys could hardly do the simplest sum and could only 
read and write words of one syllable, yet they had plenty 
of common sense, and were by no means mentfdly 
deficient. " 

Accordii^ to Tredgold, such dullness runs in fam- 
iUes. Children of this type "cannot or will not" 
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(Tredgold thinks it ia a little of each) "make progress 
in the school studies, yet in play or in the streets they 
are keenly intelligent. " 

It is a mistake to regard such children as even 
mildly defective as would some observers. Their 
family inheritance has no taint; they are physically 
well developed, and able to hold their own with the 
average child in everjrthing but book-knowledge. 
They are, therefore, not defective but only retarded in 
the development of certain of their mental faculties, 
a condition due to the himidrum manner of life of 
generations of ancestors. 

Inability to advance in school work is not neces- 
sarily an indication of mental defect in Dr. Tredgold's 
opinion. He would thus be averse to accepting the 
dictum of Binet and Simon as promulgated in this 
country by Dr. Goddard that a child who is three years 
behind the normal age of the school grade in which 
he is enrolled may be regarded as mentally defective. 
In fact, as we have said elsewhere, Dr. Tredgold thinks 
that many of the children now enrolled in the EngUsb 
special schools belong to this class of "dull and back- 
ward" children. He cautions medical examiners, 
therefore, not to give too much weight in their diag- 
nosis of candidates for special claESes to school records. 

(2) The children just considered are dull only in 
school work. There are other children who are dull 
in both work and play; their stupidity pervades every 
thing that they do. Yet even these children are, ac- 
cording to Tredgold, not suffering from mental defect. 
The defect is not pathological but physiological. These 
constitute the perplexing cases for the medical examin- 
ers to decide. 

Certain things will help in this decision. If the 
family history reveals pronounced morbid heredity, 
the case is probably one of real mental defect. A 
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thorough examinatioii of the child for stigmata of 
d^eneracy and abnormal nerve ^;iib is important. 
These are not generally found in the dull and backvard. 
Such children are generally well nourished and of good 
physical development in contrast to the real defectives 
who in most cases are undersized, thin and pooriy 
nourished. But most important of all is the mental 
examination. If in this examination the child reveals 
a good knowledge of the common things about him, 
and shows good common sense in his answers to ques- 
tions as to what he would do under different circum- 
stances that he would meet in the common walks of 
life, he has probably sufficient mental ability to follow 
some line of work with fair success and to look after 
his interests with ordinary foresight. If this is the 
case, he is not mentally defective. 

Children of Retarded Mental Devdopment 

Tredgold calls attention to a group of children 
whose mental development is only temporarily retarded. 
Children in this condition are found oftener in towns 
and cities than in the country and their condition is 
so like that of real mental defect "that for a time di^- 
nosis may be impossible." This temporary retardsr 
tiou may be caused by improper or insufficient food, 
by lack of pure air or warmth, and by the general con- 
ditions of neglect which are so common in the densely 
populated industrial centers. 

As Tredgold says, "In real mental defect it b the 
seed that is blighted, while in the condition we are con- 
sidering it is the soil that is tmfertile. The condition 
may not be inaptly compared to the late opening of the 
flower-buds in consequence of chill winds and absent 
sun. It may be described as a late spring, and the 
characteristic of these cases is that under more congen- 
ial surroundings, the hrasD. rapidly recovers, and the 
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child 800Q regains the nonnal standard. These chil- 
dren often experience a very sudden mental awakening 
to the surprise of everyone about them. Such children 
may be placed temporarily in a special school in order 
to be given the individual attention that they need, 
but their condition should never be confounded with 
that of the real mental defective." 

As has been said, these cases are sometimes ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish from those of real mental 
defect, and it is only by placing them in the special 
school that a decision is sometimes at all possible. 
Tredgold is of the opinion "if the examination re- 
veals an entire absence of morbid inheritance, if there 
are no stigmata of degeneracy nor signs of irr^ular 
nerve action, and if the state of nutrition is poor and 
the environment is known to be bad, that then there 
are grounds for suspecting that the case is one, not of 
arrested, but of retarded development, and the diag- 
nosis must be provisional." 

Dullness caused by Disease 
Children may be dull through lack of vitidity and 
nervous energy, due to disease. Such children are 
often mistaken by teachers for mental defectives. 
Defects of eye, of ear, or of the ^)eech organs may be 
responsible for the duUness of the child; physical and 
mental energy may be sapped by tuberculoslB. There 
is also the child who may be dull because of extreme 
nervous exhaustion. Such a child is listless and in- 
attentive, is loath to answer questions, fails on simple 
sums in arithmetic. His memory is poor, co-ordination 
imperfect, and he may be subject to tremor. "His 
head may be small and asymmetrical and his lower eye- 
lids are b^gy and relaxed." 

An investigation will reveal the fact that the duU- 
ness is comparatively recent and that the child previous- 
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ly may have been of ordinary or of more than ordinary 
mental ability. In Buch cases the child is probably 
sufFering from neurasthenia. Such a child often has 
violent headaches, usually due to over-pressure. Many 
such children become insane in later life. Such casea 
of dullness in general may recover their normal powers 
under proper care, otherwise the dullness may increase 
until the child loses its mentahty. In older children 
this condition may be due to masturbation. 

Tredgold points out that while a mentally defective 
child may have fits, epilepsy may be the cause of 
temporary mental dullness. "In most of these cases 
there will be a history of fits, but they may be nocturnal 
only, and unknown to the parents." Such cases fire 
chtu-acterized by loss of memory and alternating states 
of brightness and dullness which are not commcm in 
cases of real mental defect. Such cases may, however, 
develop into amentia, and later dementia may develop. 

The tendency now is to place epil^tic children in 
schools by themselves. England has done most in 
this direction. 

The Moral Defective 

The moral defective may be defined ae a person 
who displays " from an early age, and in spite of earful 
upbringing, strong vicious or criminal propensities 
on which punishment has Uttle or no deterrent effect. " 
Tredgold says that the mind of the average normal man 
is characterized by "four chief 'senses' or sentiments, — 
the moral or social, the logical or intellectual, the re- 
%ious, and the aesthetic. " 

The moral sense is that complex of experiences 
which causes the possessor to appreciate the obligations 
which he owes to his fellows. It has its basis in human 
sympathy which has held society together from the 
beginning. 
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The lo^cal or intellectual sense enables us to see 
the connection between different mental concepts and 
to refer each new percept or idea to the proper related 
group of ideas, or mental concept. 

The religious sense inspires us with a feeling of a 
relationship to a power superior to man. 

The s^hetic sense enables us to see the harmonies 
of form, color, and sound, which we call beauty. 

As is well known a person may be deficient in one 
or more of these senses. If such a person is deficient 
in the intellectual sense he belongs to one of the three 
grades of amentia which we have just been diBcuasing. 

This may take the form characterized by Storring* 
as intelligent feeble-mindedness {inteUigente Sckwcich' 
sinnige). Such a feeble-minded person, according to 
Meumann, may succeed tolerably well in passing through 
school and even the university but in practical life 
discovers his inability to judge among' the conditions 
which surround him and to govern himself according 
to these conditions. Such a person may ^ve the im- 
pression of being a highly gifted man, and often 
nothing of his weakness is noticed imtil, all of 
a sudden, his inability to pass judgment on some point 
shows itself. This most often reveals itself in a total 
indecision in the face of the enticing stimulus of a fleet- 
ing desire. This indecision is due to weakness of judg- 
ment. Reasons opposed to the case in hand are not 
drawn from the person's previous experiences. The 
physical basis for this wesJcness of judgment is not 
known. It is not necessary to characterize persons 
who lack the rel^ous sense nor those who fail to appre- 
ciate the beauties of form, color, and sound. 

Those persons who have no moral sense, no con- 
ception of the obligations which are due their fellows 
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are called moral defectives. Tredgold* divides tbem 
into two clasaee: 

(1) The Latent Moral defective and (2) the True 
Moral defective. 

1. Latent moral defectives are those persons who 
although "they have no feelings of repugnance or 
shame at the thought of a criminal or immoral act, and 
although they cannot appreciate the ethics of the 
Decalogue," yet have intelligence enoi^ to fear the 
consequencea of breaking the civil or moral law, that 
will come in the way of civil punishment or soci^ ostra- 
cism. They have intelligence enoT^i to hold the moral 
defect in check. Such persons may be called potential 
criminals. 

Such persons are not mental defectives for their 
LDtellectual powers are intact. If they commit crime, 
it is with a full ^nse of its consequences. It is because 
persons of this class lack the moral sense that they often 
exhibit so httle feeling after they have been caught in 
some criminal or immoral act. 

2. True moral defectives are those persons who 
have no moral sense and in addition are probably lack' 
ing in the intellectual sense so that the fear of punish- 
ment or social censure seems to exercise no restraining 
influence upon them. They commit, repeatedly, im- 
moral and criminal acts, and punishment seems to have 
no efifect. From these persons the habitual and instinc- 
tive criminal class is largely recruited. The well-known 
Jesse Pomeroy is a moral defective. He had, as Dr. 
Femald tells us, at the time of the commission of his 
notorious crimes, been accepted for admission to the 
Massachusetts School for the Feeble-Minded. He has 
a keen intellect in many respects. This manifestation 
of intellectual power has led many to affirm that there 



' Moital Defidenoy, p. 394. 
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was DO mental defect in such persons. The lack of 
control of such persons over tiieir evil propensities 
even when they know that severe punishment has 
followed and is sure to follow, would indicate what 
Meumann^ has characterized as a partial arrest of 
development of the judgment centers of the cerebrum. 

Moral defectives should ordinarily not be assigned 
to special classes for the mentally deficient. The spe- 
cial disciplinary class is the place for them so long as 
they remain in the pubhc schools ; they should, however, 
be asugned as soon as possible to a custodial institution. 

Miss Margaret Bancroft is of the opinion that 
special education of the moral defective from the earliest 
age up to the ^e of twenty-four, always having in view 
the elimination of the particular defect, would finally 
result in the elimination of moral deficiency. She 
would have, for example, a boy or girl who is untruth- 
ful and unwilling to do assigned work, set to work per- 
forming exact measurements: measure just three 
inches; make a three-inch square; fit the ends correctly. 
Persist in having everything done exactly as it should 
be done even if the child has to be shown bow "a 
thousand times." Perseverance in all this work will 
in the end be the "open sesame" to the abolishment 
of moral deficiency. 

After control had been gained over the child's 
habits through years of endeavor, Miss Bancroft* would 
complete the training by a course in the sciences, 
"especially in zoology and botany, and those branches 
which require microscopic investigations. " 

Most educators who are experienced in the train- 
ing of the mentally defective do not take such an op- 
timistic view of the education of the moral defective. 

• Votiemingen Vol. I, p. 413. 

jght Through Broken Wiodowi 
ino-Asthenica, December, 1004. 
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Dr. Feraald^ says that while the acts of childhood due 
to this "slight degree of imbecility," (moral defect) 
may, under the guidance and protectioD of a good home, 
be of a harmless nature yet acts due to the ' ' temptations 
of adolescent and adult life are quite another matter." 
He finds that moral defectives who have been put early 
in childhood or youth under permanent training and 
protection are far different in their conduct from those 
who have lived in towns and cities with only the re- 
straints of home. The former cases "trained from 
childhood and youth may be taught habits of industry 
and comparatively good behavior, and after twenty- 
five years of age a large proportion of them settle down 
to a condition of ostentatious pride in the virtues which 
they unwillingly practice." 

Undoubtedly the custodial home or farm colony is 
the only safe place for the moral defective. 

Epileptic ChUdren 
Only a little has been done in this country to estab- 
lish schools or classes for epileptic children. There 
were two classes established in Baltimore some years 
ago but the attendance was so small that the School 
Board was led to doubt the expediency of maintaining 
them; it was finally decided not to limit their member^ 
ship to epileptic children only, but to admit oth^ 
mentally defective childr^k, it being the opinion of 
some medical experts that the spasms of the epileptic 
children had no injurious effect on the non-epileptic 
children. In general, however, it would seem beet 
to exclude from t^e regular and also the ^)ecial classes 
children who are subject to frequent epileptic spasms. 
Such children should be taught in classes orguiized 
especially for them or sent to epileptic colonies. 

' Tli« Itnbcoile with Criminal Inetinots, lUprint from Americao 
Jounul of IdhuuIt, April 1909, p. 747. 
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We have tried to characterize in the foregoing 
pages the children who will be likely to appear as candi- 
dates for admission to the auxiliuy or special school 
or class. 

Where these schools or classes have reached their 
best development they are exclusively for those pupils 
suffering from mental defect but of such a degree that 
there is hope that by proper instruction and trainii^ 
they may become capable of supporting or partially 
supporting themselves. These schools are for children 
sufferi:^ from the lightest degree of feeble-mindedness 
or amentia. They are for "morons," not for either 
imbeciles or idiots, nor are they for normal pupils 
except in those cases where the degree of retarded 
devdopment is for a time closely allied to mental defect. 
In such cases the special class with its individual teach- 
ing is probably next to an individual teacher at home, 
or a very good private institution, the best place for 
such retarded children. 

Children who are stutterers or stammerers but who 
are mentally normal should not be placed in the special 
class for defectives, They should be sent to a special 
school where they may receive instruction for a few 
hours a week in methods of correcting the defect. 

It may be pointed out, however, that in many small 
cities and towns it will be difficult, at first, to form class- 
es composed only of mentally defective pupils. In 
such cases, the endeavor should be to form special 
classes to which may be assigned both the mentally 
defective and the backward pupils. In this way the 
worth of such organization can be demonstrated and a 
stricter classification can follow later. 
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Chapter Six 

THE AUXILIARY SCHOOL BUILDING 
AND ITS EQUIPMENT 

As auxiUaiy schools and classes become better 
organized the tOTdency is, in general, to place them in 
buildings especially adapted to their needs. By vote 
of the London County Council, buildings and rooms 
designed for such schools and classes must be construc- 
ted and arranged to meet certain requirements in order 
to obtain the special money grant. The site must be 
approved by the department of education. Scbool- 
rooms must have twenty square feet of floor space for 
each pupil. There must be adequate play-grounds, 
drill rooms, and lavatories. All rooms must be on the 
ground floor and must be equipped with individual 
desks. 

Femald' states that the cost for construction of 
these buildings has averaged about one hundred dollars 
per pupil. The enrollment at these schools is from 60 
to 80 pupils. Several sketches of the floor plans of 
these buildings are (pven in the appendix. 

Schulze* maintains that since the school is for 
many of the unfortunate children who attend it, the 
only place of love, joy, friendliness and sunshine that 
they know, it should be a model in its material equip- 
ment, being an example of good l^t, good air, cleanli- 

*See pamphlet, Mentally Defective Children in the Public 
Schools, p. 3. 

' See Mtiole, Ausstattung dee Schulhauaee und dee Scfauliiminera. 
Handbuch der Hdlp&dagogik, p. 242. 
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ness, and order, things that axe wanting in most of the 
homes from which the children come. 

In addition to the r^ular schooht)oms the btiild- 
ing should have an a8senU>1y-room lai^ enough to seat 
all pupils and a goodly number of friends and parents. 
In this room should be held the general exercises, de- 
votional exercises in the morning and the exercises on 
special days. It should have a projecting lantern and 
a piano, or better a player-piano, thus enabling the 
children to see good pictures and hear good music. 
The walls should be adorned with a few good pictures 
that appeal especially to children and from time to 
time the meaning of the pictures should be explained 
to the children. 

There should be a clinical room in which the school 
physician may keep his testing and measuring apparatus 
and make his examinations. This room should have 
a small dark-room for making examiDations with the 
mirror, of the eyes and the throat; it should have a 
microscope for making bacteriological examinations, 
and iimtruments such as the spirometer, stethometer, 
cephalometer, and dynamometer, different types of 
which are described by R. Schulze in his Aus der Werk- 
statt der experimentdlen Psychologie und Padagogik 
and in Whipple's Manual of Mental and Physical Tests. 

There ^ould also be a sterilizing apparatus for 
disinfecting the instruments, and an emergency case 
containing the necessary materials for extending "first 
aid" in case of accidents among the pupils, and a dis- 
infection apparatus for disinfecting the schookooms in 
case of an outbreak of contagious disease. The lava- 
tory of the room should be equipped with both hot and 
cold water; a photographic apparatus is essential for 
taking a photograph of the pupils at their entrance to 
the school and at different times durii^ the course of 
their membership in the school. 
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There should be a rest room equipped with a 
couch or cot for the use of children who are taken sick 
suddenly, or in case of accidents, or spasms. 

Manual training rooms, equipped for work in 
wood and iron, should be ^ven ample space. 

The girls should have rooms ass^ed for their 
work in sewii^, cooking, and laimdering. The writer 
has seen a very good equipment for this work in some 
of the special schools of Washington, D. C. It has 
been suggested that a suite of rooms, consisting of 
kitchen, dining-room, bed-room, and sitting-room be 
connected with each center in order that the children, 
especially the girls, may be given correct ideas of a 
simple, well-arranged, house equipment and learn how 
to care for it. The bed-room could serve for the rest 
room described above and the sitting-room for a recep- 
tion room for the school. 

There should, of course, in every building, be sep- 
arate rooms for the director of the school and the assist- 
ant teachers. 

Schulze suggests that the school building be pro- 
vided with an observation tower from which the chil- 
dren may be tai^t the topography of the surrounding 
country. He also thinks a gymnataum fitted out with 
the necessary apparatus for correcting physical de- 
fects is essential. 

Hygienic considerations demand that there should 
be baths supplied with both hot and cold water. The 
simple shower-bath is not thought sufficient by some 
writers, although its greater cleanliness would strongly 
recommend it. A covered walk or portico should be pro- 
vided where these children, who need pure air so much, 
can take their recreation in unpleasant weather. It is 
also probable that in the near future the outer walls of all 
schoolrooms will be so arranged that they can be opened 
and the schools made practically open-air schools. 
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The school grounds should be large enough to 
furnish space for a school garden in connection with 
which there should be a place for the keeping of animal 
pets. 

The school groimds should have shade trees under 
which are sand piles, swings and teeters, and other 
simple playgroimd apparatus of such a nature that the 
likelihood of accident is reduced to a miniTnu m. 

The schoolrooms should be equipped with modem 
adjustable desks and seats. There should be closets 
and cabinets sufficient for the storage of books and 
apparatus. The rooms should, be light and airy, 
BuppUed, of course, with properly warmed air from a 
modern system of heating and ventilation. Sand 
tables, aquaria, and telluria form important parts of 
the equipment of such a room, as do wall charts and 
maps and other illustrative apparatus. 
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Ch^er Seven 

SCHOOL SESSIONS AND THE DAILY PROGRAM 

If the children attending the auxiliary school or 
class have to come considerable distances to attend 
the school, and especially if a meal at noon cannot be 
served them, one session each school day is probably 
better than two sessions. The auxiliary schook in 
many of the American cities have the one session day. 

Frenzel states that on hy^enic grounds one session 
is better than two because it saves the time and energy 
of the pupils, since they must go to and come from 
school only once a day. Thus, in summer, with the one 
session plan the long walk home and back in the heat 
of the day is avoided, and also in winter the walk home 
after dark. Of course, these objections would not be so 
pertinent in case the children were transported by teams 
or street cars as is often the practice. It is also urged 
that the intermission at noon is not loi^ enough to 
enable the pupils to recover from the fatigue of the 
morning and they are thus unfit to take up the work of 
the afternoon. 

"By the abolition of the afternoon session," 
writes Frenzel,' "the children will have more time 
for the preparation of school work, for recreation, and 
for occasional help from parents. " " In certain cases, " 
he continues, "it would seem best to. recommend, on 
moral grounds, that the children be kept busy at the 
auxiliary school in the afternoon rather than left to 

' See article, Studeaplan. Haodbuch der Heilp&dagogik, p. 1672. 
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themselves to spend the time in vice and idleness or be 
employed for profit by xmscnipulous persons." Aftei^ 
noon sesdons for this purpose have been successfully 
conducted at Brealau and Leipsic. Such a care-school 
is also carried on in connection with the state auxiliary 
school at Budapest. 

Place and Length of Instruction Periods 

The harder subjects should come early in the day, 
but difficult studies should not immediately follow each 
other. An easier study should intervene. 

It would seem that American schoola are inclined 
to give more varied programs than are the German 
schools. They also have shorter lesson periods, avei^ 
aging from fifteen to thirty minutes for the regular 
studies, such as reading and arithmetic, while the Ger- 
man school still clings to the idea that there must be 
longer periods in order to make the instruction efficient. 
There is, however, a tendency among German educa- 
tors to shorten these periods. 

OffnCT, in his "Mental Fatigue,*" cites Heller 
as authority for the statraient that a half-hour ought 
to be regarded as long enough for a school exercise 
with feeble-minded children, and that the rest periods 
for non-compulsory activity (especially in the open air) 
or for taking a moderate amount of nourishment should 
be longer for feeble-minded children than for those 
who are normal. 

Daily Prooram, Aitxiliaiit Ci.asb 
Boaton, MassachuBettfi. 
Time. 
B.OO PHalm and Lord's Pnyer 
8.05 Morning Song • 
9.10 Weather Obeervations 
9.16 Oral Spelling and Written Sentences 
9.30 Primer Clan in Reading 
9.45 Second Class in Reading, First R«aden 

■ English TnmalatioD by Whipple, pp. 81 and 86. 
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Dailt Pboorau, Aqxilubt Class — (Conttnuarf) 
Time. 

10.00 Third Obbb in Reading, Seocmd lUodwB 
I0.1S Fourth ChuB in Rcttding, Third Beadas 

I Swedish 
Wand Exwcises 
HoriscmtalBu 
Striking Bag 



10.35 Number CSi 
11.00 Luncheon 
11.16 Itooess 



11.30 WoA varied 
from day to 



Nature W<»k 

Drawing 

Writing 

Cutting 

Papa* Weanng 

Paper Folding 

W<»d Matohmg 

Bladcboud Drawing 

Dominoee 

Telling Time 

M««auriDC 

CranpaasWofk 

Thursditfs; Kindneai to Animals^ Band of 

MwcyWoA 

Sdpping, Trotting, Deep Brmthinc, 



Wands, Dumb- 
12.10 Mondays, Tuead^'a, Wedneed^ra, Thundaya 
BaslEetry 
Weaving 



Thuiadaya, Clay Modding 
1.00 Dismtssal 
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Chapter Eight 
DISCIPLINE IN THE AUXILIARY SCHOOL 

The discipline in the auxiliary school should be 
kind but firm. Fod6r6, Iphofen Itard, Guggenmoos, 
Guggenbfihl, Kern and Sa^ert, would appear, since 
they do not mention corpora punishment in their 
writings, not to countenance it as a means of discipline 
in the training of mentally deficient children. They 
regard such children as weak of will and not respon^- 
ble for their misdeeds. Well-known German educators, 
as St6tzner and Glasche, wholly disapprove of the use 
of the rod. Kirmsse quotes ttie latter in his article 
on ' ' Corporal Punishment among the Mentally 
Defective" in the HaruBmch der HeUp&dagogik to thK 
effect. 

"If corporal punishment should be used with 
greatest caution in dealing with normal children, then 
it should be used with far greats care in dealing with 
weak and defective natures. Have these poor souls, 
who are in no way to blame for their afflictions, no 
claim on our forbearance and patience? It frequently 
happens that a child iq)pearB more depressed and 
dreamy than usual. Since the teacher must not allow 
himself to be overcome by ill humor or be ted into 
severity, he must seek to awaken the child's dormant 
attention either by a proper ohai^ of work or a short 
exercise in gymnastics, or by other agreeable stimuU. 

"With passionate and defiant children, a good strong 
shaking by taking bold of the shoulder may not be out 
of place for it brings such children, more than would 
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corporal puniahment, to a realizing sense of their weak- 
ness." 

Probst, founder of the asi^um for cretins at 
Ecksbei^, would allow corporal puniahment. He 
recommends as punishmenta for the wilfulness and 
wrong-doing of the mentally defective: 

1. An unfriendly look by the teacher; 

2. A slight; 

3. Deprivation of food; 

4. The rod. 

He would not mflict corporal punishment in the 
presence of the other children. They learn of it and 
fancy it more severe than it really was, and this thought 
keeps them from similar mistakes. Several directors 
of German institutions justify the use of corporal pun- 
ishment with healthy feeble-minded children. But 
Kirmsse' points out that the beat authorities at 
the present time take the same stand in regard to the 
infliction of corporal punishment on the fe^le-minded 
as they do in regard to its use on the insane; it is not 
justifiable in either case. 

In the auxiliary schools of Brusaels, Be^xmi, 
corporal puniahment is not uaed, the teach^ excuaing 
the tran^ressions of the children on the groimd that 
the latter cannot be held responsible, llie beet Ameri- 
can institutions for the feeble-minded do not use 
corporal punishment; the system of incentives in use 
at the Training School,* Vineland, New Jersey, is 
worthy of imitation in all schools. 

Abnormal children are very sensitive to the affec- 
tion of the teacher; a calm, patient, gentle, affectionate 
teacher will have httle trouble in disciplining her school. 

'See article, ZOchtigung, ksrperliche bei SchwachsiimigeQ, 
Handbuch der Heilpftdsgogik, p. 1951. 

* See itrtiale, An Experimoit Station in Race Improvement. 
Francei MauIb Bjoikman. The American R«vi«<r of Revtem, Sept., 
1911, p. 328. 
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The children soon come to love such a teacher and do 
right because they love and wiah to please her, and such 
right doing t«n<b to cryst^ize into habit. Rewards 
may be used with success in dealing with the mentally 
defective. 

In the auxiliary schools at Bordeaux, France, the 
children are rewarded for good behavior and work with 
a walk or with the privil^^ of being shown the pictures 
by the stereopticon which belongs to the school. 

The teacher should seek by every means to develop 
the affective natures of the childreii. They should not 
only be given clear ideas concerning different things, 
but should have the finer feelings aroused, that cluster 
around so many of these ideas. This is difficult work, 
but upon its accomplishment depends a greater part 
of the success of moral training in dealing with the 
mentally defective. 

In the French auxiliary schools, disciplinary cases 
are accepted as well as mentally retarded cases. 

Philippe and Boncour insist in their book, "i' 
Bdttcation des Anormanx"' that children who are 
unstable and intractable in their character, and not 
amenable to discipline, either in their conduct or their 
work, and who are generally characterized as lazy, 
are really suffering from some malady and need the 
care of a physician. 

They assert that in dealing with vicious children, 
every effort should be made to discover, if possible, 
among the bad tendencies, some good trait by culti- 
vating which the child may be led to gain control over 
bis evil tendencies. 

>Puu, Aloan, 1910. 
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Chapter Nine 
PROGRAM OF WORK 



S^uin, the Pestidozzi of education for the mentally 
defective, Uud the foundation of all future methods for 
educating the feeble-minded in his book entitled: 
TreatTnent moral. Hygiene, et Educatum dea Idiots 
et des avires EnfarUs arri4ria. 

He called his treatment "physiologica] educa- 
tion," an adaptation of the principles of phystolc^y, 
through physiolf^cal means and instrumente to the 
development of the dynamic, perceptive, reflective 
and spontaneouB functions of youth, " since " the physi- 
ological education of the senses must precede the peiychi- 
cal education of the mind." 

S^;iiin shows that the order of development is as 
follows:^ 

1. The development of functions of the imperfect 
organs, through exercise. 

2. The training of functions ao as to develop 
the imperfect organs. 

The work of educators since Seguin's time has been 
to elaborate methods for which he laid the foundation. 
The work in sense and muscle training begun by him 
now forms a part of all successful methods of educating 
the mentally defective. 

Sense Training 
Mentally deficient children react weakly, in general, 
to sense stimuli. The sensory centers are often defec- 

' Seguin, Now Facts, p. 41, New York, 1870. 
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tive in tikeir deTdopmeat. These centers must be 
brou^t into activity throiigh suitable training. Dr. 
C. W. Eliot* pdnts out in his essay, Education for 
Efficieney, that the "tnuning of si^t, hearing, smell, 
taste and touch has been neglected in education to a 
most extraordinary degree." He then goes on to 
point out the great practical value of a special truning 
of these senses. The normal Qhild, however, develops 
aU these senses to a greater or leas d^jee without special 
training. This is not true of the subnormal child. 
He has to be taught what other children pick up of 
themselves. The ideas of the subnormal child are not 
like those of normal children, because he often fails 
to see, hear, feel, taste and smell as they do. Much 
can be accomplished in tiie way of improving these 
sense defecte by tike proper training exercises. Some 
of the beet, su^ested by American and European 
authorities, are given in the following pages. 

Visual Sense 

Cut up pictures or use "sliced animals." Have 
children put these together from models and from 
memory. 

Place on a table before tiie children, pieces of cloths, 
papers, carpeting or other material, each piece in dupli- 
cate. Mix together the pieces. Have i^dren find 
the pieces that match. Have them group the pieces 
according to material. 

Arrai^ splints, sqiiaree, rectan^es, cubee and 
prisms in order of lengths, according to similarity in 
surface forms, and in volume; if these forms are painted 
(as they are at Waveriey) they may be arranged aceord- 
ii^ to color. 

■See Education for Effidcocy, p. 6. 
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Have the pupils fit the outlines of different shapes 
cut from pasteboard or wood, with the cut out pieces. 
Such forms can be eaaly cut from thin pieces of wood 
with a scroll saw. The form-board can be used for 
this work. It is well to have the pieces rather targe, 
especially for children just beginning school. Have 
pupils estimate and visualize lengths. The boxes 
of number sticks coDtaining measures from one inch to 
12 inches in length are good for this purpose. These 
boxes have 12 one-inch measures, 6 two-inch, 4 three- 
Inch, 3 four-inch 2 five-inch, 2 dx-inch and one of each 
of the other measures up to and including the 12-inch. 

Arrange a group of objects in a certain way. 
Have pupils observe the arrangement. Then have 
pupils close their eyes or face the other way while 
the teacher changes the positioD of one or more 
objects in the group. Then ask some child to place 
object or objects in the former position. Make 
a sketch of some object on the blacld^oard. While 
tile children close their eyes make some change in 
the sketch and then ask children to open thdr eyes 
and see if they can tell what the change was. 

The color sense may be developed by classifying 
colored splints, squares and other forms ; by stringing 
colored beads; by arranging bottles of water colored 
differently with v^etable dyes. Indoor and outdoor 
croquet are good for a beginning in color work as well 
as for developing attention and muscular co-ordination. 

Rouma says that reading and spelling are based 
on the differentiation and fixation of visual impressions. 
It is essential that children, both normal and sub- 
normal, have their powers of attention trained by 
exercises dmilar to those just given before they begin 
the real work of learning to read. 
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Hearing 

The child, blindfolded, goes in the direction 
from which someone calls; recognizee his companions 
by the sounds of tiie voices or by the soimd of the foot- 
Steffi; tells whether the speaker is far or near; telb 
by the sound, kind of material t^at is struck or that 
falls on the tahle or floor; such as, wood, glass, paste- 
board, paper, iron, tin or lead; tells pieces of money 
from the somid when dropped; reproduces a rhythm 
of sounds tapped by the teacher on the table or else- 
where; recognizes familiar tunes by the rhythm; 
recognizes sounds of different instruments, also recog- 
nizes the sounds characteristic of different familiar 
fynimftla . 

Touch 

The sense known as touch, is really a complex 
of senses; pressure sense, muscle-sense, stereognostic 
sense, pain-sense and temperature-sense are aR more 
or less closely associated under what is generally 
known as touch. Through the pressure sense the child 
gets information concerning the surface of objects, 
whether they are rough or smooth. Through the 
muscle-sense aided by the pressure sense the child 
gets his ideas of weight by lifting different objects. 

Ideas of form are gained through the stereog- 
nostic sense, by having objects come in contact wilji 
the body, the hands and the tongue being most con- 
cerned in this sense. Sensations of heat and of cold 
are conveyed t^irough the hot spots and cold spots of 
the temperature sense. The pain-sense gives informa- 
tion concerning stimuli that are so strong "that in- 
jury to the tissues may result." 
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PressuT^Sense 

Develop ideas of rough and smooth by present- 
ing to blindfolded child, a roug^ and a polished surface; 
of hard and soft by presenting a smooth, not polished, 
surface and a smaU pad or cushion stuffed wi^ cotton 
or down; of wet and dry by giving the child two pieces 
of cloth, one of which has been wet; ideas of (1) 
elastic, (2) sticky and (3) oily: (1) by pressing with 
fingers a piece of kneaded rubber, (2) by placii^ a 
drop of glue on the top of the fore-finger, then touch- 
ii^ the thumb or any surface with the finger and (3) 
by touching cardboard, the surface of which has 
been coated witb olive oil ; of different materials such 
as glass, wood, cloth, iron, marble and other materials 
by touching them. The child will in the end be able 
to recognize by the pressure sense, cotton, woolen, and 
silk cloth, hair cloth, velvet, satin, burlap, different 
kinds of paper, sheet-rubber and other materials. 

Dr. Farrington recommends that these materials 
should be in pieces of uniform size, about 4" x 4". 
They should be placed in a cloth bag, the open end of 
which can be drawn together by a string or tape. The 
child inserts his hand and names each material as he 
touches it, withdrawing the piece of material as he 
names it. 

Stereognosis 

By the stereognostic sense, the child is taught to 
recognize and name familiar objects by "feeling their 
shape." At Haddon£eld five objects, small enough 
to be easily grasped by one hand, such as, a cube, 
cone, cylinder, pyramid, and sphere are placed in the 
recognition bag. The child inserts his hand and 
and names the object without withdrawing it. The 
objects must not be felt through the bag. Three 
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different objects are placed in the bag and the child is 
requested to find, by feeling, the one that the teach^ 
designates. A variety of common objects may be 
placed in the bag, the children vying with one another 
to see who can name the most by the stereognostic 
sense. 

More difficult than to merely name objects by 
this sense, is the recognizing and the description of 
the shape of objects, stating whether they are spherical, 
cubical, conical, pryamidal or cylindrical, the ideas 
designated by the words having been previously 
taught the children. Flat, irregular, thick, and thin 
may be taught by using pieces of wood of appropriate 
shapes. Differences in size are taught by the use of 
two similar forms; such as a lai^e and a small cube, or 
a large and a small pyramid. The child finds the large 
or the small fonn at the teacher's command. Then 
several objects differing in both size and shape are 
placed in the bag, and the child finds the one designated 
by the teacher. The children may then be blind- 
folded and asked to recognize and name different ob- 
jects in the room by feeling their outlines. 

Finally, the children may be taught to recognize 
the letters of the alphabet which have been cut in 
triangular grooves on blocks of wood 1' x 3' x 3'. 
After the pupils have become skilled in recognizii^ the 
letters singly, they may be asked to spell familiar words 
by withdrawing the letters from the bag in proper 
order. The sandpaper letters of the Montessori sys- 
tem may be used to develop this sense. The child, 
blindfolded, may also fill in the spaces of the form- 
board. 

The Muscle-Sense 

This sense is developed by leading the child to 
recognize equalities and differences in the weight of 
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objecta. At the Bancroft School, three cubes, four 
inches square, and three pyramids with bases 4 inchffl 
square and a height of 6 inches, are used for this pur^ 
pose. These are painted white and two of the cubes 
and two of the pyramids are weighted so that one cube 
and one pyramid will be of equal weight and heavy, 
and one cube and one pyramid will be of equal and 
medium weight. The third cube is drilled and weighted 
so as to be of equal weight with the third pyramid. 
There are thus three pairs of weighted objects, each 
pair differing in we^^t from the other two pairs. 

At first, the l^t and the heavy pair are used. 
The four forms are placed before the child and he lifts 
them one after the other. After he has had an oppor- 
tunity to note the difference In weight, he should be 
taught to designate the forms as the heavy cube and 
the %ht cube, the heavy pyramid and the light pyra^ 
mid. He should learn to place the heavy pair and the 
light pair together. The exercise may be varied by 
having the child place the heavy pyramid on the light 
cube and so on. The child should learn to do this 
quickly and with both right and left hand. These 
forms may be wei^ted by drilling the ends and fill- 
ing the holes with shot set in paraffine. 

Four small pails or four grape baskets aUke in 
size and appearance may be weighted with stones 
or sand, so that one pair is heavy and of equal weight 
and the other light and of equal weight. The child 
brings the heavy or the light pail or basket or the 
heavy or the light ptur in response to the teacher's 
directions. By varying the weights of the pails or 
baskets, the child gets clear ideas of the positive and 
comparative degrees and applies these ideas in estimating 
the weights of common objects in the schoolroom. The 
third degree of comparison is introduced by means 
of the three pairs of cubes and pyramids, and by vary- 
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iDg the weights of the pails and baskets ; also by the use 
of stones and other material of three d^rees of weight. 

Temperatur^Sense 

The pupil is trained to discriminate differences in 
temperature by ImmersiDg his hands in water of 
different degrees of temperature from cold to hot. 

Taste and Smell 

All gustatory sensations, with the exception of 
bitter, sweet, sour, and salt, are the result of a combina^ 
tion of the sensations of taste and amell. The child 
may be taught bitter, sweet, sour, and salt, using 
dilute tincture of nux vomica, rock candy syrup, 
vinegar, and a strong solution of salt, respectively, 
tor the four sensations. A drop of each Uquid should 
be placed on the tongue of the child who is blind- 
folded. It is su^ested that the child be blindfolded 
by means of automobile go^es in which the glasses 
have been painted. The child should rinse his mouth 
with water after each test, in order that each sensa- 
tion may be clear and unconfused. 

The child is further taught to recognize by taste, 
coffee, tea, pepper, mint, chocolate, grape juice, vine- 
gar, rhubarb, cranberry, almond, vanilla, sassafras, 
citron, apple, banana, fig, ohve, sweet pickle and sour 
pickle, different vegetables, syrups, and other mate- 
rials. 

Smell 

In order to call the olfactory sense into activity, 
dilute ammonia, cfunphor, oil of peppermint, and oil 
of cloves are recommended by Dr. Farrington. Theee 
may be followed by oil of wintergreen, oil of cinnamon, 
oil of bergamot, oil of lemon, oil of orange, kerosene, 
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wood alcohol, licorice, celery seed, caraway seed, 
gasoline, pine needles, sage, orris, bay leaves, camomile, 
and other odoriferous materials. 

All who have vi^ted the Massachusetts School for 
the Feeble-Minded at Waverley, will ^p*ee with Miss 
Denby* that what she has called the sense-room is an 
especially valuable aid in teaching mentally deficient 
children. This room is fumiahed with large tables 
which are arranged along the sides of the room. There 
is a special table for each of the five senses; on the 
walls are cabinets in which are kept the necessary 
materials used for developing the several senses. 

Vaney in his Leg Claases pour Enfanta arriSria 
has given under the head of "mental orthopedy" 
three graded series of exercises for gaining mental 
and muscular control, which is only another name for 
gfuning the power of attention. 

There are exercises in immobility by which the 
pupils are taught to stfmd in fixed positions as motion- 
less as statues. At first they are able to maintain these 
positions for only a few seconds, but after sufficient 
practice many children hold themselves motionless 
for a full minute at a time. 

Binet' writes that he has seen undisciplined, noisy 
children, who were the despair of their teachers, put 
forth in the "statue exercises" for the first time 
serious effort and put all their self-conceit into remain- 
ing motionless. "They were then capable of attention, 
of willing, and of controlling themselves. " He also says 
that these exercises become so ^reeable that the 
children ask to be allowed to practice them. 



* See her article on the TramiDK and MoDagement of Feeble-Miaded 
Children, in Lapage's Feeble-Mindedneaa in Children of School Age, 
pagee 271-274. 

* See Lee Id^es Modemee ear lea Enfantfl, p. 151. 
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Binet describes other exercises for developing 
motor ability: e. g., the carrying of plates full of 
water from one place to another without spilling any 
oi the contents. He dso tells of one class of mentally 
deficient children who, by practice, became able from 
memory, to write the names of nine different objects 
which were exposed before them for five seconds. 

There are also exercises with the dynamometer 
in which children vie with one another to make the 
best record for a series of days, the result of each 
pupil's performance being annomiced by the teacher 
and written in the pupil's record book. These compet- 
itive exercises tend to wake up the passive natures. 
The idea is to get the pupils to put forth intense effort 
for a short period. Emulation helps to accomplish 
this. Binet points out the necessity Id this work of 
warm words of encouragement from the teacher and 
of making known to the pupils all their results 
by means of individual and class marks, which are 
posted each day on the walls of the classroom. 

Binet thought that in using these orthopedic 
exercises, he had found a new and better method of 
education for normal as well as abnormal children. 
He anticipated Dr. Monteseori. 

Muscular Control 

Early exercises in muscular control may take the 
fonn of placing one block of wood on another, taking 
care to have the blocks large, brick size and haii brick 
size are good; also blocks cut two by two by about ei^t 
or ten inches. The blocks may be painted the different 
primary colors. 

At first the placing may be done in imitation of 
the teacher, then at a word of command, finally after 
the pupils have learned the colors, the blocks may be 
designated by their colors; as, "Place the ydlow 
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block beedde tiie green; balance the red block od 
the end of the white; place the blue block above or 
below the orange one." 

Then come walking between the rungs of a laddw 
laid flat on the floor, thus teaching the children to lift 
th^ feet in walking; balancing first by walking a 
broad beam, later the narrower' plank; knowing 
and catching the ball (an excellent exercise in trainii^ 
the attention), throwing the large ball into the air 
and clapping the hands once before catching it as it 
descends. The writer has in mind one feeble-minded 
boy who, for a long time, was unable to accomplish 
this apparently easy task. He would clap his hands 
twice instead of once. He finally gained the power, 
to clap them only once much to his del^ht. 

Jumping, using the standards, furnishes another 
valuable means of training the attention. The jumper 
has to estimate the height of the cord and then make 
the jump accordingly. This sort of work tends to 
develop the larger muscles and is a necessary prepara- 
tion for the later training of the finer muscles. 

The writer is acquainted with a feeble-minded 
boy of sixteen or seventeen who, because of lack of 
such training, cannot throw a ball more than a few 
feet, and cannot jump. The muscles of his body are 
flabby and undeveloped. He reached the fourth grade 
Id the regular public schools, and was then sent away 
to a private school where he was pr^arii^ to take 
Latin. His greatest need was good, sensible instruc- 
tion about common things that would cause him to 
exercise his common sense; training in manual work 
and, most of aU, systematic pbysicfd training. 

Physical Training 

Physical education should have first place in the 
auxiliary school. Mentally defective children are, as 
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a rule, weak physically; they are below normal child- 
ren of their age in both height and weight. The teacher 
should, if possible, visit the homes of the children and 
try to persuade the parents to keep the children clean, 
to give them plenty of fresh air in their sleeping rooms, 
(oftentimes several children occupy one small bed at 
night), and to furnish them with plain, wholesome food. 
Miss Mary Denby* recommends the following as a 
good and sufficient dietary for feeble-minded children : 

Breakfast; bread and milk one day, porridge and 
milk the next, with bread and butter added if the child 
is still himgry. 

Dinner; potatoes over which a stew or broth has 
been poured; two other vegetables; plenty of bread; 
milk pudding; jam or suet roll or stewed fruit; soup; 
fish, and baked beans, instead of meat, may each be 
served once a week to secure change of diet. 

Tea: bread and butter, jam or syrup; lettuce in 
season; milk. Miss E>enby states that if "children 
have a pint and a half of new milk a day in addition 
to solid food" they are sure not to be underfed. In 
winter she su^ests the use, at times, of cocoa instead 
of milk. 

In the special schools of Birmingham, England, a 
wholesome and appetizing dinner is provided each day 
for both the mentally defective and the crippled chil- 
dren. The price charged each child is 2 d. (4 cents) a 
day. In the great majority of cases this money is 
collected without difficulty, the children either paying 
each day or at the end of the week, little slips on which 
a record of the payments is made being sent home to 
the parents. Where the parents are too poor to pay 
the whole charge, then a half penny (1 cent), or 
1 d. (2 cents), or I-^ d. (3 cents) is taken, the plan 

Feeble-Mindedneaa in Childnn of 
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being to pay as much as they can afFord up to 2 d. 
(4 cents). Only in a very few cases does the 
dinner have to be furnished free for any length 
of time, and only a few parents fail to pay regularly 
the required charge. "It is interesting to note that 
a small surplus remains at the end of each school term 
which is used judiciously for the benefit of the children 
in the school." 

The expense for the salary of the cook, for uten- 
sils and for fuel is home by the city. The main object 
in requiring the parents to pay for the meals served 
at the school is not to save the city the money that 
would have to be expended if the principle of paying 
for them was not in force, but to "impress the children 
and their parents with the importance of paying as 
they go and of thus preventing any tendency towards 
pauperizing those whose hard position in life would nat- 
urally make them more susceptible to such influences. " 

In many German auxiliary schools a substan- 
tial lunch is furnished the children. Light lunches 
are served the children in some of the American auxil- 
iary schools. If much is to be done in the way of the 
proper training of these children, it is essential that 
they be properly nourished. Much good has resulted 
from sending such children of the cities into the coun- 
try for a few weeks vacation. In Germany the boys 
of some of the auxiUary schools take long tramps of 
several days under the leadership of their teachers. 
Rational gymnastics, free play, and swimming are 
excellent for developing the muscles of the body. Gym- 
nastic dancing to muedc will some day occupy a large 
place in the physical work of these schools, as well 
as in that of aU pubhc schools. The rhythm of the 
music obliges the children to give attention and their 
movements to music are freer and fuller, than without 
music. Breathing exercises and exercises in articu- 
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lation have been mentioned in another place in this 
study. Ab has been often pointed out by many 
writers, body-building must precede mind-building. 
The ri^t kind of muscular development means mental 
devlopment. The muscles are Uie organs of the will 
and it is wiU-power that the mentally deficient child 
needs most of all to acquire. 

Manual Work 

"The manual work in the auxiliary school," 
says Vaney, "should serve the two-fold object (d 
promoting the general education of the child and of 
preparing him for an apprenticeship in some trade." 
Some of the manual work in the lower grades may be 
^ven to the younger boys and girls in common; such 
as weaving, folding, cutting and bookbinding. For the 
older girls there may be mending, patching, hand and 
machine sewing. In one of the special schools that 
the writer knows very well, some Italian girls made 
during one winter some flannel petticoats. The 
morning after they were finished, the girls came to 
school wearily the petticoats as dress-akirts and they 
were, indeed, prettier than the old dresses the girls had 
been wearing. 

The boys may work at whittling, modelling, and 
bench work in wood and iron. In one of the special 
schools of Boston, the oldw girls work at the sloyd 
benches. In some of the London special schools 
each of the pupils is supplied with a back saw, hanun^, 
muls, and a bench hook, in the upper cleat of which 
a groove is sawed. Thin pieces of wood in three widths 
are supplied to the pupils who work at their regular 
desks, the grooved bench hook fastened to the desk 
enables them to saw the wood in the desired lei^ths 
to make many different things. They are in this way 
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able to make small boxes, doll's furniture and a variety 
of other things. 

It can be readily seen from whflt has already been 
said, that the childien of the auxiliary school must be 
trained to habits of attention before they can take 
up with much success the more formal school work, 
such as reading, arithmetic and language. 

Failure to recognize the fact that "attention is 
a faculty of inhibition and that its mechanism is essen- 
tially motor and thus always acts through the muscles, 
has led many teachers to proceed too soon to the formal 
work of the r^ular school, neglecting the work in 
muscle trainit^, forgetting, as Maudsley points out, 
"that he who is not capable of controlli^ his muscles 
is not capable of attention," thus demanding of t^e 
defective child the use of a power he has not yet de- 
veloped. 

As introductory to a few suggestions on the work 
in certain of the formal studies, it cannot be too strong- 
ly emphaEdzed that it is the height of foUy to try to 
teach these studies to mentally defective children 
before they have had tiie preliminary work in sense 
training, muscular control, and manual work. 

Reading 

Almost any of the newCT "combination" methods 
of teaching readii^ can be used in the auxiliary schoob 
with success. It would seem to the writer that the 
phonic work could be more interestingly tau^t, if 
the teacher would use the plan as suggested in the 
Pollard Reading Method of having the pupils learn the 
sounds corresponding to those heard in nature, e. g., 
the Botmd of v corresponds to the soimd made by the 
fly. De Croly of Brussels uses the sentence method 
for the pupils of the auxiliary schools; the pupils 
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team first to Tecognize one hundred short sentences 
written on cards. This, of course, is not so very dif- 
ferent from the rhyme method. In many ways the 
rhyme or jingle method of acquiring the initial stock 
of words would seem superior. 

There are many delightful readers of a simple nature 
which the childnxi of the auxiliary schools will enjoy 
reading. It hardly need be said that the reading mate- 
rial should appeal to the active side of the children's 
natures. The selections in dramatic readers will aid 
in bringing the meaning of the printed ps^ home to 
many children. 

Arithmetic 

The method in presenting arithmetic is to be 
essentially concrete. The large ntmieral frame, splints, 
blocks, squares and other teaching appliances are to 
be made use of, and their use continued as long as the 
child needs them. The Germans have devised many 
number machines for making concrete presentations 
of the number ideas more effective. 

CorBsii iM Abtthkbtic, Leifsic AnxnjABi School 



2d year: 

Addition and Bubtnotion; numbers from 1 to 20. 
3td year: 

Addition and mibtraetion; numbers from t to 60. Beginning of 

multiplication. 
4th year: 

Work in the four fundninental prooessee; numbem from t to tOO. 

Worii in the four fimdamental proceeeee, numbeiB from 1 to 1000; 
oral wi»k with numben from 1 to 100. 
6th year: 

Four fundamental procenes, numboB from 1 to 1000 and abore. 
Use of the aimple fractiooB, common and decimal. 

The Leipsic course may be taken as a type of 
many such courses in the aiudliaiy schools of Gomany. 
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In Meicingen, the sixth class is reqttired to do a little 
simple work in reasoning and in the computing of 
interest. 

Dr. Femald has pointed out that most mental^ 
defective childroi have difBculty with loi^ division. 
Many, however, are able to learn the four mechanical 
rulra, but when it comes to applying these rules to a 
real problem, they can do almost nothing. 

Mr. George Benstead * writes ; ' ' Calculation often 
proves a stumbling block to feeble-minded children. 
This subject has to be presented in its most attractive 
form, but there are many ingenious contrivances now 
to be had, and the old "rfiop lesson," which is really a 
more glorified form of the old childish nursery gune, is 
of great help, as the articles, — such as groceries, card- 
board money, weights and scales, etc., are always in 
evidence, as a matter of some importance. Interest 
is sustained, the intellectual faculties are aroused, and 
the tension and strain of an ordinary dry-boned arith- 
metical lesson is not felt; whereas, further inducement 
to the child to do his best is the thought that at the con- 
clusion of the business part there is the more pleasant 
function of participating in the eating of those portions 
of the products of the sale, such as sugar, etc., which, 
as a rule, is not a displeasii^; operation for a child." 

The aim in language should be to lead the child to 
espress himself intelligently and as far as possible 
correctly, and to enable him to make simple written 
records, and to write a simple letter, both business and 
friendly. Correct language forms lasiy be fixed through 
lai^uage games. Such languf^ books as those of 
De Ganno furnish many valuable exercises for leading 
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children to write correct sraitences and simple para- 
graphs. These books do not demand too much of the 
children in the way of vocabulary. 

Practical Uf e 

The French auxiliary schools have in their pro- 
gram of studies a course called "Practical Life" which 
includes information about ordinary every day things 
that everyone needs to know in order to solve intelli- 
gently the problems one may meet in the world. 

In tiuB course the children are taught how to 
behave at table, to distinguish the different parts of 
the furniture, the cooking utensils, liquids and solids 
used as food; they learn to tie thdr shoes, to cover 
tiieir books, to light the fire and sift the ashes, to write 
a letter and stamp and address it, to buy a railroad 
ticket and other things along similar lines. 

Some Tittes of the Lessons in the Course of Practical 
Life 

The Dwelling: The rent, the terms, the re- 
moval, the receipt for the rent, the apartments of the 
dwelling; cleanliness, washing, furniture polish, the 
door mat. 

FuBNiSHiNOs: The name and use of the furniture 
most generally used; how to airange the dishes on the 
side-board, the linen in the closet; the window-cur- 
tains; the up-keep of the fxuniture; study of furniture 
catalogues. 

Heatino: An order for coal; building a fire, 
study of the coal price-list. 

LroHTCNO: The different wajrs of lighting; gas, 
precautions; estimate of the expense. 
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Food: The market wagon and the nuu'ket; 
the small traders of the four seasons; the shop-keepers; 
price of current commodities. 

Pubchasinq: Price by the piece, by the pair, 
by the dozen, by the liter, by the kilc^am, by the cask, 
by the buE^el, and so on. 

Making change. 

Study of a grocery catalogue. 

Vegetables; cleaning, washing, cooking. 

Bbvi)B4GBs: Price, transportation, storing in 
cellar, placing in bottles. 

Fruits: Hygienic precautions. 

ElTCHBN UTSMSILe. 

Clothino : The care of the linen ; washing, 
bleaching; care of the shoes; prices from catalogues. 

Employment : Employment bureau; notices ; 
work by the hour, day, week, month, by the piece. 

Means ob' Tbavbl: Different ways: omnibus, 
tramways, railways; tickets; different routes; time 
tables; circulars. 

Object Lessons 
Object lessons which may largely take the form 
of nature study, should constitute an important part 
of the wori£ in the auxiliary school. It should consti- 
tute the foimdation on wluch may be built the work 
in language, drawing and arithmetic. Where possible, 
and that means almost everywhere, the teacher should 
take walks with the pupils in the parks or into the woods 
and fields. These walks should have some definite end 
in view; the children should go to find or see some defin- 
ite thing or things: birds, squirrels, flowers, trees, and 
BO on. These thhigs should form the basis for future 
languid and drawing lessons. Such lessons are much 
better than those drawn from books. They lead up 
to books, for the children will, after such lessons, be 
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glad to hear what the books say about the things 
they know about. If the teacher is a nature-lover, 
she can co-operate with the children in getting the 
material for an aqiiarium or a tellurium, and tfaua na- 
ture may be brought, in httle, to the schoolroom. 

There are, furthermore, many excellent collec- 
tions of materials for object lessons in the form of 
nature cabinets, which may be used to give the chil- 
dren ideas about the different things they see about 
them every day. These cabinets contain many large 
cards, each one devoted to some topic; such as, Hike 
hoise, cow, sheep, wheat, com, mlver, gold, iron. 
These cards furnish a w^th of material on idiich 
to base much of the work of the auxiliary class. 

Drawli^ 

The pupils of the lower classes of the auxiliary 
school should have work in free hand drawing, making 
sketches in black and white and in color of the objects 
they have seen in their nature walks, or of the conmion 
scenes in life. They may color outline drawings that 
have been prepared or furnished by the teacheis. 
The older children, especially the boys, may take work 
in elementary mechanical drawii^, m^dng sketches 
of some of the things they are to make in the manual 
work. Such boys as are to enter some special trades 
may be given such instruction in drawing as will help 
them in their trades. This should consist largely of 
the winking and reading of simple drawings made actual 
raze or to scale. There will be httle need of a knowl- 
edge of perspective drawing in such work as the men- 
tally deficient boys will do. 

Work in modelling is also valuable for develop- 
ii^ ideas of form. 
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Work la Qeography and History 

The elementary ideaa in geography should be 
taught by leading the children to obaerve the natural 
forms of the locahty and by moulding these forms on 
the sand table. They should aim gain elementaiy ideas 
of tile world from simple geographical readers, of 
which there are several excellent ones on the market. 

The main facts in the hiBtory of the nation should 
be gained from stories told by the teacher, or from the 
elementary historical readers. The children may gain 
many ideas by dramatizing some of the events in 
histoiy. 
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Chapter Ten 

MENTAL TESTS 

In order to determine the d^ree of departure from 
normal mentality in backward and abnorm^ children, 
aets of tests have been devised by different woricers in 
this special field of psychology. The best of these 
teste are arranged systematically in a graded series, so 
that each group of tests represents an increase in diffi- 
culty over the group designed for the next lower stage 
of mentality. The most usable of these sets of graded 
testa and the best adapted for use in testing children 
assigned to special schools, are doubtless those of Sante 
de Sanctis, of Rome, and those of Binet and Simon of 
Paris. The work of these investigators is highly com- 
mended by Meum&nn.^ 

de Sanctis's Tests 

These teste are dedgned for testing children from 
7 to 16 years of age, and they are so graded as to 
determine the d^ree of defect in mentally sub-oonnal 
children. 

IsT Test. The child is shown six glass btms, or, 
according to Goddard, five wooden balls, 50 mm. in 
diamet^, of different colors, with the command by 
the experimenter: "Give me a ball." The time the 
child tokes in responding is recorded by a stop watch. 
The balls are iheai concealed behind a screen or undex 
a cloth. 



Vorleaungen, Vol. I., p. 888. 
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2nd Test. The six balla are again shown. The 
experimenter asks: "Which ball did you give me?" 
The reaction time is again measured. 

Srd Test. Kindergarten cubes of the same 
size, together with 3 balls and 2 pyramids (Goddard 
says 3 pyramids and 2 parallelopipeds) are placed on 
a table. The child is shown a cube and directed to find 
one like it. The reaction time is taken. 

4th Test. From a card on which are printed 
figures of triangles, rectangles and squaree, the child 
is asked to point out all the figures that are similar in 
form to the cube that was just shown him in the pre- 
vious test. Record number of errors and the time. 

5th Test. Twelve cubes of different sizes are 
placed at different distuices on a table. The child is 
asked this question: "How many things are there, 
which is the lai^est, and which is the farthest away from 
you?" Take the time. Notice errors and omissions. 
This question requires a three-fold response. 

6th Test. The cubes are concealed by the screen 
and these questions are asked: "Are the lai^eet cubes 
also the heaviest? Are the cubes that are farthest 
away the smallest?" 

The abihty to pass only tests Nos. 1 and 2 is in- 
dicative of the highest grade of mental defect, i. e., 
Idiocy. The ability to pass Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, only, indi- 
cates the next lower grade of mental defect, i. e., 
Imbecility. 

The mastery of the fifth test, but failure to master 
the sixth is indicative of the lowest grade of mental de- 
fect, i. e., Feeble-mindedness. 

Ability to pass all six tests, indicates the posaeesicm 
of normal montahty. 

de Sanctis beUeves that by his tests the following 
abilities of the child can be ascertained. 

1. Capacity of adaptation to different dtuations. 
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2. Memory for color. 

3. Ability to distinguish colors and forms, and 
the recognition of the same, as well as the perception 
of identity in a plane and a solid figure. 

4. The persistence of attention. 

5. The ability to count objects and to judge their 
quantity, size, and distance. 

6. The ability to form a judgment as to the 
qiiality of objects when they cannot be directly i>er- 
ceived by the senses and must be judged from abstract 
notions; by this means, in addition to imagination 
and judgment, the power to generalize and to form 
abstract ideas is tested. 

7. Quickness of perception, of reflection, and of 
action. 

The first five tests were g^ven by Dr. Montessori 
to 45 mentally defective children, and the results were 
in dose agreement with the general clinical and pedagog- 
ical characterization of the children. 

The sixth test, according to the view of Dr. Mon- 
tessori, is better when broken up into several simpler 
tests. 

Professor Toscano gave the tests in a school for 
normal pupils and found th^n well adt^ted for ascer- 
taining the pupils who wexe mentally weak. He 
thought the fijfti) test was too easy in comparison with 
the fourth. 

de Sanctis gave the tests to 40 children in his 
school for the feeble-minded, and found, as in the cases 
previously cited, that the results agreed well with the 
clinical and pedagogical characteristics of the children. 

For adults and the older feeble^ninded persons, he 
found the surth test too easy. He suggests the following 
modifications : Instead of allowing a minute loi^ pause 
between the several tests, only 40 seconds is allowed 
between tests No. 1 and No 2. The subject points out 
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the squares in the fourth test with a p^icil or stick. 
The sixth test is thus changed: a. "Do large things 
weif^ more or less than small things?" (The word 
"cubes" is avoided as well as the word "objects.") 

b. How does it happen that sometimes small 
things weigh more tiisia laj^7 This question is not 
asked imless the subject answers the first question cor- 
rectly. 

c. Do things that are far away look larger or 
smalls than things that are near? 

d. Do they merely look smaller or are they really 
smaller. 

Goddard thinks that in these tests the effect <^ 
training is not entirely eliminated. He thinks that 
a feeble-minded child who has been well trained can 
pass Test No. 6. 

It would se^n that these teets might be used to 
make a tentative census of the feeble-minded members 
of a group of school children or other persons. This 
tentative judgment could be confirmed in doubtful 
cases by more extended tests. 

Binet and Simon Tests 

In tiieir 1905 Series of Teets, Binet and Simon 
advance the following clas^cation of mental defec- 
tivee as determined by thdr tests. 

A. Idiots* (inarticulate), mental development 
never exceeding that of normal child of two years. 

1, Veqbtativb Idiot with no Relational 
Activity. 

2. Idiot with sobcb Powub of Visual Co- 
ordination. Eyes follow a lighted match when it 
is moved before the subject's face. 
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3. Idiot with Power of Prehension. Subject 
has power to grasp Bmali cube when it is placed in 
contact with the palm or back of his hand. (Tactual 
stimulus.) Also has power to reach for an object 
when held at some distance away. (Visu&l stimulus.) 

4. Idiot who Recognizes Food. Subject se- 
lects a piece of candy or cookie and rejects a piece of 
wood when urged to eat. 

5. Idiot hatino Imitative Power. Subject 
clasps hands and makes difFerent gestures in imita- 
tion of the movement of a second person. 

B. Ihbbciuk. (Corresponding to children be- 
tween 2 and 7 years of age.) 
B. 1. Imbeciles with ABiLrrr to Recognize 
Objects bt Name and to Name Objects. 

a. Real Objects 

1. Points out ^es, hair, nose, mouth, tongue; 
sometimes harder things "such as heart, eyebrow, 
elbow." 

2. From a number of thin^ on a table brings one 
designated. 

3. Ask for something that is not in the group to 
test su^estibility of subject. 

b. Objects in Hcture 

1. Points out certfun objecte in simple colored 
pictures as their names are called. 

2. Ask subject to point out the "jabberwock" 
or some other fictitioiis object, testing how he re- 
sponds to suggestion. 

c. Naming Objects 

Names object as they are pointed out in simple 
colored pictures in response to such questions as, 
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"What IB this?" or, "What is the boy doing?" Test a, 
b, and c require about the same d^ree of mentality. 

B. 2. IlIBBCn^BS WITH AbIUIT TO MaEE CoM- 



a. 1. Test with two lines of different length, 30 
and 40 mm., the longer line now on right, now on left 
until sure that subject can or cannot make the com- 
parisons correctly. 

2. Test with lines of same length; ask subject 
which is loiter or shorter, and see if he falls into the 
trap. 

b. Teat subject's memory by asking him to 
repeat a series of three figures; as, 4, 7, 6 or 5, 6, 8, 
which are pronounced distinctly to him by the 
person testii^. 

c. Test subject's ability to compare wdghts, 
two pill boxes, wdghing 3 and 12 g., respectively. 
Correct comparison is made by tif tii^ the two weights 
simultaneously, one in each hand. 

B. 3. Imbzciles with Abujtt to Repeat 
Sentencks. 

Binet's teet for this degree of mentality consists 
of eight sentences of about 15 words each, (Teet 15, 
1005 Series) similar to the following: 

We get up in the morning, play all day, and go to 
bed at D^t. 

The teeter should obs^ve whether the omissions 
and chaises indicate a slip of the memory or a failure 
to comprehend the meanii^ of the sentence. Ilie latter 
is indicative of defective mentahty. 

C. Feeble-minded. Mobons, with a mental de- 
velopment above an imbecile but not exceedii^ that 
of a normal child of twdve years. 

C. 1. Mobons with Cafacttt to State Dif- 

rEBENCES. 
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Ask the subject to state the difFerence between 
a fly and a butterSy; pa[>^ and cloth; wood and glass. 
State the questions so as to make them as intelligible 
as poBsible. Be sure the subject knows what the 
objects are in each case. 

C. 2. MOBONS WITH ASILTTT TO MaKE SeRIAI. 

Arrangement. 

Have five little boxes weighing 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 g., 
respectively. Ask subject to arrange them in order 
of thdr we^t. Allow three trials; two must be cor^ 
rect to pass the test. 

Blnet-Shnon Qraded Tests 

The Binet scale of graded tests for measuring 
mentality, as worked out by Professor Binet and Dr. 
Simon, is fully described in an article written by them 
in the 1908 voltmie of L'AnryU Psychologie. The 
scale establishes norms of mentaUty for each year from 
three to thirteen inclusiTe. 

Credit for Answering the Test 

The child is credited first with the mental ^e of 
which he has answered all of the questions but one; 
for every five questions that he can answer beyond that 
point, no matter where they are foimd, the child is 
credited with an additional year. "This," as Goddard 
says, "gives a flexibility to ^e system which overcomes 
any peculiarities of trainii^ that the child may be 
subject to, and so he measures up to his proper grade 
r^ardless of any accident in his training." 

Dr. H. H. Goddard, IMrector of the Psychological 
Laboratory of the Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey, was the first pEycholc^st in America to bring 
the Binet^imon 1908 scale to the attention of the 
public. He translated and published these tests in the 
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magazine, Trainmg Schod, in January 1910. Since 
then the tests have been used in a number of places. 
Goddard has tested with this scale some four btmdred 
mentally deficient and some two thousand normal chil- 
dren, publishing the results of the two investigations 
in the Pedag(^cal Seminary for S^tember 1910 and 
June, 1911, respectively. Their most extensive use 
on public school children has been made in the public 
schools of Philadelphia. 

The Binet Scale, Dr. Goddard thinks, is the most 
accurate method we have of determining intellectual 
ability in children. He thinks that by the use of this 
scale any superint^ident of schools may examine the 
pupils under hia charge and "determine with consider- 
able accuracy whether each and every child ia in the 
grade that his mental ability actually warrants. Of 
course, it is evident that a child may have the mental 
abiUty of eight years, but if he has never been to school 
he must be in the first grade for a time at least. But 
on the other hand, he should not be in the third grade 
two yeu« lat^ when he is ten years old mentally. 
As the years go by, he should get throu^ with the 
mechanics of the learning process in the elements, and 
be up to what his mentality warrants." 
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Pktures Used Id MddD( Bbut Tests. 











Finn S. BiiNt Tnt Am VH. No. 1. 
N<>.SiiillaTJMdBesle. 
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Tests of Mental Develt^ment as used in the 
PhOadelphla Schools 

(AftM- Bioet and SfmoD --- Qoddsrd. See VoL VI, No. 11, 

"The Tralninf School," VlneUnd, N. J.) 
(o) Tkt examiner themld uce, m far at voaubie, tA« exact language 

<aaetea. 

(b> UnUet Biherwiae indioaled, aU parii iff a leH nuiet be antwered 

eomdLy to fan. 
(fi) For lett matenale eee appettdix. 
(a) The foOowwm eonetoHone dwidd be obwrvod in tetimaUng 

mintai dentiopment ae indiealed by the teeti: 
(I) Credit Ute eutjeet wiA IKe mental deneiopmerU <>f the higheit 

ai/efor whieh he hat iveeeeded inaUthe l^ti but one. 
(I) Advanee him one year for enery five Mf^ter letti paaaed; 

e.g., John it nine years old. He fatli in tv)o of the ntne year 

teatt. He thovld tAu« be daeted at inleUeetut^y eight yeart 

aid. But he hat done three of the nine year teett and tiiree 

of Ae ten year lata, making six in all. He it, ther^ore, 

adeanced a grade and recorded at normcd. 
(fi) The child thotud be placed at eaae and eneouraged to anttmr 

freely, bat no tpecifk hdp other than aa indiealed in the tetta 

thotJdbe given. 

3 YEARS' 

1. "WhBBII IB TOTS NOM?" "Et«8?" "MoDTHT" 

May be aiuwaed by a geatuTe 

2. "Bat Ama ta, 'It bains. I am HUNasT.'" 

There must not be a single error 

3. "8ata»tmi™, '7-2; 6-3: 8-5.'" 

Pronounoe the figuree distinctly, one-half second ^Mit, 
and without emphasia on any one figure. The teat is 
paaeed if two numerala are repeated correctly once out 
of three trials 

4. "What do you bib in this pipturbT" 

Use any intereBtino incture of objecta and actions within 



the range of childish experience. Suitable pioturee may 
be found in primary reading books. Kuhhnann ueea 
pioturee found in Jingleman Jack, bv James O'Dea, New 



Yoric and Chicago, 1901. The child diould enumerate 
four things in the picture shown. He is not required to 
deecribe any actions. 

). "What ib tocbmamk?" 

Every child of three knows his own name. He does not 
always know his family name. 

4 YEARS 

I. "Abs tou abotobaoiblT" 

'. "What is thmT" 

Show succeeaively knife, key, penny 

■ Bee Record Blank in Aj^endij, p. 168. 
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8. "Sat Ainsifi, '7-4-8.'" 

9. "Which un» is lokobbT" 

Two parallel lince about 3 centimeten apart; one 5 centi- 
met«s, Uie oth^ 6 centimeters long. 



"Which ih hkavibb?" 
Use piU-boxes of uniform nse waited with Bftod or shot; 
can be made up by any drug^. To identify the 
weiriita without diecloang them to the child, the initial 
of tne weight should be placed upon each box, e. g.. 
B on 6 gram box, F on 16 gram. box. Oxnpare 3 and 
12 gnuna; a and IS gtaniB. 

"Copt woDSE of a squabb or 3oK4cBNTiH£TEK8,"wnH 

PKN ANDINX. 

"Makb a nauBH likh this cabd frou thbbb pibckb." 
Plaoe a visiting card on the table; 
nearer the child place the two pieces, thus: — 



D^ 



"How HANT PENHtES ABB BKIOT" 

Place four penniee in a row. Have the child count them 
with hie finger. 

tf YEARS 

"Hold tjp TOUR BiQHT HAND. Show m TOOB LDT KAB. " 

"SaTATTKBIU, 'WBaBTtFPlHTHHUORNIKa; AmBBEtKAZ- 
FASTWBWOBKjATNiaHTWBOOTOBID.'" 

"Which is paimaE?" 

See Fig. 1, Page 06. Show heads in paire 

"What is a houb«?" "A fobkT" "A tablbT" "A 

CHAiaT" "A H0B8I1?" 

Kinds of reeponae: 1, "A foric la a fork," or by pointing 
to an object. 2. In tenng of uMj— "A foric is to eat 
with." 3. Bcljsr than by use. This indudee answera 
that describe the thing or even be^ with "it is a thing, " 
"it is an animal," etc. 

Three d^nitions by ««• was 

"Do TOU BEE THIS KEtT PdT it on that CHAIB. l^HN 
SHUT THE DOOB. AmiB THAT BBINQ n THX box THAT 

IS ON TSi CHAIB. Reuehbeb, nnsT the ket on thz 



Child must execute the entire commission. Give i 
further hdp than here indicat«d 
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"How OLD ABX TOuT" 

Ansver in yean iiiiinrii 

"le ima uoBNiNa, os is it orrnKtooKl" 
If the time is aftenkoon, put the queation, "la this aftec- 
Doon or ckonung? " - . 

7 YEARS 

"What la MiaaiNfl in this ncnnuT" 
See Fig. 2. Page 96. Show pictures one at a time. 
Three correct anawen paaa 

"Bow UANT PINCIBBS OK TOUR RIOBT HANdT" "How 

HAHT ok toub ixrr handT" "How many on aora 

AnswerB must be giTen without faeeitation and exaotljr 

right without oountjng 

"Copt thbbx wokdb: "Tax ltitlk pAm.'" 
Use pen and ink. Pa»ed if readable by one who is igno- 
rant of the oopj' 

"COFT TBI8 FIOURB." 

A diamond about the aise of aquare uaed for age fire. Um 
pen and ink. Pasaed if recc^niaable aa intended for a 

dlMDond-ah^yed figure. 

"Sat AiTut m, '4-7-3-W" 

"What ix> tou an ik thib ncmBxt" 
Bee teat 4. Same pioture aa used in test 4. Child ahould 
now d«Knbe actions or thinga inatead of aimply enumer- 
ating 

"CoiTNTTHieil FBKKIBB." 

Place thirteen penniee in a row and faaye child count them 
with the finger. Finger must toutli the piece as the 
child namea the number. No piece muat be counted 

twice and none omitted 

"What ib thmT" 

Show aucceaaively penny, nickel, dime, and quarter 

8 YEARS 

Thhbb Houses on Fire. New York, Sept. 
5. A big fire in Hastings, last night de- 
stroyed three laige houses in the oenb^ of 
the village. 

"Seventeen families are without shelter. The 
loss exceeds thirty thousand dollars. 

"While rescuing a child in his cradle, a bar- 
ber's boy has had his hands very seriously 
burned." 
Hare child read the selection. Wait a few aeooiida and 
then aay, "Tell me what you have read." Write down 
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exactly bia words, then oount the numbn of meinoriefl 
that he has expieaeed. The pofiBibki memoriea are as 
foDowB: Three — faousee — on fire — New Yoii — Septon- 
ber fith— big fire — destroyed— iast night — etc. 

Two mraaories paas 

30. "Bow icDCH ABB TBBBB STAHPB wosraT" or "How MUCH 
uoMXT TO BUT THaes BTAMPflT" "Count." 
Arrange 3 on&«ent atompB Mid 3 two-oent Htomps in a row. 

Should be done within tee aeconda without any error 

81. "WHATiaiHiacoLOET" 

Show Buooesaively the four oolon, blue, red, green, ydlow. 
Should be done in six aeeuidB. 

32. "CoTTNTBACKWABDS FBou TWKNTi TO om. " 

Should be done within twenty seconds, and only one mia- 
take or omission or transposition allowed 

33. "WbITB 'THZPRBmUTTLBatBU.'" 

Passed if readable by one who is igDoraot of the oopy. . . . 

34. "What is thb nimBXNCT bitwxbn a BDTiXBn.T and a 
tltT" "Wood axd an&fiBf" "Pafbb ahd CLoraT" 

lite question may be differently put so as to make it as 
istelliidble as possible, e. a., ''why aie they not alike?" 
etc. Two at least of uie answen must be oorreot. 
Allow two minutes 

9 YEARS 

35. (a) "What dat is to«atT" (&) "What honthT" (e) 

"What dat of thb monthT" (d) "What tkabT" 
For question (e) answer within three days of oonect date 
passes 

36. "Name inobdbrthe datsopthb wxbx." 

Allow ten seconds 

37. Play store, using real money. Child is storekeeper. Buy 

from him stamps that cost cents. Give chud a quar- 
ter. Child must actually give 16 cents change as weU as 
«w it. See Rovunon 

38. "What is a boubxT" "A pokiT" "A tabwT" "A 

chaib?" "A HOHfisT" 

See test 17. Accept only d^nition belter than by use 

39. "Telij ub what too bavb bbad." 

See test 29. Six memories pass 

40. Use pill-boxee wdshing 6, S, 12, IS and 18 gramB. (Ses 

test 10.) Plaoethefiveboxeeon the table in front of child 
and explain that they do not all weioh alike, and that he is 
to lift them one at a time, and put them in order from the 
lightest to the heaviest. 

Record exact order in which child has placed boxes. 

Three trials allowed ; two of theee must be absolutely oon«ct. 
Allow thtce minutee 

10 YEARS 

41. "Naub tqx uohthb of the tsak." 

To be done in fifteen eecoads. Allow one omission w 
transposition 
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, "WHATI8THI8?" 

Um cent, mt^L dime, qiurter, half dollar, dollar, two 
dollars, five dollars, ten dolUn. 

Pieces should be on table in a row, but not in regular <ffder 
of value. Have child point with finger and name as he 

points 

"Make a sentknci vema thx wosue, 'FbiiuUiilphu, 

tCONSr, BIVBH. ' " 

There are three forms of answer: (1) three separate sen- 
tencee; (2) two ideas united bv a conjunction; (3) a single 
idea involving the three woroa. Oiuy the taat two pass. 
Allow one minute 

"What ought a pekbon to do: 
(ol "Whin s» has itaexD thu train?" 

(b) "WhXN he W*B BEEN' STBUCK BT A COUPANION' WBO 
DID NOT DO rr PCRPOaXLTT" 

(e) "When he has broken sometbino that does not 

BBLONO TO am?" 
id) "When he ib detainxd bo that he will be latx 

roR BCHOoiiT" 
W "BsfOHB tahno part in an important affaibT" 
(J) "When asked his opinion or bohe one whom he 

KNOWS ONLY A LTPTLE?" 
(S) "WhT DOXe A FESSOK EZCUBB MORE EA8ILT A WBONO 
ACT COUOTTED IN ANQER THAN A WRONS A(?r COmfTITED 
WITHOT7T ANGER?" 

(A) "Why bhould a pibbon judge another more bi 

ma AOIB THAK BT HIS WORDB?" 

Allow twenty seconds to eaoh question. Five oomct 



These aie the sentences: 

1. An unfortunate cyclist has had his head broken and 
is dead from the fall : they have token him to the hospital 
and they do not think uiat he will recover. 

2. I have three brothers, Paul, Ernest and myself. 

3. The police found yesterday the body of a young girl 
cut into eighteen pieces, lliey believe that she kilLad 
heraelf. 

4. Yeeterd^ there was an accident on the railroad. But 
it was not serious: the number of deaths is only 48. 

6. Scone one said, "If in a moment of deepair I should 
commit suicide, I should not choose PridKy, because 
Friday is an unlucky day and it would bring me iU hick." 

Read the sentences slowlv. Allow two minutea for the 

entire test. Three good answers pass 

"Use in one sentence the wokda 'fteLADBLPHU, honet, 

See teat 43. Only last form of answer passM. 
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47. "Sat aa ■ukt wobds as you cah in thbii wmmB, — 
AB TABLB, Kos, BOAKD, CAKKusB, BIO. 8oia caajBgiT 

HAT« KAUD TWO HTUfDRBD WOBDB." 

Reoord words as named. Kzty worda paw. Diqrfiea- 

tioDi not to be counted 

*8. "What is CHABrrrT" "JdbticbT" "GooDmasT" Two 
^ood dcfinilioiia paaa. They muat oontain the eaaeotial 

idea, oreo Uhhi^ pooriy unpiuuud 

49. "Masb a scmtincs ottt or ttobm vobds." 

Hour — for — we — early — at — park — an — 

started, the. 

To — asked — paper — my — have — teacher — 

correct — the — I. 
A — defends — dog — good — hia — bravely — 

master. 
Plaoe the printed words befcne the chikl. Have him gire 
the sentence (K^dly. Allow one minute for each sentcnoe 

Two given oonectly psaa 

13 YEARS' 
BO. "Sat attmb ta, '2-9-4-ft4-7-6.' ' l-e-ft««4-7.' 'M- 
8-6-l-*4."' 
Tdl the child there will be seven figurae. Allow three 
trials. One oorrect answer pasaea. 

61. "GrTB AS MAMT WOBDB AB TOU CAN THIKX Of THAT WTU. 

BETia WITH day, tpring. mitt. " 

Explain and Uluetrate what ia meant by a rhyme. AUow 
one minute. Three rhymea for any one m the wwds 

paasea 

52. "Sat attkb ta, 'Ebnxst is pbaisbd yxbt orrms pob his 

GOOD CONDUCT. I BOUOHT A BSAOTITTn. DOLL lOB HT 

oooD LTFTLB BmVR.' 'Childbxk, it is nbcbsbabt 

rOB US TO WOBX VIBT HABD POB A UnNQ. YoU HCaT 
OO TO TOtlB BCBOOI. hvxbt mobntno.'" 
One of theee combinations of Bentaioea to be repeated 
without error 

fi3. "I BHALL BBAD TOU A 8TOBT CONTAINIHO A QUBSTION. 

Listen cabbtUllt and qitb me thb answsb when I 

mnsB." 

1. "A pweon who was walking in the forest at Fontaine- 
bleau suddenly stopped much frightened and haat^wd 
to Uie nearest pobce and repmted that he had sera 

hanging from the limb of a tree a " (aft«r 

a pause) "whati" 

(2) ''My nei^ibor has been having strange visitors. He 
has reoeiTed one after the oth« a physician, a lawyer 
and a clergyman. What has h^>pened at the house of 
nty neici^xx'?" 

Both questions to be answered correctly 

Tlie an swer to No. 1 is "a dead man." 

' Tlie test for Thirtemi Years is omitted as not being suitsd 
to its puipoM. 
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Revision of the Binet Scale 

Id the April 1911 number of the BuUetin de la 
SociM Pour I'Etude Psychologique de I'EnfarU, 
Professor Binet has established a revision of his 1908 
scale of tests. In this revision he has made three sig- 
nificant changes: 

1. He has five tests for each age, with the excep- 
tion of the five year level where he has retained the 
original number four. 

2. He has transposed some queetions from one 
year to another. Goddard does not think these changes 
are always for tiie better. 

3. He has omitted some of the queetious that 
were dependent on school training largely; such aa the 
readily and writing tests. 

In regard to the revised scale, Goddard says: 
"The results of our experience with the tests on 
four hundred feeble-minded and two thousand normal 
children, convince us that Binet's original scale was 
quite as correct as his new one; but that some improve- 
ment can be made in certain other questions. . 
The new scale will simply be more convenient because 
it will (see The Training School, June 1911, p. 58), 
obviate stra^lii^; that is, where a child, for example, 
stops at seven years, but gets enough credits to make 
him eight, some of the credits coming from nine and 
some from ten. The tendency under the new scale 
will be to answer the eight year questions and stop 
there, doing none in nine or ten. " 
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Revised Binet Scale, Amended by Qoddard* 

II. Mentality ot Three Yews.* 

1 . Touches noae, eyee, mouth, M directed 

2. Repeats: It nana. I am hungry 

3. R^>eato 7, 2 

4. Seea in picture difFerent objecta in reqjonse to 
question; What do you see here? 

5. Gives the family name 
V. Mentality <rf Pour Vears. 

1. Knows sex, in anawer to quention: Are you 
a girl or a boyT 



V. Mentality of Five Years. 



Comparea weishts dl 3 and 12 grama; S. F. 

6 grams ana 14 grams 32- 2 

Copies figure of square 23-11 

Repeats: Seutencea of t«n syllables: 
His name is John. He is a h[4>py 

boy new 

Counts four pennies 30- 4 

Reairan^ a rectangle that has been 

cut diagonally into two trian^es, 

called game of Patience 20-12 



VI. Mentality of Ste Years. 

I. Knows whether it is morning or tttcx- 



vn3 


5 


VIII 
5 


I 
3 


VI 4 
VIU3 


7 

e 

1 


VI 3 


4 


S 


vma 



30-12 
36-e 



2. Defines, in terms of use, the wore 

fork, table, chur, hone, mamma 

3. EiEecutee three commands given 

simultaneously 25- 7 

4. Shows right hand, Mt ear 36-8 

6. Chooses prettio' from sevwal pairs 

<rf figures 31-6 

VII. Mentality of Seven Years. 

1. Counts 13 pramies 94- 5 

2. Descnbea certain pictures 83-25 

3. Notes omissions of eyes, nose, mouth 

or arms from certain pictures 87- 9 

4. Draws diamond from o^y so it can 

berecocniied 95- 8 

5. Names colon, rod, bltie, green, yellow 97- 5 



> Used by pemussion of Dr. H. H. Qoddard. 
* See Reoord Blank in Appendix, p. 168. 
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VIII. M«>Ulity of Elfht Years. 

1 6 1. Cranparee two objects from m^noi^, 

butterfly and fly; paper and cloth; 

wood and glass 87- 2 

2 4 2. Counts backwards 20 to 1 90-1 

omittad IX 2 3. R«peate days <rf week 86-4 

VII 4 2 4. Counts stamps, three ones and tiiree 

twos 79-14 

5 VII 6 S. R^peatsfivenumer&ls, 7, 9, 1, 4, 6.. 30-7 

IX. MeoUirty of Nine Years. 

1 3 1. Makes change, 20c. 4c 33-23 

2 4 2. Defines in terms miperioT to state- 

ments of use, fork, table, chair, 

horse, mamma 4fi-2? 

Vin* 1 3. Knows date 48- 7 

4 XI 4. Repeats names of months in order . . 48- 6 
XI 6 6. Arranged in order of weight, boxes 
of same eiee and appearance weigh- 
ing 6, 9, 12, 16 and 18 grams m 
three mmutes 44-1 1 

X. MeaUllty of Ten Years. 

IX 3 2 1. Knows money; Ic, 5c, 10c, 26c, 60c, 

»1, »2, »6, $10 104-6 

2 new 2. Copies a deeign new 

— new 3. R^>eats mx figures: 8, 6, 4, 7, 2, 6, ,. new 

4 4 4. AneweiB questions of judgment: 

What oii^t one to do when one has 
missed a train or been unintention- 
ally struck by a playmate or has 
broken aa object belonging to 
another? 98-8 

6 3 6. Uses three given words in not more 

than two sentences 92-17 

XI. MeaUllty of Eleven Years. 

X 3 1 1. Sees absurdity in three out of five 

statements or anecdotes 48- 4 

XII 2 2 2. Usee 3 words in a single sentence . . . 39-14 

XII 3 3 3. Gives 60 words in three mmutes 36-3 

XV 2 2 4. Givea three words that rhyme with 

day, hill, ring 46- 5 

XII 5 5 5. Arranges correctly shuffled words of 

eightr-word sentences, two out of 

three, one minute being allowed . . . 35- 9 
XII. Mentality of Twelve Years. 
XV 11 1. Repeats seven numerals in order 

when beard once 37- 7 

XII 4 X 4 2. Defines charity, justice and goodness 6- 

3 revised 3. Rep-eats sentence of 26 syllables 16-21 

1 sew 4. Resists suggestion new 

XV 5 4 6. Problems of various facts 40- 3 
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XV. Mentality of FKtMa Yrars. 
1 1. Intoprets picture 

2. Qianges h&nds of dock 

S. Intcaprete codes 

4. GtveB oppoaites of certain wards 

Mentality of Adult Venn 

1 XIII I I. Cuts triangle from paper that is folded 

in faur;aak subject to draw picture 
of way trianaular piece will kxdc 
when unfolded 

2 XIII 2 2. Reveraed Triansle. Inui^^ and draws 

new fonn proauced by jcHning trans- 
poeed pieces of a diagonally divided 
viaitinB card 

3 XIII 3 3. Give (QSacncee between abstnu^t 

ternw; pleasure and honor; evolu- 
tion and revolution; event and ad- 
vent; poverty and misery; pride 
and pretension 

4 new 4. Gi^ difference between prendent of 

a republic and a king 

5 new 5. Givee sense of a passage read to him 



Explanation of the Revised Blnet Scale 

The numbers in the second column refer to the 
place the questions had in the 1908 scale; numbers in 
the first line to place of the question in the revised 
scale; e. g., VUI. 3. (Repeats days of week) was IX. 
2, in t^e 190S scale. Binet omits it in the revised scale. 

The numbers in the first column refer to the place 
of t^e questions in Binet's Revision; those in the third 
column to Goddard's Revision. The figures at the 
r^t of the questions; e. g., 32-2, refer to results <^ 
Goddard's test with the scale on 2,000 school chil- 
dren; 32 represents the ntmiber of children who passed 
the test question; 2 the number who failed. 

Goddard has modified the form of three questions: 

IX. 1. The old form used by Goddard giving the 
correct change for a quarter to a person making a 9c. 
purchase was found too hard; paying for a 4c. purchase 
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with two ten-cent pieces, the child giving the correct 
change, is thought to be easier. 

DC. 2. It is now proposed to accept as a defini- 
tion better than use, such definitions as : the chair has 
four lege, the table is made of wood. 

XII. 3. A sentence of twenty-three syllables 
is substituted for tiie old sentence of twenty-six syl- 
lables. 

Goddard recommends the following sentences: I 
saw in the street a pretty little dog. He had curiy 
brown hair, short legs, and a long tsjl. 

He adds the following questions: 

X. 2. The following designs are exposed ten 
seconds, and the child then draws them from memory, 
testing visual mranory, analytical power, and attention. 




XII. 4. Prepare a booklet of six pages. On 
the'first pi^ draw in ink two horizontal lines; the one 
to tiie left two inches long, the one to the right two and 
a half inches. On second page, left line is two and a 
half; right, three inches. Third page, left line three and 
right one, three and a half inches. On the three re- 
maining pages all lines are three and a half inches long. 
The lines on each page are in the same straight line 
and separated by a half inch. 

The idea of the test is this: The child having siud 
the right band line is the longer for three times, will he 
continue to say the same when the lines are alike or will 
he "resist the suggestion"? The form of the question 
for the first two pages should be: "Which is the 
longer?" But for the others merely say: "and then." 
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XV. The same pictures are to be used as in 
m. 4 and VII. 2. The subject passes the test if he 
interprets the feeling of the picture by expressing 
"some word of sympathy, fear, sorrow, joy or other 
feeling. " 

XV. 2. The subject arranges the clock hands 
for the hour (1) 6:20 and (2) for 2:66. "The child 
must not see a watch or clock. It is a test of imaging 
power. " 

XV. 2. Use of a code of characters. 

After showing subject how to use cipher, e. g., 
"war" would be written N^/ 1 p~ remove key 
and have him write: "Cai^t a spy" in this code. 
One error is allowed, every wrong or incomplete sym- 
bol bdng marked an error. 

XV. 4. The subject is asked to write the oppo- 
site of the following words: I, good; 2, outside; 3, 
quick; 4, tall; 5, big; 6, loud; 7, white; 8, light; 9, 
l^PPy; 10, f^se; 11, like; 12, rich; 13, sick; 14, glad; 
15, thin; 16, empty; 17, war; 18, many; 19, above; 
20, friend. 

Besides the obvious answers the following ore ac- 
cepted as right or half right: 

2, in or indoors (half) ; lazy or slowly (half) ; 
4, Uttle or low (half); 5, short (half); 6, soft or low 
(right); whisper (half); 9, sorry or sorrow (half); 
10, r^t or truth (half); 11, dislike, unlike or hate 
(right); 13, healthy (ri^t); 14, mad (right); 15, broad 
(half); 16, filled (ri^t); 18, none (right); 19, under 
(right). 
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The equivalent of 17 correct answers must be 
given. 

Goddard si^ggests having the words printed on 
a sheet of paper in a vertical column with space at 
the side in which the opposite words may be written. 

Tests for Adults^ 

Adult 4. The subject is told that there are three 
differences between a I^^dent of a Republic and a 
Kii^, and he is asked to name them. 

"The answer should contain the three ideas; 
Royalty is (1) hereditaiy, (2) lasts for life, and (3) the 
monarch has extended powers. The President ia 
(1) elected, (2) for a definite term and (3) his powers are 
usually less extensive than those of a king." 

Adult 5. Reading selection to subject of which 
he is to tell the substance of what is read. 

Binet explains that the word adult may mean 
anyone over 15 years. 

The following paragraph should be read slowly, dis- 
tinctly and with expression : ' ' One hears very different 
judgments on the value of life. Some say it is good, 
others say it is bad. It would be more correct to say 
that it is mediocre; because on the one hand it 
brings us less happiness than we want, while on the 
other hand the misfortimes it brings are less than others 
wish for us. It is the mediocrity of hte that makes 
it endurable; or, still more, that keeps it from being 
positively unjust." 

The subject is given credit for passing the test 
if he gives the central thought, e. g., "life is neither 
good nor bad, but mediocre, because it is inferior to 
what we wish and not as bad as others wish for us. " 

'See alao WtUIin'e "A Practical Guide for the AdminiatratioD of 
the Biitet Sinton Scale for Measuring iDtelligenoe." PsTchological 
Ctinio, Deceauber 15, 1911. 
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Goddai^ thinka that Adult Tests 1 and 2, test 
special traits rather than universal. In a mixed group 
of educators and scientists, six out of twenty passed 
No. 1 ; in a group of 18 psychologists, twelve succeeded. 

"The great need now," says Dr. Goddard, "is 
to get suitable tests up to age twenty." 

Wallin criticises the Binet scale at length in his 
article "Human Efficiency" in the Pedagogical Seminary 
for March 1911. He maintains that the scale measures 
acquired, as well as native, mental capacity. To his 
way of thinking, "pure native capacity after the first 
few months of life, is a pure figment of the imagination. " 

Wallin finds that there is a tendency among sub- 
jects in places where the scale has been in use sometime 
to coach one another. He recommends that this diffi- 
culty be met by devising substitute or variant forms of 
equal difficulty for some of the tests. 

Wallin also points out in this article that thore is 
great need of a motor scale of development or a com- 
bined intellectual-motor scale. A child who is not 
normal intellectually, may be normal on the motor 
side and thus may be fitt^ for certain kinds of indus- 
trial work for which he should be trained in school. 
It is obvious that such a scale is much needed. 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman,^ who, with the assistance 
of H. G. Childs, has tested some four hundred children 
in the vicinity of Stanford University, California, sug- 
gests certain modifications of the scale and also a " new 
method for calculating 'test age,' which he believes 
is a decided improvement ov» that used by Binet. 
The tests of a year-group are given a combined value 
of 1 and the unit value of each question in a group is 
determined by dividii^ 1 by the number of tests in 
that group, thus makii^ it possible to retain an equal 
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number of tests in the different groups without giving 
undue weight to any one test in the estimation of test 
age." 

Dr. Tennan well says, "In order to make the tests 
of the greatest practical use, it will be necessary to 
apply along witiii such measuring scales the newly 
developed tests of phyriological age. Unless this is 
done, children are certain to be grossly misjudged as 
to Dative abiUty, a mistake which in individual cases 
may be fraught with the most serious consequences. 
In justice to the child, the normahty of whose intelli- 
gence has been questioned, tests for physiological age 
should fdw^B be applied before institutional treat- 
ment is recommended, and perhaps occasionally after 
commitment. " 

Dr. Terman also thinks that "it is especially 
desirable that age norms be secured for tests" of the 
general nature of some of those used by Healy* and 
Femald in the Chicago Juvenile Court. 

Dr. Leonard P. Ayres " criticises the Binet-Simon 
tests as follows: 

"These tests are designed to measure native abihty, 
not scholastic attainment. They aim to provide the 
investigator with an instrument which will enable him 
to form a trustworthy estimate of the child's capacity 
for adapting himself to his social environment, and so 
are designed with special reference to evaluating his 
judgment, good sense, initiative, and adaptability. 

"Their value as a measure of this kind of intellec- 
tual capacity depends on whether or not they really test 
the quaUties they aim to test and with what d^ree of 
accuracy. It ia the opinion of the writer that they may 

* See Testa for I^aotieal Mental Clanificatioii Psychologicftl Beriew 
PubticAtioDs. TbepE^chologicalMonognpha, Vol. XIII, No. 2, March, 
1911, pp. 1-63. 

■•Sm Psychological Clinic, November IS, 1911. 
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be greatly improved in both resi>ect8. His criticisms 
fall under five general heads: — 

"1. The teste predominantly reflect the child's 
ability to use words fluently, and only in a small measure 
lus ability to do acte. 

"2. Five of them depend on the chUd's recent 
environment^ experience. 

"3. Seven depend on his ability to read and write. 

"4. Too great wei^t is ^v^i to tests of ability 
to repeat words and numbers. 

"5. Too great weight is given to 'puzzle teste.' 

"6. Unreasonable emphads is given to teste of 
abiUty to define abstract terms. 

"Two-thirds of the Binet-Simon teste are teste of 
the child's ability to use words, and only one-third 
teste of bis abiUty to do acte. Among the reasons 
why certain of the teste fall short of providing satis- 
factory criteria for the judging of native ability are the 
following: 

" 1 . They overlook the fundamental difference 
between the multiple and complex stimuh which con- 
tribute to the motivating impulse in coping with real 
problems and the few and simple ones entering as 
factors in answering questions or obeying conunant^. 

"2. The importance of the emotions and habit in 
influencing action is disregarded. 

"3. Real equality is attributed to verbal equality. 

"4. AbiUty to answer many of the questions de- 
pends on the child's daily environmental experiences 
which differ radically among different children. 

"5. Ability to meet the reqiiiremente of several 
of the teste depends directly on the excellence of the 
child's schooling. 

"6. Several teste depend on the mere ability to 
repeat words and numbers. 

"7. Counting backwards and solving puzzles con- 
stitute several teste. 
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"8. Several tests turn on the ability to express in 
words comprehension of di£Eicult, abstract terms. " 

As has been stated elsewhere, Kuhlmann shows 
that many of Ayres' pointe of criticism are not well 
taken. 

Miss Katherine L. Johnson, of England, examined 
4 girls six years old; 41, seven years old; 22, eight 
years old; 30, nine years old; 38, ten years old; 24, 
twelve years old; 23, thirteen years old; 4, fourteen 
years old and 3 girls over fifteen years old by the Binet 
revised scale. The children seemed to find the tests 
even harder than did American children of similar 
age. 

Miss Johnson seems to regret the fact that Binet 
has omitted tests for the eleven, thirteen and fourteen 
year levels. 

She also is of the opinion that imless additional 
credit is given for passing tests of higher level, one yew 
for five questions and two years for ten extra questions, 
the judgment would he too severe. 

Miss Johnson found that often a girl may fail in the 
tests of a level lower than that of her age, and yet pass 
those of a higher level ; thus two girls of nine could not 
pass the nine year teats, yet accomphshed those of the 
ten year level, and three other girls failed on these nine 
year testa who were able to pass tests of higher levels. 
Two girls failed on the ten year level but passed thoae 
of the twelve year level. One girl of twelve years 
ffuled on the level of her age, but passed the fifteen 
year tests. This would seem to indicate that in some 
cases it would be unfair to gauge a child's mentality 
absolutely by these tests, especially by thoae of one 
level, as Binet would seem to approve in his revised 
scale." 

"See article on Binet'a Method for the Measurement of Intelli' 
gence. Some Results. The Journal of Experimental Pedagogy, Mar. 
1911, pp. 24-31. 
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Chapter Eleven 
VANEY AND BINErS TESTS OF INSTRUCTION 

The r61e of the regular teacher, in the determina- 
tion of backward pupils, is to point out the suspects, 
that is, the childrrai who are retarded in their studies. 
By comparing the age of each child with the average 
age of the class that he is in, it is easy to see whether 
the child is retarded or not. 

A normal child enters the first grade at dx 
years of age, and if be proceeds at the normal rate, 
the second grade at seven years and so on throu^ the 
grades entering the eighth grade at thirteen and com- 
pleting the elementary school at about the age of 
fourteen years. If a child of eight years enters the 
first grade, he is sfud to be retarded by two years; if, 
on the other hand, a child of eight, either because of 
superior ability, or perhaps of imdue coaching by par- 
ents, is able to enter the fifth grade, he is said to be 
two years in advance of his normal age. 

Binet and Vaney have worked out certain graded 
tests in the three important school subjects, read- 
ing, -arithmetic, and spelling, which are intended to 
enable the examiners to determine with accuracy just 
the degree of instruction, or school knowledge, of each 
child from six to twelve years of age. Says Vaney:* 
"By examinations made on hundreds of children of 
each age from six to thirteen years, of different social 
conditions, one knows that the primary school pupil 

>See Lee Clonw pour EnfantB aiTi6r6a, Bulletin do U 8oci£U 
libre pour I'&tude payohologique de rEnfont. Feb. 1911. p. 72. 
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of eight to ten years, for example, ought to be able to 
solve certain problems in arithmetic and not to 
exceed a certfun number of errors in apellii^ in a 
dictation. Knowledge in reading has also been rated 
in de^^ees. Subjected in this way to these three tests 
of instruction, the pupil shows whwe he stands. " 

Vaney points out that there are children who, for 
one reason or another, do not enter school until late, 
or who do not attend r^ularly enough after they have 
entered to make normal progress. These facts should 
be taken into consideration in determining the amount 
of a child's school retardation. Thus, a child of eight 
years in the first grade, who has been absent from 
school since he entered at the age of six, some two him- 
dred days, would be credited with a school retardation 
of only one year. 

If the attendance deviates only a little from the 
average (8 absences in a hundred days), it is disre- 
garded by Vaney in calculating effective schooling. 

The tests of infitruction to which children suspected 
of mental deficiency are subjected, are as follows: 
Vaney's Scale of Instnicflon 
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In France it has been agreed that one should take 
as a measure of retardation constituting a mentally 
deficient child (un arri^) a retardation of two years 
if a child is less than nine years old, and a retardation 
of three years if he is nine or more years old. 

But age in years is not always a safe guide in deter- 
mining who are mentally deficient children. A child 
may have been assigned to a class which does not 
correspond to hb degree of knowledge, because of his 
age, or because he is a dullard. Nor are the grades 
of work in the school classes of the same year of the 
same degree of difficulty, or of excellence. In different 

The tjmieal sentences are tranaktions. Sentences graded to the 
mcntalil? of American chiklren oould easily be worked out. 

The problems have in some instances been slightly changed, the 
sums ezpoided bong in U. S. money. 
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aections of the same city there may be veiy different 
standards of work. School ^e, then, can only help 
in selecting those pupils who are to be tested, to deter- 
mine their degree of iostruction. A pupil who is three 
years behind the normal age for bis grade and who has 
attended school regularly, may be suspected of being 
mentally defective and io need of the instruction 
afforded by the spedal class. 

A pupil who is sub-syllabic in reading, who makes 
twenty-five or more mistakes in dictation, who solves 
the problems given for 6 to 7 years, ought to be as- 
signed to the "preparatory course," corresponding to 
the first grade, in American Schools. 

In order to be assigned to what would be a second 
grade, a pupil must be able to read by syllables, make 
from ^ to 24 mistakes in dictation, and solve the 
problems for 7 to 8 years. 

These tests should be given to the pupils individ- 
ually. When they are given to the class as a whole 
it is difficult to avoid communication between pupils. 
Then the pupil's maimer of attacking the test may 
give the examiner valuable points. "His hesitations, 
ike nature of his errors and his method of work in arith- 
metic are a reflection, full of surprises sometimes, of the 
instruction which has been given and of the lapses in 
his school attendance. If one often finds here an ex- 
cuse for the pupil's lack of knowledge, one some- 
times discovers here the mark of a native intelligence 
which has been neglected. Some sort of simplifica- 
tion in the operations of arithmetic for example, may 
disclose an aptitude tiiat would never have been 
suspected from the wholly dry result of a collective 
test, whose working out one has not been able to 
follow. " 

Vaney emphasizes the point that the child should 
be treated so cordially at the examination that he 
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will wholly reveal himself to the examiner, and to 
bring this about he must not be frightened and must 
be, BO f^ as possible, placed among conditions simi- 
lar to those in which ]^ is accustomed to work. He 
should be encouraged with friendly words and placed 
at his ease by a good-natured intimacy. 

Reading Test 

He first test is carried out in reading. "The 
differentiation of the five d^rees is made by the 
gen^ttl fluency of utterance, the pauses correct or 
faulty, or the inflection of the voice in the course of 
the sentence." 

Sub-Syllabic Reading 
The d^ree stA-eyttabie is that of the child who 
has not yet emerged from the method stage of reading. 
The child simply knows his letters and can put them 
together, so as to read words of one or perhaps two 
syllables, but he has not mastered the elements of 
reading sufficiently to enable him to read so that a 
listener can understand what he is reading, without 
following the book. 

Sjllabic Reading 

In pliable reading the pupil makes a pause after 
each syllable. He reads thus: "I-see-arpret-ty-lit-tle- 
bird-ie." He makes some substitutions of letters and 
some omissions. He is confused by letter having 
more than one sound, as the final d after p, k, and the 
sibilant soimds. One can, however, imderstand the 
pupil when he reads any ordinary book. 

Hesitating Reading 
In hesitating readii^ the pupil hitches along by 
words or groups of words, making many more pauses 
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than are necessary to give the sense, e. g., "My father- 
had excited-my curiosity-too keenly-to refuse-to sati^- 
it-Iater." 

Ruent Reading 
In fluent readii^ the pupil makes the pauses at 
the signs of punctuation, but reads alot^ in the same 
tone of voice whatever the context, as if he did not 
understand the sense of what he is reading. 

Ex|vessive Reading 

The pupil reads expressively when he shows by 
correct pauses, as called for by the sense of the ptmctua- 
tion, and by correct modulation of the voice to express 
different shades of meaning, that he has grasped the 
idea of what he is reading. 

Vaney saya: "The length of the selection read 
matters little since it is the rate taken by the reado: 
which determines the d^ree. One irill, however, 
avoid prolonging the test beyond a minute, because the 
young child is fatted quickly, and mistakes accumu- 
late as soon as one exceeds one's power of attention. 
Ten lines of syllabic reading are a maximum." 

Test in Arithmetic 

The statement of the problem is dictated. If 
the pupil is too imskillful in writii^, and, with all the 
more reason if he does not know how to write, the state- 
ment is read by the examiner. In this case the figures 
of the statement are all that the pupil writes. A good 
answer obtfuned by mental calculation is con^dered 
as valuable as that obtained by written work. 

When one of the three problems of the degree is 
solved without an error, the degree is passed. Two 
problems are dictated, however, in order to be cer- 
tain that the pupil has not chosen tiie right numeri- 
cal operation by chance. The way of solvii^ the prob- 
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lem serves only to give Bubsidiaiy information on the 
subject's turn of mind, or on the value of the instruc- 
tion he has received. 

Some children who have attended school only a 
little have been initiated in the family into peculiar 
methods of arithmetic. There are some who get at a 
solution by groping along unit by unit in working out 
the problem. A long addition is substituted for a 
multiplication; an allotment among eight persons is 
nmde by two or three successive distributions. At- 
tempts are made to add 7 enough times to find out 
the number of times it is contained in 89. All these 
peculiarities of the examinations should be noted. 
They may be used to make a decision in cases of doubt 
as to the final result of the tests of instruction. 

One should not judge a child's abihty in arithme- 
tic as quickly as in reading; for the latter a few minutes 
are enough. But problems demand a long enough 
time for the statement, for the finding out of the solu- 
tion, and for the performing of the numerical operations. 
This is why it is necessary to omit from the test all that 
is not absolutely indispensable, e. g., the written line 
of reasoning. The attention of the mentally deficient 
child is quickly fatigued, and because of this condition, 
some of the answers are apt to be incorrect and even 
grotesque. "To demand" says Vaney, "in addition 
to the operation the line of reasoning in written form, 
is to demand too much of the child." 

Spelling Test or Dictation 

The spelling test consists in dictating a sentence 
of the scale. A sin^e sentence is sufficient in the ma- 
jority of cases. One should dictate a second if the 
number of errors in the first should be on the line of 
two ages. The children of each a^ are distinguished 
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by the number of errors. The method of correc- 
tion employed is very simple. 

Two kinds of errors are considered: 

1. The misspelling of the single words: 

2. The misuse of words; as the use of a singular 
verb with a plural subject or the incorrect use of one 
homonym for another. 

A. "The young shepherdesses of the villages re- 
turn in the dark night with their Iambs that they 
have tended all day in the fields." 

In sentence A of the scale, which is translated 
above, there are twenty-three words which it would 
be possible to misspell and some eleven nouns, pro- 
nouns and verbs for which different forms might be 
incorrectly substituted. Of coiu'se, the mistakes in 
English would be fewer than in French with its great 
number of inflected words. 

Vaney coimts only one fault in spelling and one 
fault of usage for each word, thus there can be only 
two faults counted for each word. 

In marking the errors, mistakes in punctuation 
are not counted. 

"When the results of each of the three tests 
have been marked according to the scale, it is easy to 
ascertain the general retardation of the candidate for 
the auxiliary class. A boy of nine or ten years who is 
sub-syllabic in readii^, fails on the oral or written 
subtraction of the first degree, and makes twenty-five 
errors in one of the sentences, has an average retu^- 
ation of if5.=3 years. 

Anotiier pupil of the same age who is retarded 
2 years in reading, 3 years in arithmetic and 2 years 
in spellii^ would have an average of ^4^ = 23^ years. 
According to the adopted standard the former pupil 
alone would be considered mentally deficient, 3 years 
of retardation being necessary to place a subject nine 
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years of age in this clasa, unless the psychological ex- 
amination should show tliat it is a matter of ignonutce 
and not of mental d^ciency. The diagnosis should 
not rest on a deficiency in one subject alone. There 
are many nonnal children who are weak in either 
arithmetic or spelling. For them, there is supplemen- 
tary instruction which enablee them to make sufficient 
advancement in the regular school and also sometimes 
a sudden awakening of aptitudes which have remained 
dormant for a long time. It is not the same with the 
mental defective who is retarded in his general in- 
telligence. 

There is no doubt that norma of instruction for 
the different years of school life similar to those pre- 
sented above will do much to make school instruction 
more efficient and more effective. Such norms must 
be worked out for American schools. Binet thinks 
that such tests will protect the child by showing the 
results of poor teaching and will protect the teacher 
against false judgments on the part of supervisory 
officers by fimushing an accurate means of judging 
whetb^ the teaching is efficient or otherwise. 

The writer has used the tests in scamining chil- 
dren who wish to take out "work coiiificates." He 
has found them of great aid in determining whether or 
not a child has a sufficient amount of school knowl- 
edge to be allowed to leave school and go to work un- 
der the educational qu^ification of the Rhode Island 
compulsory attendance law. 
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Chapter Twelve 

WAGE EARNING AND AFTER CARE OF 
MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 

Of the 35,662 children in Et^land and Wales who 
needed special instruction, the special schools of Ei^- 
land provided, in 1907, accommodations for 9,082, of 
whom 4,986 were in London; outside of London there 
were only 60 or 70 special schools in all England. 

It is evident that in spite of the efforts made in 
some large towns, the provision of facilities for the 
suitable education of feeble-minded children is very 
Inadequate. " This means either that the child drags a- 
long hopelessly in one of the ordinary schools, wasting 
the time and energy of the teacher and the rest of the 
class, or that he is given up as imbecile, and stays at 
home, sinking deeper and deeper into mental stagnation, 
and needing continual watching and care by his 
mother." 

Lapage ventures the assertion that under present 
conditions, special schools may be in some degree harm- 
ful if the pupils who leave are not subject to Ufe-long 
control after leaving school. 

"Nothing can be more foolish," continues Lapage, 
"than to train and ^ve a simple education to and then 
to let loose over a thousand children who, in spite of 
the work done by the afteiHsare associations, are many 
of them certain to sink to low levels and sweU the ranks 
of those needing relief." 

Dr. Kerr, Medical Officer to the London School 
Board, says that many of the children who leave the 
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special schools speedily become "irregular and uncon- 
tiollable." "About a third of these children," he 
thinks," will be capable of materially contributing to 
their own livelihood after leaving school, one-third will 
partially contribute, but require an after-care associa- 
tion of some kind to look after them"; and the other 
third should not be allowed to mix with the rest of the 
commtmity, but should be cared for in custodial 
institutions. 

The British Royal Conmiission on the Cate and Con- 
trol of theFeeble-Minded estimated that after all the low 
grade cases had been excluded from the s[>ecial classes, 
47 per cent, of the children in such classes would never 
be able to earn their own living. "28 per cent, would 
probably earn, under control, and 22 per cent, would 
be possible wage earners." 

TTie Conunission then concludes "that the results 
of this survey confinn the general opinion that thespecial 
school system is rather an incident in the general scheme 

than of main importance in itself and not the 

central point of any such scheme." 

Lapage* thinks that the evidence which has since 
been collected as to the wage-earning abihty of the 
mentally defective, proves this view of the Royal 
Commission too hopeful. The After-Care Committee 
of Birmin^iam, England, which has done so much for 
the feeble-minded children of that city, reported, 
through Mrs. Hume Pinaent, in 1910, that of the 650 
children who had left the auxiliary schools of Birming- 
ham during the nine preceding years, only IS per cent, 
were doing remunerative work, and at least 65 per cent, 
were not. 

The Employment Bureau which had been main- 
tained by the Committee for foiu: years, was given up 
owing to the impossibility of obtainii^ and retaining 

•See Fe^le-MindednMS in Childran of Sobocd-Aee, p. 36. 
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ordinary situations for any but an extremely limited 
number of the high grade cases. 

The Central After-Care Committee of the British 
National Association for tiie Feeble-Miuded is doing, 
through its local branches, a very valuable work in 
the way of gathering statistics concerning children who 
leave the auxiliary Bchools. The Constitution of the 
Central Committee is as followa: 

CONSTITUTION OF 
CENTRAL AFTER-CARE COMMITTEE 

1. Thekx shall be two oidinaiy meetinga of Ute Committee in «M)h 
ye«r- 

(a) On the seoMid Friday of May, irttich ehaU take plwM in Londtm. 
(6) At the time <rf the Conference, frtiioh shall take place at the end 
<rf October or in Noronber. 

2. At the meeting in May the gNieral Birangementa for the hold* 
ing of the Annual CnJerence at the ckne cA tbe year shall be aettkd, 
includiiig the subjects for diacuaaKHi and readers of p^wra, the Local 
Committee having been previously invited to send m suggestiona for 
BUbjecta and readers. 

3. Two Delettteefr(»n each After-Care Committee shall be amuial- 
ty elected to the Cmtral Body, except in the case of tiai Committee at 
whose centre the Conference is to oe held, and of London, both d 
iduch shall be entitled to elect three ddesatea to the Central Body. 
llie election shall take plaoe previously to the May meeting, and be at 
once communicated to the Secretary. 

4. If the Committee of the Coitre in which the Conference b held 
cannot entirely meet the Ctxiferaioe e3q>aiBea, the Cnttnl Body may 
be asked to assist. An estimate of the expenses of the Ccxiferenoeriiall 
be furnished by the Local Committee at tne previous May meeting. 

6. It is desirable that a voluntary fund should be raued for 
Conference purposes. 

e. The coet of printjn^ proErammee shall be bome locally. The 
drawing up and nost of printing tbe Report shall be undertaken by tlie 
Central Body. 

7. The place of the next Conference shall be settled by the Dde- 
gates at the Annual Conferoioe. 

8. Hie Coitral Body shall supply to the Local Committee any 
infoimation as to Uie working and airangements td hokling a Con* 
ference which the Local Commit' 

9. Hie amuig€snente for a 
takoi by the Local Committee. 

10. The Local Committee shall undertake local notioes and news- 
psfier reports, and the Central C<»umittee notices and r^Kirts for the 
general press. 

11. Any alteration or amendment of Uieee rules can oniy be made 
W the Central Committee after at least four weeks' notice to that 
effect previously to the next ordinary meeting. 
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chaae eofma of the Coolatnoe R^Mxta for ttw use at t 
Head TeMJiDB in Speoul Sohoob. 
(b) Tlutt & flHeaf be attacked to the invitation to ConfvencM 
for iiiliiiiliiiM iiiiiiiliwwiii vt tfae Report to fill in and ratum to 
the Central Body ao as to ensure a oertain supply of R«porU 
being purchased. 

According to the report for 1909 of the Ch^rmaa 
of the National Association for the Feeble-Minded, 
Sir William Chance, sixteen centers reported to the 
Central Committee statistics conceming the work of 
local ^ter-care committees. An analyws of the stat- 
istics from thirteen of these centers, is given in the 
accompanying table. 

One of the most efficient of the local after-care 
committees is that at Birmingham. 

Through the courtesy of Hon. Albert Halstead, 
United States Consul at Birmingham, we are able to 
g^Te a rather detailed report of the organization and 
work of the Birmingham Committee. This sub- 
committee of the Birmingham Education Committee, 
called the Special Schools After-Care Sub-Committee, 
is made up of persons who make a point of visiting 
mentally deficient or crippled children, in order to 
assist than. It has a membership of thirty-four 
co-opted members, including five doctors, a clergyman, 
the Secretary of the Education Committee, the Educa- 
tion Committee's Medical Superintendent, the Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, two District Superin- 
tendents of School Attendance, and other persons, 
especially ladies, who are interested in mentally de- 
fective school children. 

The committee aims to keep an accurate record 
of the careers of the children after they leave the 
special schools, seeking in this way to find out to what 
eoctent they become self-supfiorting, or partially self- 
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supporting, to find out how far they are morally re- 
flponsible and how many of them have children either 
legitimate or illegitimate, and, fin^y, to help those 
capable, to find work although, as has been noted above, 
the Employment Bureau of the Committee has been 
discontinued. 

The Committee's methods of work are interesting. 
Each member looks after seven or e^ht children, 
visiting them from time to time. These visitors are 
persons who, so far as possible, have made the ac- 
quaintance of the children while they were still in 
school. Five or ax visitors are assigned to each 
special school where they make the acquaintance of 
tile children who are soon to leave and get valuable 
information concerning them from their teachers. 

The sub-committee holds three conferences a 
year. At each conference each member makes a re- 
port on a special blank concerning each child under 
his chaise. The form asks for information concerning 
the child's "age, special school training, the length of 
time in a special school, regularity of attendance, 
school record ; if employed, the name and address of 
employer, occupation and sjjecial aptitude of child, 
whether occupation is regular or not, the avenge 
wages, whether the child has been in an institution, 
workhouse or asylum; names of parents and their 
occupation; whether mother was at work during preg- 
nancy; home conditions, including over-crowding, gen- 
eral poverty, insufi&cient nourishment for children, 
the niunber of children at work, at school, or at home ; 
whether friends are willing and able to support the 
mentally deficient child; whether it lives at home or 
with friends; whether useful at home or not; whether 
it has been in trouble with the police; information as 
to character, conduct, health and marriage; character 
of the family; its eccentricities; whether there are 
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criminal tendencies ; whether the family is in constant 
receipt of poor-law relief, and whether the family is 
specially talented." 

Persons who have had defectives in their employ 
fill out another form which shows what the defectives 
have been able to do towards earning a living. Another 
form contains data which show whether the child should 
be sent to an institution. Cases of especial difficulty 
are discussed by the members at the conferences and 
the information contained on the forms is preserved 
for future reference. In her report to the Birmingham 
Education Committee in June 1910, Mrs. Hume Pin- 
sent makes the following observations: 

"An investigation of the statistics previously 
given shows that out of 316 feeble-minded persons who 
have left school and are still alive and whose wherea- 
bouts are known, only 36 per cent, are earning wages 
at all; only 6.6 per cent, are earning as much as 10 
shiilingB ($2.43) a week and less than 1 per cent, are 
earning 15 shillings ($3.64 a week). 

"We have already explained that if the numbers 
'lost sight of had been included, the percentage of 
wf^e-eamers would be much lower and we have proofs 
that the "lost sight of" belong to a class who rarely 
become wage-earners. The Af ter-Care Sub-Committee, 
therefore, after nine years' experience with defectives, 
would like again to repeat their conviction that for 
a large percentage of the feeble-minded permanent 
care and control is necessary for the following reasons: 

1. "To enable them to contribute towards their 
own support: 

2. "To save them from harsh treatment at hrane 
and in the streets: 

3. "To prevent their becoming drunkards, crim- 
inals and prostitutes; 
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4. "To prcTeut their giving birth to childreo who 
must almost certainly grow up to be a burden on the 
community. 

"As a corollary to this, we feel we ought to add that 
when legislation has established the continuous control 
recommended by the Royal Commission on the Care 
and Control of the Feeble-Minded, then, and th^i 
only, will the expenditiu^ of large sums of money on 
special schools be justified." 

To give these children an expen^ve toaining and 
then aa Boon as they reach the age of 16 to turn them 
out on the streets is, according to Mrs. Pinsent, a 
waste of time, money and energy of tiie community. 

She further points out, that until England is 
willing to provide for the continuous care of the mentally 
defective, the money spent for special schools is largely 
being thrown away, for the children are allowed to go 
out into the commxmity and marry and reproduce 
their kind in ever increasing numbers. 

Dr. Anne Moore* in her report to the Public 
Education Association of New Yoric City, tmder the 
title "The Feeble-Minded in New York," presents 
some very valuable and striking information. The 
section on Feeble-Minded Children in the Public 
Schools is especially pertinent to the subject of after- 
care. In opening this section, Dr. Moore makes some 
s^puficant statements. She shows that New York 
makes no legal provision for the education of feeble- 
minded children, that the Compulsory Education Law, 
while in spirit it recognizes the r^t of every child to 
receive an education, curiously exempts from school 
attendance children who are "physically or mentally 
unfit," thus leaving it to parents whether they will 
send to school these children who need to have their 
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small powers developed. She further shows that, 
althou^ the Board of Education of New York City 
has established special ungraded classes for mentally 
defective children, and has placed the responsibility of 
reporting such children to the Inspector of Ungraded 
Classes on the school principals, yet "a year or two 
ago, out of 370 principals in Manhattan, the Bronx, 
and Richmond, 168 failed to report any children not 
making normal progress. This indicates either serious 
inability to recognize mental deficiency, or an indif- 
ference to the subject." 

The lowest estimates place the number of mentally 
deficient school children at about 1 per cent, of the 
school enrollment, while Goddard's study would 
indicate as high as three per cent. Basii^ our com- 
putation on the lowest estimate, there were, in 1910, 
out of the 606,568 children enrolled in the elementary 
grades and kindei^artens of the New York public 
schools, probably some 6,065 mentally defective children 
needing special class instruction. 

Dr. Moore states that in 1911 there were 125 un- 
graded classes in New York City enrolling some 2,000 
defective children. A comparison of the actual en- 
rollment with the number that should be enrolled, 
brings out vividly the lack of provision in our largest 
American city for this class of unfortunate children. 

Dr. Moore points out that the children enrolled in 
these classes, are greatly benefited by the training 
they receive, but that the training is ^owed to lapse 
after the children leave school. If such trainii^ 
"were continued under proper supervision, many of 
these children could be made useful and happy, and 
at least partially self-supporting. 

' ' A proper s^regation law would remove from these 
classes the foUowii^ hampering conditions: 
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1. "Lack of power to enforce attendance upon 
defective children who might profit by special training. 

2. "Lack of provision to continue the training 
of defective children after they have reached the school 
^e limit of 16. 

3. "Overcrowding of classes with cases that prop- 
erly belong in custodial institutions, to the detriment 
of the interests of the less backward children. 

4. "Umntelligent opposition." 

We give in the following pages the "after-history" 
of some fifty persons who have been in the ungraded or 
auxiliary dasses of the New York schools. These 
facts were compiled by Dr. Moore, who thinks that 
they indicate that "much of the benefit of the training 
received there (in these classes) is lost through lack of 
subsequent training." Twenty of these persons are 
of Jewish parentage, 10 of German parentage, 6 Italian, 
5 Irish, 1 Swiss, and 7 are children of native-bom 
Americans. 

Out of the whole number, only two seem to be 
able to hold permanent positions; "5 worked steadily 
for a few weeks at an average wage of $3.50; 12 have 
worked at odd jobs for a few days at a time; a few help 
at home. The majority are utterly incapable." 

These persons left the ui^raded class: 

1. "Because of the necessity of entOTing some 
institution, penal or custodial; 

2. "Because, having reached the Umit of school 
age, they could be no longer retained; 

3. "Becaxise their parents insisted upon their 
going to work. The small number of cases and the in- 
completeness of individual histories prevent sweeping 
conclusions, but the facts disclosed indicate: 

(1.) "That such individuals are incapable of 
I their Uving without supervision: 
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(2.) "That they are a menace to the community 
when imreBtrained; 

(3.) "That they are subjected to temptationa 
which tend to lead them into a penal institution ; 

(4.) "That in an educational or industrial insti- 
tution, they might lead a useful and happy life. 

They further indicate that, after discharge from 
the tmgraded class, individuals should be followed up 
by some competent authority to the end of knowing: 

1. "To what extent they received lasting benefit 
from their trainii^ in the public schools; 

2. ' ' What is the best method of dealing vntii them 
after they leave the Bcfaool; and 

3. "Where the center of infection which they 
represent is located." 

STATISTICAL TABLE 

FK^tuc-unom Childrhk FoBUBLr in thx UNaBASBD Cluobs or 

TBI Pdbuc Schoou or New Yosk Cnr 

FiriT Typical Cabmb^ 



Cue 


8« 


Age 


Home 


Family 


CharacteriBliw 


* 


m 


19 


Poor; 10 
is4 


BchUdrenin 


CaRiOT for clothier at S5.60 
ft week; night gdiooL 


2 


m 


18 




1 brother ab- 
out of on- 


Bmokee; ateala; liee; nothing 
to which he can turn his 
hand; peddler for a while; 


3 


m 


17 


Fair 




U.OO a week. 


4 


m 


13 


Good 




3teala; v«; stout, onoe 

exhitnthimBelfaafatbor; 
arrested 4 tiroes; in r»- 

ichool; incapable. 


8 


f 


20 


Good 


1 (dater, 18; 
tm.' 


Inciq)«ble; at homo; doei 
nothing. 
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Cm 


Sex 


Age 


Home 


FamUy 


CauuncteristicB 


e 


m 


18 


Fair 




Bad tcmpw, "cnnla;" roT- 
ing Btreeta; amployed fmr 
a ahort time in aoap f ao- 
toty, loet job; aireeted 
onoe, paroled. 


7 


m 


W 


Poor 




AdenoidB, drfaetive speech; 
Bhuffling gait; papas 
made out tor SyracuBe; 
woridng at pasting, S2.00. 


8 


nt 


17 






threads in a tailor shop 
for a while. 


9 


m 








Paralytic; on streets most 
of Ae time. 


10 


m 


16 


Bad 




Tb;* drfeclive eyes; cleft 
palate; amokee; steaU; 
roams stroela; unable to 
care for himadf; idiotic. 


11 


m 




Pow 




Idiot; buroed to death be- 
cause he wae too stui»d 
to walk away from the 
fiw. 


13 


m 


1« 






mental nor physical work ; 
transfored from Ran- 
dall's Island to Syraouee, 

will not pay for return. 


18 


f 


17 


Poor 


Panntaaloo- 
hoUo. 


Defective teeth; fond of 
boys; worked few weAa 

to place her in service. 


14 


f 


IS 






Epileptic; immoral; attrao- 


16 


f 


17 


Poor 




Houeeworic at home for a 
time; niching, nx weeks, 
$3.60; mother would like 
to have her tMi^t to woric; 
walks the streeU at ni^t 
witii her "lady frienT" 
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Cue 


Sei 


Age 


Home 


F«nily 


CbarACteristica 


16 




17 






Defective eyes; no co-or- 
dination; stubborn, in- 

reeted many timee; btm 
worked occafdonally on 
moving vans or at paiotr 
ing; is usually discharged 
after half a day. 


17 


m 




Poor 


Brotherfm.; 
B children; 
ehiftkee. 


Has aold papem; cannot 
hold job; kaee it at once. 


IS 


f 


14 


Poor 




m in infancy; r^uluve; 
was on Randall's Island; 
withdrawn because moth- 
er was lonely; eamly led. 


Ifl 


m 


16 






Partially paralyzed; was on 
RandalfT Ifdand; with- 
drawn to help father in 
saloon. 


20 


m 


13 


Poor; 
Sinl 
room. 


Moth»al- 
cohoUc;oii 
BlackweU'fl 
IsUnd. 


Club-footed; peg teeth; 
guarrdsome; has been io 
Catholic Protectory twice. 


21 


m 


16 


Poor 


Mother 
fm. 


Enlarged gUnds; bad teeth; 
has tantrums; steals; 
criminal tendencies; 


22 


f 


18 


Fair 




paper? have been loade 
out for Newark, paraila 
object because of poMible 
earning power; will prob- 
ably injure someone in 


23 


m 

1 


17 




Mother fm; 
mother-g 
father tm. 


Inctq)able; run ovw by ex- 
runs errands or does odd 
jobs. 


24 


m 


16 


Fair 




Scarlet fever; heart disease; 
rtteumatism; defective 
vision; incapable; at 
home; does no work. 
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Cbm 


Sex 


Age 


Home 


Funilr 


ChMMteristioe 


26 


f 


16 


Fair 




OEtre <d children; once 
worked in eakwn; " ex- 
pects to marry." 


36 


tu 


18 






Hm been arrested; never 
woifced. 


27 


m 
m 


17 




FftOier tb. 


Runsemtnds. 


28 


13 




Bister fm, 
nurried. 


runs streets. 


29 


m 


11 






Bod languaan: corrupts 
smaUer chDdren; violent; 

teodencies. 


30 


m 


16 


Poor 


Mother fm; 
aieterdeaf 
mute 


Has bem in tiie House of 
Refuge and in the Truant 
School. 


31 


m 


16 


Poor 


Brother fm^ 
aster bftdc- 
ward. 


Steals; runs streets; has 
been aireeted five times. 


83 


m 


16 






Woriced « few weeks, had 
trouble with employer: 
high grade, capable of 
work. 


33 


m 


16 






Woiked two weeks in laun- 
dry. 


34 


i 


16 






Immortd: needs constant 
supMTision; violent twn- 
per; in eandv store a few 
wedu filling bone; epeads 
evminas on the streets 
orbri^. 


36 


f 


17 


Fur 




EpUeptic: at home, incM>- 
able of doing any work. 


36 


m 


16 




Family irre- 
sponsible. 


Self-abuse; papers made out 
for Bome, family refused 
at last moment; engaged 
to be married. 
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Cm 


Bex 


Age 


Hoote 


Funitr 


ChuwiUiristiai 


37 


m 


17 




Puoib. 

dMdifiTM 

withai»- 
tac. 


Vagnnt; imbedle. 


88 


f 


17 






(rf doing any worii. 


39 


m 


18 


BkI 


Father tb. 


Bc«TletfeT«;oddioba;ped< 
dlins; arrested ^for ^ 
dliii« without licetue; in 
i»l two dAj™, mother 
pud fine. 


40 


m 


16 


Good 




Defeetave speech ; violoit; 
at home. 


41 


m 


18 


Fair 




laige hMd; incapable o( 
woi^, at home. 


42 


m 


18 






Arrested May, IWM, blai^- 
mail, blacUiand aitx- 


43 


m 


17 






Ameted July 29 for steal- 
ing traw(«n; smt to 
Cattiolic Protectof7- 


44 


( 




Bad 


Brother fm. 


At home. 


45 


m 


13 


B«l;gm 
SrooniB 


8 children; 
1 crippled. 


Eighth child; truant; 
ADokes; run streeta. 


46 


m 


16 


Poor 


Moth« fm; 

SchUdren 

aUfm; 
twonsteiB 
h»yeille- 

^ildren. 


Moral degenerate; smokes; 
cruel; vidoua; ddivwy 
boy, 25 oent« a d^; 
father objected to his 
work; at home helping 
mothw; various attedqtts 

balked ty moUter; caned 
"Rre" m a moving [mo- 
ture show and cauwd 
puiie. 
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Cue 


Sex 


Aw 


Hoin« 


Family 




47 


m 


16 




Parents aloo- 
boUo; 
motlier 
d«d. 


RelaUra support him with 
difficulty; for a time in a 
factory; for a time ped- 
dled; cannot work steadi- 
ly enough to earn living. 


4& 


f 






Parents aloo- 
holic; 

motheo- fm; 
i members 
of f ami! J 
oaRan- 
daU'sIs- 
kad. 


On RandaU-B bland. 


49 


f 


17 






Quiet and good; bouaeworic 
at home. 


50 


f 


10 




ISduldran 
in family; 
4 Uvinft. 


rruant; steals; now in 
Houee of Good Couned, 
White Plain*. 



Under present conditions the managers of institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded are often powerless to hold 
serious cases that have been committed to their care 
because of a paternal request for discharge, even 
though experience shows that feeble-minded individ- 
uals who may improve tmder the discipline of an in- 
stitution lose the ben^ts of the trainii^ they have 
received when tiiey leave it, and again become de- 
pendent, or drift into crime or immorality. 

After^^are in Qennany and Switzerland. 

"The experiences" says Bdttger, "in cities far 
different in character, prove that in Germany from 70 
to 80 per cent, of the auxiliary school pupils are capa- 
ble of earning a livii^."' 
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Gardening and farming are recommended as the 
beet occupations for atudliary school boys, but, unfor- 
tunately, the greater ntunb^ of the auxiliary school 
pupils live in large cities and cannot, for this reason, 
easily enter agricultural occupations, and usually the 
parents are unwilling to allow them to go away from 
the city to enter into the unknown and unaccustomed 
conditions of agricultural pursuits. 

In the cities, the simplest occupations open to 
tbem are those of street and of common laborer. Such 
work the former auxiliary pupils perform well under 
proper direction and oversight. They also perform 
well many lines of work in the textile trades, as much 
of this work demands only mechanical activity with 
httle thought, a constant, uniform, punctual repetition 
of the same manipulations. Bottger states that many 
feeble-minded workers are able to do this manual work 
' just as well as their normal fellows, and often show 
much zeal and perseverance. 

The best occupation for girls directly after leavii^ 
the auxihary school, is housework at home, and aid in 
the care of the younger children, under the supervision 
of the mother; also knitting, darning, mending, and 
sewing. They may be able to earn their board as 
servants or waitresses in families where a cabn and 
patient housewife herself works with them, and can 
give th^n the necessary directions and encouragement. 
Only after such a preparation will they be able to fill 
positions as housemaids. Others earn their living 
as tailoresses, laundresses, or in similar positions, and 
others in the textile trades. 

Of the 74 boys and 59 girls who left the 12 auxiliary 
schools of Hambui^, 14 boys secured apprentice places 
as gardeners, bakers, cabinet-makers, tinsmiths, ma- 
sons, and barbers, 17 went into the country as sei^ 
vants or garden-workers, 22 became errand boys in 
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Hamburg. Of the 14 apprentices only one could be 
provided for in Hamburg; the others went to masteiv 
workers in the smaller cities or larger villages. Of 
the 26 g^lB, 2 went to homes, 1 to a school of hoiise- 
hotd science, 14 secured places as servants in the 
city, 6 in the country, 4 went to work in the industries; 
2 are undecided as to positions. 

Aftercare Societies have been formed during the 
last fifteen years in Leipsic, Konigsbui^, Breslau, 
FrankfortHsn-the-Main, Zwickau and other cities of 
Gennany. These societira appoint a guardian for 
every boy and girl. This guardian acts as an adviser 
and helper in co-operation with the teachers, school 
physician, and parents, in the choice of an occupation 
for the child, and in seeking a reliable, intelligent 
master of trade or employer who will guarantee a 
thorough trade training. They seek to guide the con- 
duct of their charges in a kindly manner, to prevent, by 
advice, frequent changes of occupation, and seek to pro- 
tect them from exploitation and dangers, which, because 
of their weakness, threaten them in pubhc life. By the 
payment of apprentices' premiums, they gain the right 
to concern themselves for their charges during the 
apprenticeship, and their advice and instructions 
find in the apprentice-masters wiUing listeners. 

The societies also pay premiums to such masters 
as have trained mentally d^ective boys in their trades. 
In Saxony it has been the practice since 1865 for 
every master to receive, on his apphcation, after the 
completed apprenticeship of a mentally defective boy, a 
premium of 150 M from the Minister of the Interior. 

In Switzerland, the "Albert Fisler Fund" serves 
this purpose, paying premiums to masters of a trade; 
textile ovraseera and others who succeed in training for 
some permanent work a mentally defective apprentice 
after his HiHmiBimt from an institution or E9)ecial class, 
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to such a degree that he can earn his living, such 
premiums being in recognition of their proven skill 
and patience. 

In the same commendable maimer the Kdnigsbeig, 
Berlin, and other Af ter-Care Societies (Ftirsorgevereine) 
carry on their work. 

One is not able to explain why more than twice 
as many auxiliary pupils are able to earn their living 
in Germany as in Ei^and. It may be due to the fact 
that there is more demand in the former country for 
the coarser kinds of labor, or it may be due to the su- 
perior patience of the German people and very likely 
the premitmis just mentioned may be an incentive 
for the employers to keep the mentally deficient in 
their employ. We have, however, much to learn as to 
the best way of dealing with tiiese unfortimate boys 
and girls after they have left the auxiliary schools. 
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Appendix A 
REGULATIONS OOVERNINQ THE ORQANaATION OF AUX- 
ILIARY SCHOOLS IN BERLIN* 

The aunliary Bchools shall so Bcrre the iotereatB of the children of 
the coimounity, who, on account of mental and physical d^ects, can- 
not pursue the niBtruction of the reffukr school with success, that the]' 
m^ either be returned to the regular schools or may obtidn in the 
aunliary ei^oole a suitable preparation for later life. 

The auxiliary schools are departments of the public Volkaachule. 

AdmluloB to the PreUmlnary Class (Vorklasse) 

Sudi children as have attended without succew the lowest class 
of the regular school for a year, and after the work of the year must 
stilt ronam in the lower division of the class, may be assiKned to one 
of the preliminary claaaee for the inebiiction of mentally retarded 
children. 

To the preliminary class may be assigned before the close of the 
year, such children as proved themselves unfitted for the woric of the 
regular school. The direction of these classes is given to an expmenoed 
auxiliary school teacher. 

The methods of instruction to be employed and the number of 
pupils to a cla«i, shall be the some as for the lower grades of the aux- 
ihazy school. Tlie numfcter of recitation hours per wrac shall, as a rale, 
be 20. 

The school board determines the time of admismon. The necessity 



s probable, shall be promoted to these schools. 
At first, ixdy one preliminary class is to be opened in a school 
district- 
When they have proved themselves, their increase will be con- 
sidered as need is shown, but for tius increase, the approval of the dis- 
trict board will be m 



*Theee regulations are severely critjdsed by auxiliary school teach- 
ers in Germany as being a compromise measure in that they hold out 
the false hope that aunliary school pupils may be able to do the work 
at the regular schools. See Zur Neuordnung des Berhnn Hilfsaohul- 
wnoia, Drwsler, Die Hilfsschule, May IQI2, pp. I2£-i31. 
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AdmlssioD to the Auxiliary School 

The children who have attended the VorklaBse tix one year witli 
Lttle or no adranoement, are to be tborou^y examined to see whetho' 
tfaev shall be tranaferred to the auxiliary scnool, or in case they have 
had a long period of sickness during their attendance in the preliminay 
class, a still longer trial in the same clasB ia to be recommended. No 
child ia to remain more than two years in the Vorklasse. Children 
who are undoubtedly feeble-mindea may be assigned at once to the 
district auxiliary echool. Children who are [pronounced idiots, shall 
not be sent to the auxiliary school, but if poeaible shall be transferred 
to an idiot asylum. 

In the examination of children of the Vorklane, the teacher of this 
olaas, the principal of the district school with which the class is con- 
nected, the director of the auxiliary school, the school physician, and 
the school inspector are to take part. 

On a day designated by the school board, the teacher of the Vor- 
klasse shall hand to the school board tiuoudk the prinoq>al<rf the school, 
a list of pupils of the Vi^dasse with a short sketch of each and his 
recommendations in regard to promoti(» into the regular school, or to 
the auxiliary school. 'Ae decision is left to the school inspector. 

Children who, on account of deafncea, are retarded in the regular 
schools, shall be assigned directly ta a. special division of the auxiliary 
schools designed for children who have defective hearing. For an ex- 

Oiinion on children with defective hearing, an ear specialist may 
ed in consultation. 
Admission to the class for children with defective hearing shall 
occur, as a rule, only in ApriL 



Orfanlutlon 



Whenever it is a 



classes (Nebenklassen) will be united, forming an aiudliai? school o! 
five graded claSHes. The fifth and the fourth classes form the lowest 
grade (Unt«rstufe), the third and sectmd, the middle pwie (Mittelatufe), 
and the first class, the highest grade (Oberstufe). Generally, pupils 
remain at least two years with the same t«&cher. In the Lowest grade 
of every auxiliary scuiool, paraUel classes may be formed. 

2. The supplementary classes not organized in independent aux- 
iliary schools, consist of elates of the lower and middle grades, and from 
them the larger children of whom a longer school walk may be required, 
are transferred when ready fen- advancement to the nearest auxiliary 
school. These supplementaiy cisaaes are under the charge of the 
principal of the district school with which they are connectetT 

3. The departments of the auxiliary school for pupils with de- 
fective hearing, are to be so organuied, if poesible, that they shall have 
at least three graded classee. 

4. The membership of the classes of the lower grade shall be 18: 
of the middle grade 20; of the higher grade 22; and of the cl aaoon for 
children with defective hearing 12. 

5. In the supplementary classes, the principle of o»«ducBtion 
of the sexee, is to be carried out. 
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7. Children of the VorklMse and trf the uudliary achoola, who are 
mentaDy deranged or markedly epilqttic, nuy be excluded from Uieoe 
echook, and may be assigned to a oorrmponding dty institution or, 
by order of the echcral board, may receive private instraction at the 
expense of the city. 

8. The auxiliary schools are, aa a rule, carried on in the distriet 
Bcboolbuildings, and are indq)eDdent def)artments of the district schools, 
the principals of which have the office of building supervisor. 

Scope of Supplementary Clou laatmctlon 

1. The auziliaiy schools give inatruction in the same essential 
Bubjecta tm the reKiuar Bchoola, and have beeidee manual work as a 
required study for ooys and girls. 

For chil<u«n afflicted with speech defecta, a epedal course in articu- 
lation is arranged. 

2. For instruction in the supplementary clasBee, an outline of a 
course of study is taken as a basis, which aims for a unity of structure 
in the most important subjects for the general supplementary clasa 
svBtem. By this outline, the teaching corps is granted so much freedom 
tnat wide latitude in the development of method is in no way restricted. 
Practical eiperiencee gathered from the teachers will later serve to 
0ve to the outline the more permanent form of a oourae of study. 
Until then, the now current division of studies remains in foroe. 

Tie classes for deaf children carry out their instruction in the 
regular subjei^ta according to a special outline of studies. 

3. The promotion of the children in the supplementary olasaea 
occurs at faster. Promotion is made if the pupil has attained the aim 
laid down for the class in German. In number and manual worit 
Uie children are grouped in special classes, actwrding to their ability. 

The Teaching Corps 

As fit candidates for the office of auzitiary school teadurs, onbr 
such persons are to be considered as have shown themselves ci^Mkbw 
in the work of the regular schools, have attended a training course for 
auxiliary school teachers have developed skill in the line of manual 
work, andj finally, have shown evidence of a personal inclination toward 
psydioloneal studiee and social work. 

1. For the direction of the ciasees for children with d^eotive 
hearing, those teachen are favored who have passed the emmination 
required for teachers of tlie deaf and dumb. 

2. The teachers for the auxiliary schools are chosen by the 
school board from tjie regularly appomted district teachera, on the 
rectxnmendation of the school in^>eotora. 

3. The teachers of the auxiliary schools, of the schools for deaf 
diildren, and of the Vcvklasseo have, along with the inatruotion and 
training of their pupils, to oonsider the special care of the children a 
duty pertaining to their office. 

4. The tuchers receive the l»al salary aa district teachers, and 
are obliged, in case of need, in addition to instruction in the supple- 
mentary ciasees, to ^ve a sufficient amount of instruction in the regular 
classes, to bring their whole number of hours of aervioe up to that re- 
quired of the regular teachers. While engaged in the work of the regular 
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Bchook, they axe under the direoticm of the priDC^Mk o! such Bchoob. 
These teachers receive an aimutd penonal remuneration of 300 M. 
After a five year probationary p^od in the auxiliary school, thia is 
changed to an official remuneration of the eame amount, which raititles 
the holder to a penoion. The school board reeerree the ri^t to transfw 
auxiliary teactiK^ to the regular schools with withdraw^ of tJie addi- 
tional oalhxy. 

In case Uie teachvs during the five yean of probationaiy aovioe 
have to Dve up their teaching rad be rq>laiCed, their pay ceases from the 
fiiat of the mcmth following the time of their withdrawal until their 
return. 

The Director ot the Auxiliary Schod 

The directors of auxiliary schools are appointed by the city council 
from a list of auxiliary school teachers selected by a conference of aehool 
inq>ect(a8, and reamuDended by the wAool board. 

The oonditioDs for app^Hntmeat are that tlie teadiere have at least 
five years of successful ero«ience in auxiliary school woric and have 
made efforts to continue tiieir education ae auxiliary scluxd teachers: 
that they further have thoroughly mastered the subject of mnpnul 
work, and poesess the neceesai^ qualifications for a school director. 

They bear the title of chief teacher, and must have the approval 
of the royal provincial board of instruction. The director of an aux- 
iliary school exercises over the classes and teaching force placed under 
his charge the authority of a principal of a regular district school. He 
gives weekly 16 hours of instruction, of which 12 hours must be in the 
class directed by faim. He must also r^ard as his special dut:»- the care 
ai the children assig^ied to the auxiliary school placed under lus chai^. 

He must pve hjs attention to careful keeping of the personal reorad 
sheets of the auxiliary school pupils, and take care that at the end of 
each half-year copies of the personal reoord-sheets and ootificatee d 
the pupils about to leave, are sent to tiie Identification Commission, 
and that the director of the Continuation School for mentally d^ective 
pupils receives at the same time a full statement concerning all the 
DovB and girls who are leaving. He has to carefully preserve the rec- 
oras of the children for a period of ten years. 

He receives in addition to the legal salary of the district teachw, 
an offidal remuneration of 600 M. per year. 

Transfers from the Auxiliary to the Regnlar Schod 

One month before the close of the winter aemester, the director of 
the auxiliary schools must report to the school inspector, whether tiiae 
are any children who may very probably do the woilc of the regular 



will test the children recommoided and report their findings to the 
ediool in^wctor, for his decision. In this aecisio& the fi pHin ga of the 
Btdiool physician recorded on the personal record sheet are to be oonaid- 
ered; in case of need, this official is again consulted before the decision 
is made. In making this decision, acoordin^ to the officii deiree of 
April S, 1901, it is to be taken into consideration that when it is a quee- 
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tion of a promotion to the lower grades <^ the refjuUr ochool, such pro- 
motion ianot tobereMMnmendedmthecase of ohildrMi who are slrntdy 
<mr-agfi. If, theretoe, in an indiridiuJ osm, it is not ponble to trttnafw 
the ovc9»«ge child to tbemiddk grades (tf the regular M^ool, then Ute trans- 
(« ifl to be BTen up, if under toe aroumatances thve is no probabili^ 
tiiat the diild would eueoeed in oompletmg the middle grades before the 



_ . D the regular school irfio have 

BUCOeBSfolly finiahcd the work of the hizhest class of the five grade aux- 
ilian school, and still have at their t&poBal one achool year, ot who 
would like to attend school in accordance with the wish of the parents 
aftw Uie expiration of the compulsory limit. The plan for Bxamining 
Uwse diildren is the same as that used in examining the children of the 
regular sdiools who are recommended t<x promotion to higher claasea. 
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PROQRAMS OF WORK IN SPECIAL CLASSES 

SPECIAL SCHOOL NO. 2. PHILADELPHIA. 

Pboqrah. FrasT and Sicond Yeabb. 

DiadpOmry Ciua 



A. u. 
9.00- 9.11 
B.16-10.0( 
10.00-10. If 
10. 16-10. a 
10. 30-10. 4J 
10. 46-11. a 
ll.OO-U.H 
11. 16-11. Z 
11.27-11.4: 
11.42-11.6: 



1.06- 1.2 
1.26- 1.4 
1.40- i.e 
1.56- 2.0 



Opening EiterciseB. 

Skiyd tuod Handworii. 

Number Teaching Period w Table Drill. 

Arithmetic [Practical Wt^k]. 

Study and recite Spelling. 

Write Spelling and IMctation. 

Second Yoai, Reading. FSret Year, Busy Work. 



Drawing, three days. Word Drill, two day*. 

Copy Home Work and Correct Spelling. 

Ldnch. 

Ton gU B ge. 

First Year, Reading. Sectuid Year, Busy Wch^. 

Physical Exo^nsee. 



SPECLU. SCHOOL NO. 2. PHILADELPHU. 

Pboobam. Tbibd Ybar. 

Dladplliury Class 



9.00- 9.16. Openingl 

9.16- 9.26. Dictated Spelli^ and Dictation. 

Written Rapid Wack. 
9.26-9.60. Written Arithmetic. 
B. 60-10. 02. Music. 
10.02-10.16. Teach new Spelling Words. Sounds. 

New Reading Words. 
10.16-10.46. I«oguage. 
10.46-11.00. Recess. 

11.00-11.46. 12 boya.Sloyd. Remaining boys do Chair Caning, Raffia 
Work, Basket Making, ^uumooka. 
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12.00-12.15. 
12.16-12.30. 
12.30-12.35. 
12.35- 1.05. 

1.05- 1.26. 

1.25- 1.45. 

1.45- 1.55. 

1.55-2.00. 



Phjraical Trainiiig. Seose TVainins. 

P pnmftnahip 

Copy Lessons. 

Reading. 

Qeogr^hy, two days. Dr&wing, three days. 

Teodi new Arithmetic. 



SPECIAL SCHOOL NO. 2. PHILADELPHIA. 
Proobak. THian Yxab. Foukth Ybab. Fifth Ybas. 
DlKfplinary Clus 



9.00- 9.15. 
9.16- 9.26. 
9.26- 9-30. 
9.30- 9.65. 



10.30-10.40. 
10.40-10.45. 
10.46-11.00. 
U. 00-11.30. 



12.30-12.35. 
12.36- 1.06. 

1.06- 1,15. 

1.15- 1.27. 

1.27- 1.47. 

1.47- 2.00. 

2.00. 



3 olaaaes at one time.) 



Opening Exerdwe, 
Dictated Spelling. (Dictate to 3 
Rapid Work. All Claaeee. 
Written AriUunetic. Monday teach new work to 3rd year. 
Tuesday teach new work to 4th year. 
Wednesday teach new work to 5th year, ete. 
During this period mark Spelling papers, Homework 
books, and return. As boyi finish, mark Arithmetic 
mpers and return. If time, ba.ve work corrected. 
Physical Exercises. 

Geogr^>by. Monday, Wednesday, Friday. 
Drawing. Tuesday, Thuiwiay. 

P ftTiTn ftTiflh j p 

Examine Corrected Work. 



Tuesday. Correct EipreBSion. 
Wednesday, Study oi a Poem. 
Thursday, Nature Wcvk. 
Friday, Current Events, Reriews, Biog- 
raphies. 

Sk^ and Handwork. 12 boys, Skiyd. Remaining 

b<^ have Raffia Work, Basket^, Hammock Making, 

etc., in clasBFOom. Individual training in regular 1«»- 

BODB during tliie period given to those hoys needing it. 

Speech Training. 

Lunch. 

Copy Home Work, New Leestms. 

Music. 

Reading. 

Physiology or History. 

DiBHIBBAL. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL NO. 2. PHILADELPHU. 

PmooRAii. Third Ybab. Fodbth Ybab. 

Backward Clau 

A.M. 

9.00-9.16. Opening EzerdBei. 
9.16- 9.30. Written AiiUimetio. Oral Arithmetic. 
9.30-0.45. Oral Arithmetio. Written Arithmetic . 
9.4S-10.00. Pbysioal Eswcism. 
10.00-10. Ze. Oral and Written lAoguage. 
10.25-10.40 RECBsa. (Duriiu this recesi dictated spelling to boj 

not able to do Snfyear ^Killing.) 
10.40-10.50. Spelling and Dictation. 
10.40-11.10. Reading. Other bOTBOorreot Arithmetic papers c^ Busy 

WcH'k. 
11.10-11.30. Correct Arithmetio or Busy Worit. Beading. 
(Four boys go to Sk^ Boom 11. IS to 11.45.) 
Drawing, wvedays. 
G«oeraptiy, two days, 
n .66-12.00. Sense 'Naming. 
12.00-12.30. Rkcbss. (Supsbintbnv ldnchbs.) 



11. 30-11.55. Drawing tiiree days.' 

n. 66-12.00 
12.00-12.30 

12.30^12.40 
12.40-12.62 
12.52- 1.06 



1.05- 1.45. Four bOTs go to Sloyd Bocos. Remaining boys have 

Raffia Work. Reed Work, Chair Caning, «tc. During 

thie pttiod hear two Ota vear boya ndtt HistMy, 

two oaya, Qeogr^hy, two oay^ n^siology, one day; 

" and Spelling of boy who cannot write. 



Iso, Gri 



Speech Worl 

DlHiOflBAL. 



SPECIAL SCHOOL NO. 2. PHILADELPHIA. 

Prooram. Brcond Yiab. Third Yrax. Focrtb Year. 

Backward aau 

».0fr- 9.16. Opening ExwiBCO. 

9.15-9.25. EKetated Spelling. Ailelames. 

9.25-9.36. Copy Home Work. Teach spelling for next day. 

9.3&- 9.46. Mental Arithmetic. All CIubw. 

9.45-10.13. Written Arithmetio. All OUsees. 

During this period boys needing individual work in 
Arithmetic are fa^ed. Any remaining time is Voit 
in mm^wg Home Wovk, Spelling, and aa the boys miish 
working examples, iittir papws are marked iad any 
arms are coneoted by them. 
10.13-10.25. Musie. All ClanM. 
10.25-10.40. RccuB. 
10.40-10.66. Fourth Year Reading. 
10.55-U.lO. Third Year Reading. 

(Four boys go to Sloyd Roran from 11 .26 to 11 .40.) 
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11. 10-11.26. Fourth Year Geogr^hjr. 

11.25-11.40. Ptmmanahip. 

11.40-12.00. ntyeical Exoroiaes. 

12.00^12.10. Boys Eat Lunch in Room. 

12.10-12.30. " 

12. 30-12. 4S. 



Four bo^ go to Sloyd room. Remninin^ bojra h&ve 
Basketiy, RaffiA, HanuDock Uaking, etc., in cbuBroom. 
16 minutca given to Second Year Reot^ng. Aftw thia, 
individual wodc in aenae tnuning, at in regular grade 
work is given, 
fa Training. 
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AppeadixC 
TEACHER'S REPORT OF A BACKWARD BOY 

A REMARKABLE CASE 

Addhbbb: — 

Fathzb's Namb: — C 

Occupation : — Paperhanger. 

Datx of ENTRANCB:~Sept., 1908. Aax: — 9 yean. 

Tbanbpsbred from:— Arnold School. 

Gaubb of Teanstkb: — Backwardneee. 

Body: — Undeniie in height, but is well noundted. 

HxAS. — Circumference; — 19 inches. 

Overiiead to ears: — 11 inohea. 
Face: — Good healthy color, dark ejee and hair, oddly sh^ied mouth. 
Eabs: — Normal heaniw. 
Nasal Phabtnx: — Enlarged tonsils. Adenoids. Has had two opo^tiona 

for adenoids. 
Etcb; — Veiy nearei^ted. Wears glasses. Can see very little widiout 

Fixation : — Poor. 

Visualization : — Good. 

Exfrbssion: — Very dull and apathetic at first, but bd<ffe many weeks 
was noticeably brighter. 

Hands: — There was a great lack of muscular (XMirdination. He oonld 
do very Uttle handwork at first, but is now making ao Indian 
basket and has made several Sloyd models. 

Nerve Signs: — Had chorea. There is still a little nervous twitching 
of the face at timee. 

PhtsicaIi Heai/tb and Ntttrition: — He had a normal birth, but whtm 
two months old had marasmus. For two years he required constant 
care and nursing. He was scrofulous. The family physician st^ 
that there is a strong tubercular tendency. When quite young 
he had convulaions and would scream untu exhausted. An aunt 
was eubject to convulsions similar to these and died in one of them. 
As he grew older he grew stronger, but he has always been 
dehcate. Has had frequent attacks of acute bronchitis, also ton- 
ailitia. The tonsils were very much enlarged and there were ado* 
noids. Tonsils were removed and there have been two operations 
for adenoids, and it seems as though a third operation will be 



necsBsaiy. 
He had 



He had measles several years aeo, which caused serious eye 
trouble. Be is ao neor-si^ted that ne "cannot see to put on or 
take off" his shoes without his glasses. 

He had almost a double row of teeth, which were vay irregular 
and decayed quickly. This caused indigestion. He haj be^ m 
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the care of a deotist for about two jeore, who has removed some 
teeth and ia stmgbtaning others. 

This lA0t year (IMB-IOOO) his health has been better than evw 
before, but he has had frequent severe colds in his head. 

The mother said that their phymeian told hw that G 

was fe^le-minded, and at times, even yet, she notices that he has 
"moody spells," and while in one of tnem shows astraoEe dislik« 
for his fauier, who is alwaya Icind and good to him. At other times 
be seems la eore for hia father, and at school frequently says, " Mv 
father says" etc. He has shown no sIbdb of these spefis in school, 
but when he baa a cold m' is not feeding well, he is more than 
ordinarily dull. 
School Retort: — Entered Special No. 2., Sept. 1008, from the Ankold 
Sdiool, at the age of 9 years. He started to school at 6 yearaof 
age and hod never beoi promoted from the First Grade. 

During the summer of 1908, he was taken to Dr. Witmer'e 
School for Backward Children at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Ihr. Witmer examined him and pronounced him an "idio-imbedle," 
and told the mother that the boy was feeble-minded. 

At this time he would ait in the claea with open mouth and a 
-vacant expreaaion on his face, taking no interest in anything. He 
frequently had violent crying speUs. 

At rh*. Witmer's advice, tne adenoids and tonsils were ronoved, 
eyes examined and fitted with glassee, and he was placed under Uie 
care of a dentist. He was also put on a diet. TIub caused him to 
lose several weeks of the elasa instruction in Dr. Witmer's school, 
which at that time waa in the care of our Principal, Miss Calwell. 
On his return to school from the horoital a decided change was seen. 
He took more interest in things, and when the school closed, he had 
learned a few words and a few of the combinations of numbers 

Hme was a great lack of muacular co-ordination which waa 
plainly shown in all the handwork, but more especially in the 
Sli^d work. 

At the close of the summer school. Dr. Witmer said that he 
had come to the conclusion that G — ■ — was net feeble-minded, 
but was backward from phyHical defects, and waa a case for a 
Special School, where, under proper care and training, he ought to 
be able to do school work. 

He waa sent to Special No. 2. the following September, and 
has required a great deal of individual care and training. 
Uarch 1909: — G — is interested in everything in the school. The 
ordinary things about which a child of 5 or 6 years of age usually 
aaks numerous ouestions, he has been noticing the last few months, 
and they have oeen the subjects of many questions from him. 
The begmnii^ of the term he would sit id^ waiting to be told to 
do his work, but now he is always busy. 

In arithmetic he had learned aU the combinations from 1 to 
10, and is now working on those from 10 to 20, and can read and 
write to 100 with few mistakes — makee and works amall numbw 
"stOTiee" in addition and subtraction. 

Visualiiation in reading is good. "Hie sight words he leama 
easily and remembers them very well. He is good at "sounding" 
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the new worda too, which, no doubt, is due to hia diily drill in 
epeech training. llieTeiBaHttlepeculiaritvinUie way he "sounds' 
a w(^ the firat time, aa, for example, in Uie word aeotn — Instead 
of sounding the k and then our, he will say, "our, cow, acour." 
At ficet I would inaist on bia "eounding" it the proper or usual 
way, but he would become confused sod had Rreat difficulty in 
getting the correct pronunciation. 80 I hare aSowed him to use 

n method, which rarely fails him. 

lie speech training also helps him in 

rom Ihrte to fim words a day and n< 
Penmanship is poOT but plun, and he has a fair amount of 

In language, he could not remembex a stmry to reproduce it 
orally at first, but now he not only tells it well, Enit also doee fairly 
well at writing it. This he ia not required to do, but he aaked to 
do it for "busy" work. 

In five mmths he learned 148 worda, «duch he knew by a|^t, 
could spell, and use in saiteneea and in making Uttle number stonea. 

The apeech ddeot, which was very decided, is gradually 
disappearing under the course in q>eech training. 'Tae daily 
drillon aounds and in articulation, and alao the straightaiing ol 
the t«eth, have been very beneficial. 

In the manual work thov is improvement also. He has made 
sevcnJ models in Sloyd, and has an Iiidian basket nearly complet«d, 
which is decidedly uie beet handwork that he has ever done. 

P«B., 1910: — At the February promotions G waa promoted to 

regular high 2nd year work, remaining under the same teacher. 
In all the work, he is doing well. He was under the care of a sub- 
atitute teacher for sever^ months, who, neoeBsarily, could not 
carry on the work with him as planned by the regular teach^ so 
be probably did not make the usual progreea for that time. He it 
veiy aiudouB ia get along in his work and was so pleased with hia 
promotion that he wanted to learn long division with the 3rd year 
ctass. As he knew most of the multipUeation tables, and waa 
^le to take up the extra work, I taught him along widi the other 
boj^B and now he is able to work examples with two figuree in the 
divisor and not mora than three figures in the quotient. He had 
ver^ little difficulty in learning this, which sometimes is rather 
difficult for normal children. 

Apni., 1910: — G haa worked along with the othn boys in regular 

class work for several months. He has vwy Uttle individual atten- 
tion any more and gets along well in all bis work. For some time 
now he has had ten w(»ds in his daily spelling lesson and soon will 
be able to take fifteen. 

Hie Principal was discussing the advisability <rf sending him 
back to the regular school in September, I9I0. 

lliere is much reason to believe that in the ooming years iA 
his school life, if his health penuits, he will be able to recover muob 
(rf the time lost by the retardation of development caused by phy- 
sical defects. 

By the ronoval of theee physical obatnietions at the age of 
9 years, his intelligence was awakened, and, at 9 yean he had to 
b^jn the school work of a child of 6 years of age. In the last two 
years Q- — bsa done the work of a child from to 9 yean, but 
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present, hia ccmdition eeaoB to be that of & normal child, and he 
ou^t to be able to make the same rate of progresa as is expected 
bma the avcsage normal bojr. 

OMto&Aif Rbmakks:^j 'a faUier is a graduate of Girard College. 

Bodi parente are much interested in the boy's welfare and bare 
made great aacrifiom to girs him prt^er care and attention and 

to aecure medical treatment for him. G is Uie sldeet of three 

duldren. His eiet«r also has adenoida, but G — ^— is the on^ 
abnonnal child. 

The paroitB were very much grieved over their boy's oondi- 
tim and nad done all tbey could to help him but to no avail. 
In the apring of 190S, the mother, at a "mother'a meeting" at the 
Glenwood school, heard Dr. Witmer of the Uniy«^ty of Penn- 
^trania deliver a lecture in which he spoke of the care that back- 
ward children abould receive. She immediately had the father 
take G to Dr. Witmer, with the results m«itioned above. 

The parmts are delated witii the pnwess he has made and 
w>preciate the effcMlA put forth in nis oetialf . 
Aien he first come to our school he did not take mu<di notioe 
of anything, but gradually thin^ would attract his attention, and 
he never tired of asking questions and making remarks about them, 
Bune of which were very original. 

G ia gentle and quiet m manner and gets along well with 

the other boys. He is obedient and has strong aSections. 

This has been a mofFt interesting case, as an opportunity has 
beoi given to watcb the awakening and development of a mind 
that was almost a blank. 

JnasiB G. Mters, Teacher. 
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AN INTERESTINQ CASE OF MOTOR DEVELOPMENT 

Rot . 

Addresb:— 

Father's NAtn..* — John. 

Occupation : — Clergyman . 

Date or Enthance: — Deoember 1S06. Age: — 16 yean. 

Boot: — NeBj-ly normal development of trunk and upper limbs, lie 
lower limDB are narmal from hip to knee, but below tite knee they 
are undersiie and not well devdoped, probably from diauee. 

Face: — Featuree well proporticmed and general ezpreaaion fairly in- 
tellixent. 

Ears r— Normal. 

Etes : — Normal. 

Nabai. Phartnx: — Adenoids. Probably aUght paralyaia <rf uppw 
part of throat. 

Phtbical Health and Nutrition :^A case of coi^enital para^as, 
but the parenta htasg unused to ohildien, (this bung Uieir fiml 
child) did not realice at first that anythmg was wrong. Aa he 
grew older they Kraduatlv noticed that he was not Uke other 
children, and finally found that he could not walk. A number of 
physiciana were consulted and they pronounced it a caee of " spastic 
para^sis" with no hope of recovery. 

A nurse was secured for him who gave him different kinds of 
treatments, and devoted much of her time t« trying to teach him 
to walk. One time, she succeeded in having him iralk across the 
room once, but this never happened again. 

He am stand upright, but seems unable to balance himaalf 
and is very nervous, fearing that he will fall. He has teamed to 
walk on his knees and can get around quite well, even being able 
to go up and down stairs by himself. 

His general health is good, and his body is well nourished. 
It seems that the motor area is the only part of the brain that 
is aSected, as he seems to be of nearly normal mentality for a b(V 
of his age. 

School Repobt: — Not being able to walk, Roy was not sent to any 
school, but tutors were employed to educate him at hMne. As lie 
grew older, he craved the companion^p of other boys so his 
faUier sent him to a boarding sdkbol. 

Children in this conditimi, physically, are usually more or ten 
fed>l»4ninded; and such was tlie case in this boarding school. Aa 
Roy's moktality is nearly oMmal, under those ocmditiona, his 
boivding school life proved a failure. 

In the autumn of 1908, Dr. H was lecturing in Phila- 
delphia, at this time they lived in C -, Mass. Whfle hese he 

visited Temple University to see if it would be a suitable sdKxd tur 
Roy. Dean McKinley «[ the University would not take him but 

sentt>r.H toseethePrincipalofSpedal ScbocdNo. 2. Dr. 

H was favorably impressed with the school and in Decembn. 
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1008, brought hie family to Philadelphia and located near the aobool 
whM« Roy was smt at once. 

In all oral work, Roy was well advanced. He could Bpe& 
wdl, had studied hiatory and geography, was fond of readmg, 
but on account of a speech defect, caused probably by some 



OOUWn 



1 of the throat, had great difficulty in r^dinK aloud. 
' " - ■ ' ' - ■-' ■ enifl hands, linmed' ' 



d not write at all, not being able to use hia hands. Immediately, 

upon entering school, exerdsee to strei^then the musolea of bis 
legs wereEtrenfaim and he was urged to walk up *^^ room between 
the forma. BUpporting hunself by the desks. This was very great 
exertion, but tLis practice is kept up doily. 

He had never Deen able to use a pen or pencil at all, indeed it 
seoned almost impossible to bring about the proper co-ordinatiixl 
of musclee necessary to bring the pencil to the paper. Heavy 
manila paper and a thick heavy pencil were given to him and, afta 
repeated effort, he succeeded m learning to make all the figures — 
then he b^^ the letters, singly at first, and then in words. 

Every day he is given about an hour's work in the Sloyd room. 
The Sloyd teacher has taken great interest in him, with remarkable 
results. At first he worked standing on his knees, then sitting on 
a atoot, but finally he came to use an iron frame-work which Eeld 
him upright on bis feet, supporting him around iiK waist. He is 
strapped to this but has free use <u his arms in an almost natural 
standing position at the work bench. He first learned to use the 
plane, tnen to bore holes, hammer nails and to use a saw. The 
Sloyd teacher also put up a heavy rope from one end of the room 
to the ot^er and had Rxiy walk the teigth of the room. The rope 
hung very loosely, so that while it would save him from falling, 
yet be would have to depend upon his own efforts to some extent 
to keep his balance. FinaUy he could walk several yards without 
any support. 
Mat 1, lOM: — Roy now can write words and baa written a few short 



He had the adenoids removed a few wedcs a^. 
loud widi much less difficulty. This, no doubt, is due U 
drill in articulation and r^ular speech training. 

"" 'b very anrious to improve and in school willingly and 
doesaT ' " ■ 

His father sc 

ak in that re8^__., 

that. He certainly must have considerable will power to do the 
things he does. 
Mat 4, 1909; — Roy came to school to-day and very joyfully told us that 
he had walked across his room six times. He tried to show that 
he could do it again at school but while be failed to walk quite that 
distance, yet he proved that he could walk alone. 

Devdopment <rf the muscles of the lower part of Uie lefj by 
suitable exracisea, and confidence in his own power trill, in tune, 
probably enable him to walk enough to get around the house and 
will make him lees dependent on others. 

He is still very much pleased with the Sloyd work, and has 
made ten articles, among which are a boat, a small wheel-baiTOw 
and a tabouret. 
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Jwm, 1000: — L«ft for MimiiMr hmne in New Hampehire. 

SsFT. 22, 1000: — ^ReoeiTed card stating Uiat Roj would return to aohool 

inOctobw. 
Oct. 8, 1000:— Returned to Special No. 2. to-day. Noticeable im- 
proranoit in speech. His regular wcvk has not suSned from the 
vacation from achocd. 
Not., 1910: — Marked improTcment in all work. la doing regular 6th 

year history and geography. 
Afbil, 1010; — Improrement oontinuea. Has written a grammar 
leaBOn. Has regular 8th year Krammar. Is vtaj much intwested 
in his history in the study <tf the Civil War. Studies lesson from 
lai^ history at home. Has never been able to make any hand- 
work articles, exc^t the Sloyd, until this week. He has just 
com^ted a 6-inch reed mat. 

He Bf^ that every day he walks from one end <A the second 
floor to the other. 

Has had five boils lately. Just lost three days from school 
on account lA one which was on the right leg above the knee. 
This has caused him to lose some of the exercise in walkii^. 

Works arithmetic leeeons on pi^>er every day, also has some 
written work in languaKC, or some other written lesBOn daily. 
GxmRAi> Rkmabks: — Roy's father is a Congregational minister from 
New Ei^land. He has quite a bright, mtereeting f amilv of four 
children, of which Boy is the onlj> idinormal one. Notning has 
be^i glared to make Roy's condition bett«a'. 

He has an attendant who brings him to school in a rolling 
chair. I think, perhaps, it would be better fc^ Roy not to have 
so much attenuDu, as he would then be compelled to use his anns 
and hands more, and do more for himself. 

He seems to be of a cfaeeri'ul disposition, but be has told me 
that he often gets discouraged and w<Hider8 why he oould not be 
as other boys. 

He aeeaa to fear, too, that people will think that he ie feeble- 
minded. 

He wears woodeD-soled shoes with long leatiier I 

heavily padded, which are a hindraooe to him when he w 

his feet, out which are a protection when he walks on his knees. 

I think he should not wear them at all, and not be allowed to 
walk at all e^tcept on hie feet. 

He is just a little laiy and inclined to give up tAO socm, but is 
trying to overcome this. 

He has enjoved being in school with oth^ boys, and is always 
delighted when he can enter a dasi and does not require individiul 
work. He is vrarmuch afraid of taking the "lion's share" of the 
teacher's time. He is exceedingly pohte and well bred, and is 
kind and thoughtful. 

Whenhe&stcsme to our school one of the boys had to "feed" 
him at lunch time. Now he can "feed" himself, but "makea 
crumbs" aa he eaye, but he is ao ghKl diat he caa brush thvm 
up himself. This he always will do and will not allow anyone to 
do it for him. 

This has been one of the most interesting casee that we have 
had. 

JvBBix G. Mtbbb, Teadier. 
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PHILADELPHIA PUBUC SCHOOLS 
BACKWARD CHILDREN INVESTIQATION 
RECORD BLANK 

NAME 

SCHOOL 

DWr. NO GRADE 

DATE at BIRTH EXAMINED 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT YRB. 

m 

1 Noee, eyes, mouth. 

2 It mna. I am hungry. 

3 Repeat?, 2. 

4 Kcture (oaameratM). 

5 Name. 

IV 

1 Boy or Giri. 

2 Key, knife, peaay. 

3 lUpeat 7, 4, 8. 



1 3 and 12 granu. 6andl6nama. 

2 Square. (Draw <m back ofblank.) 

3 Pati«ioe. 

4 Counting four penniea. 

VI 

1 R. Hand. L. Ear. 

2 We wt up in t^ mamii^; after breakfast we wm4i; at night we go 

3 PrettierT' 1 A 2. 4 A 3. 5 A 6. 

4 Fotk Horse. 
Table Mama. 
Chair 

5 Key on ohair: ahut door: bring box. 

6 Kiwo)d7 

7 Morning or aftemoonT 

vn 

1 Lacks eyes, nose, mou^ aims. 

2 flngeiB A. HandT L. Hand? BothT 

3 Write from copy. (On back of blank.) 

4 Copy diamonJ. (Oo baek of blank.) 

5 Repeat 4, 7, 3, 9, 6. 

6 Describee picture. 

7 Counts 13 peonieB. 

8 Penny, nickel, dime, quarter. 

vin 



1 
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Red, bhiv, gi'scn, ydlow. Timo. 
20-1. -nme. 

DicUtka. (Write on book of bUnk.) 
Buttoflr Wood Paper 

Fly Glass Ooth 

DC 



Month J. P. M. A. M. J. J. A. S. O. N. D. 
MoiM7 1, 5, 10, 26, 60, 1, 2^ S, 10. 
Sentcoce, FldU., Mousy, RiTer. 



XI 

K. Unfortunate painter. d. R. R. aoddent. 

b. Three brothers. e. Suicide, 

e. Locked in the quiet. 

Time. 
Sentenoe Pbila., Mcmej, Riw. (X. 3.) 
60 words in three miDUtes. (over.) 
CStarity, Justice, Goodneas. 

a. We Btorted at a, good hour for the park. 

b. I have asked my teacher to oorreot my exerdee. 
o. A good dog defends hia maBtn courageously. 

XII 
Repeat 296437 6. 028610 4. 169684 7. 
Rhymes, da^f, spring, mill. 

Repeat. "Children, it is neoeesaiy to wotk very hard for a living. 
You mnet go eveiy nMxning to your school." 
"The otiter day I saw in the sbeet, a pretty, young dog. little 
Maurioe has got mots on his new apronf" 
"Enuet is musea very often tot his good conduct." "I bou^t at 
the otoie a oeautifut ooll for my little aieter." 
"There ooouned on that ni^t a fri^tful tempeet with lightninr. 
My comrade has taken cold. He has fever and oou^ very much. 
Problems: (a) Fri^tened at night, 
(b) Nagbbor'a viaiton. 

xni 

Cutting p^>V' (Draw <m back of blank.) 
ReverMd triangk. (Draw on back <rf blank.) 
Pleasure and honor. Poverty and misery. 

Evolution and revolution. Pride iad pretension. 

Event and advent. 
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TESTS USED IN PHILADELPHIA INVBSTIOATION 
"A" T«at.~Piqal k to tmm out all the A'*. 
OAAQYEMPAZNTiraCOAIMRUSAWZAZWXAMXBDXAJZ 

ECNABAHGDTOVFTCLAYKUKCWAFRWHTQYATAAAOH 

UOUGCAKSZAUAPERFAWAFZAWXBAAAVHAMBATAD 

KVSTVNAPULAOXYSJDOVYIVPAAFSDNLEItQAAOJLE: 

AENAAFLPAAAHYOAEKLNVFABJAEHNFWIBAYAqRK 

UPDBHAAQGGHTAMZAQOHTFNUBQNXIJEOWYCREJD 

TXWAMQEAEHAOPXZWCAIRBRZNSOQAQLMDQUSOB 

FUOFAAKYPGTMBLYZUAAVAUAACXDTVDACJBIUFMO 

SNZMWAAAWHACAXHXQAXTDPUTYGSKGRKVLQKIM 

JACINEVBGAOFHARPVEJCTQZAFJLEIQWNAHBBmAB 

YRQAQEAXJODFOIMWZSAUCOVAOABMAYDYAAZJDAL 

OYKETtTBBHTAGDAACDIXAHRPAOQZTAACVAOWLYX 

WABBTHJJANEEFAAMEAACBSVSEALLPHANRNPKAZF 

Bacooiimoir of Woaiw 



n* |in field 

jon nad buttofly 

boy dnr lYiilkrwi^Ti 

1^ kttw beoome 

tlw want around 

fa% lorn aooU 

baS home 1mt« 

Vka bar r^Qow 
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WORD TE8TO. 

6* V 
Mkmost of Rklatkd Wobds. Mbh(«t or nmBLAiSD Wobdb. 

A B A B 

Book Lwig 

tree nm 

door dreflfl 

(hUow knife 



AaeocLAtsD Idbas. 



Sebo<d 


KitohHi 


t«Mher 


atove 


book 


fire 


desk 


wood 


pw 


cofJ 


read 


hot 


write 


kettle 


add 


boa 


apdl 


water 


word 


tea 







Tdl 


■omething that is the 


lUlMmethingtliatie 


opposite of 




high 


empty 




high 




Kit 


nanow 




light 




cold 


k»ee 




noisy 




new 


bitter 




hard 




emooth 


levd 




kind 




red 


heavy 




oU 




round 


woolm 




RmaU 




dean 


bright 




plain 




bent 


wet 




crow 




d««p 


good 




stout 





*8ee Pownal Reocutl Sheet tw other teets, p. 166. 
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•a 
^3 


ji 
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i 

m 
m 



IK 

II 

ill 

Hi 



II .. 

IV" 



ill ■"• 







ill! 



1i| 

in 



If 



1^ 

III" 



II 
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OODDARD'S RECORD BLANK FOR REVISED BINET TESTS 

EXAMINED MENTAL AGE 

NAME BORN ADMITTED 

lU 



1 Knows sex, boy or giri. (pri or bt^.) 

2 Reoognisea k^, knue, penny. 

3 Repeatfl 7, 4, 8. 

4 Conpares linW. 



1 Compares 3 and 12 grams. 6 and IS grama. 

2 Cojues square. (Draw on back of this sheet.) 

3 R<^ieat«, "Hiantuneia Jqbn. He is a very good boy." 

4 Counts tour pemiies. 

5 "Patienoe." 

VI 

1 Momina or aft«moon. (afternoon or moniing.) 

2 DefinesToik horse 

table mama 

chair 
8 Puta key on chair; shuts door; brings box. 

4 Shows R. Hand. L. Ear. 

5 Chooses prettier? 1 A 2. 4 A 3. 6 ft 6. 



VII 
CountA 13 pennies. 
Deeoribee Aoturw. (See III 4.) 
Beee picture lacks eyca, nose, moudi, a 
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VUI 

CompuM fnme 20") 

Butterfiy Wood Pt^Mr 

Fly OliBB Caoth 

Couiitobackwaid20-1. <Time20".} 

Rep«itBcl«rB. M. T. W. T. F. 9. S. (Time 10".) 

Counto Btamps. 111222. (Time 10".} 

RepekU 4, 7, 3, 0, 6. 

IX 

Makes ohanee 20c— 4c. 

Definitions @ee VI 2.) 

Kikowadate. 

Months. J. F. M. A. M. J. J. A. S. 0. N. D. (Time IS".) 

Arranges wfnghta. (2 correct; 1' min. each.) 1. 2. 3. 
X 

Money Ic. 6c. lOc. 25c. 50c. II. S2. K. 110. 

Dram desigii from memory. (bIiow 10 aecondB.) 

Repeats 8, B, 4, 7, 2, 6. 2, 7, 4, 6, 8, 1. 0, 4, I, 7, 3, 8. 

CtKnprehenda. 

(let SMiee time 20") (2nd Series time 20") 

(2 out of 3) (3 out of S) 

&. (Missed train) a. (LaIib to ecbool) 

b. (Struck by playmate, etc.) b. (Important afftur) 

e. (Broken aomething) c. (Forgive easier) 

d. (Asked opinioa) 
o. (Actions TB. wrada) 

Sentoice: Philadelphia, Money, River. CI^c 1') 

XI 
Sees abaurdity. (3 out of 6) (Time 2') 

a. Unfortunate painter. d. R. R. accident. 

b. Three brotheiB. e. . Suicide. 

c. Locked in room. 

Soitenoe: Philadelphia, Mon^, River. (See X Q.) 
Gives sixty words in three minutes. (Record on back) 
Rhymes (Time 1' each) (3 Rhymes with each word) 

day mill 

spring 
B Puta oiMeoted sentences together, (Time 1' each) 



XII 

Repeats2,9,6, 4, 3, 7,S. 9,2,8,5,1,6,4. 1, 3, Q, 6, 8, 4, 7. 
Defines Chant? 
Justioe 
Goodness. 

I. "I saw in the street . 
1 hair, short legs and a 
Reaists suggeatian (lines), 1. £. o. «. a. 

Problems: (a) TTHjiging from limb, (b) Neighbor's visitors. 
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XV 

1 Intopntfl pictura. 

3 Chuge clock hands. 6.30— 2.00 — 
8 Code. OOME QUICKLY. 

4 Oppoates. 

1 good S quick 6 big 7 irtiit« 9 huq); 

2 outade 4 UO 6 loud 8 Kght 10 Mw 

ADULT 

1 Cutting iMfwr. 

2 Revcned triangle. 

8 Qives differences of abattaet w<vda. 

4 Diffennoe betwem pnaidait <rf t, tepublie Mid « king, 

£ GivM MOM of ■ Mwotioa read. 
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Appendix H, 3 

Diebibution ourTM Bhowiug variaticmB from nomul of 1,M7 tbSr 
dreo tested by the Binst-Simon aetk (solid line) utd 14,762 children in 
28 dtiefl rnted by their progrees through sereo grades (dotted line). 
Curves based on reUtiTe figures diowing distribution of 1,000 oases of 
eftdikind. 




-7 -< -J -* -3 



I +1 *t *i *» 



From Dr. l«0DBrd F, Ayni'i "Tha 
BoiDB OitJDivu uid SuffSMiDfU." Bi 
IbuMll Bie* FoOBdatiaii, Nnr Yodc 
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FORMS USED IN SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

Form A 
OBSERVATIONS ON CHILD 
Propowd for an Uosraded Clu* 

P. S Bwough 

Nftme Address 

Ase Grade NaUimalityF M 

Tn. in U. 8 HcHne CooditiiMiB 

HMttbRword: NntritloB BweDiB. Enl. Ql 

Teeth Throat Nose ViawiR. L 

Healing B..' L. Nerroua Diaeaae 

School Record: En'dg tomBlA temiB IB tomu 

2A tonu 2B tcnna 3A Unae 3B tenna 

Bp'tn temu. School AK Cause of Iireg 

Abaence m hat two terma AtteuUon Memory 

Oral E]^ Hand WoA Phye. Tr Number 

Reading Writing Sp. Taates 

IKafKMition Behavior Habits 

Peculiaritiea 

Other Inf oima^on .-..,-....-.-.- 
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NEW YORK CITY 
SPECIAL MEDICAL EXAMINATION 

Borough 



1. OoMn] GooditioD 

A. Anatomical 

Craniuiii 

Fftcial Asymmetir. . 

Palate 

Teeth 

TonfUB 



Bod; in General 

B. ntyriolopoal 

1. Motor PtmoUoa 

TloB TreuMHB 

E^nkpsy NyBtaBmus 

PromptoeaB GoHMdinatlon 

PreheaiBionR L. GaH 

^wech Ffttigiie 

2. Sensory Fonotion 

EyeaR. L Ean R. L 

3. Condition of Heart Pulse 

C. Physioal 

Balance Fn^ortim Moral Scdm.. 

Attention Memory Wll 

Peculiarities 

D. Development — Att. Diseases 

E. Family History: BirOis Misoar. Deaths.. 

Cause of Diseases F. M 



Recommendation.. 



Inspeetw Unfraded C 
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AFFBNDIX 

Form a 

NEW YORK CITY 

MEDICAL RB-EXAMINATION 



a«»ml Ccoditun... 

Nutrition. . . , 
1. HotOT Function. . 

■noa 

Tnmon 



FtomptnesB. . . • 
CtHndiaatioo. . 



Ooit 

Speech 

3. Souoiy Punetim. . 
ViHion,R 



3. Conditioa^rf Heart.. 

Putoe 

Thraot 
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Form H 

NEW YORK CITY 

PEDAOOQICAL RECORD 



P. a.. 



X^'S'-'SS-V'S-'^ 


30 


B«».TV>iiii< 


















Tutg 


















Smdl 


















Touch 


















Siiifat 


















HeariDg 


















Phyfdcal Tnin. (uniution) 


















" " (oomiii&iid) 


















Writing 


















Indusbial Training 


















Language (onJ) 


















(written) 


















Rettding 


















Arithmetic 


















Nature Study 


















PersonKl Habtu 


















SelfContifll 


















Effort 


















G«i'l Information 


















Power of Attention 
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AFPBNDIX 

-ara H— CoatlaHd] 



Pow<TofH«noiy 


















Judgment 


















G«n1 Health 


















FatiKue 


















Attendoooe 




































































TaMher 
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AnMndU J 
FORMS USED IN FRENCH SCHOOLS 
AUXILIARY CLASS— MEDICAL CARD 

Street 

Name «rf Pu[mI. 

Date and Place of Birth. 

Datss of EXAWNATlOire 

Ha^t 

Wfflght 

Vision 

Hearing 

Teeth 

ffioknen of different kinda and eepeoiaUr of the negrvoiu s)«tem: 



GbBervationa on general oondition 

(Infonnation by the teaoh« from obaervaUona of certain troublea 
whioh give cause for au^don.) 
Additional Remariu. 

Data 

(Ydlow oard) Doctor 

AUXIUARV CLASS— CARD OF ADMISSION 

Name of Pupil 

Date of Birth 

Schools attended Ondea 



Number of abaenow 

*£xaiQination 

1. Pedagogical 

Reading B«tanled yean 

Arithmetic Retarded yean 

Spelling Retarded yean 

Retardation in school wrak 

2. Paychological 

Failed on the tests of the year 

Mental retardation 

Date 



* See chH>ter on Vaney-Binet Testa of Instruction. 
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Appeodte K 
FLOOR PLANS OF SPECIAL OR AUXIUARY SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS IN LONDON. ENGLAND 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF NEW JERSEY COMMITTEE ON 
PROVISION FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED AND EPILEPTIC* 

(a) Medical inapectioa erf adtaol childreii is now required b 
ewy school district. (Chap. 92 of lam 1009.) The medical inq>ec- 
tioD should CO tenter than mtmiy to <teteot oontacion, asuitaty oondi- 
tkms, etc. Eye, ear, nose, thnwt and teeth should be canfully exam- 



remediable oonditiODB conected. 

) The priouHy diildren <rf «wy scdiool district should be 

Led by the Binet Measuring Scale of Intelligence or eomethinc 

/ tdfective, and as bomi as possible a method should be adopted 

shall be uniform throu^out the State. 

i) In every achool district in which there are ten or more children 



neveryw 
who an four or more years behind grade tiiere should be established 
special classes. CDiis has been accampliHheil, Chapter 234, laws of 
191lT 

(d) Backward and feeble-minded childroi should be placed in 
such special elassee as long as it is aofe to keep them in theu' homes, 
and Uie training should be largely industnal and manual. TUb will 
relieve the State and the community <rf a great deal of the expense 
of their maintenimce. 

(e) AU fe^le-ininded ohildrem of every grade (including morons, 
imbeciles and idiots) who' cannot properly be Ic^t in their homes ana 
sent to the special classes should be sent to the l^aining School at 
Vineland, where in so far as powible they should be trained for the 
liree they will live when they become men and wom^t in years. 

(f) All feeble-minded women of every grade (including morons, 
imbecUee and idiots) should be provided for a.t the State Institution 
for Pedile-Minded Women, where they ahall find proper care and be 
given such profitable occupations as tney are able to follow, such as 
small fruit and poulti^ raismg. gardoung and floriculture in summer, 
and needlework of various kinds, the weaving of stockingB, undnwear, 
carpets and rugs in winta; sunilying not tmly their own needs, but 
also those of ot£er wards of the State. 

(^ All feeble-minded men of every grade (including morons, 
imbeciles and idiots) should be provided for at the 8tat« Village at 
Skilhnan, where they shaJl have proper care and be given such iwofit- 
able occupations as tbey are able to follow, such as fanning and even 
manufacturing on a amaJl scale. 

(h) All of the epileptics of every age and grade diould be cared 
for at the State VilWe at Skillman, where there should be every 
facility for their scientific study, care, treatment and occupation. 

(i) The scientific departments at the State Institution for Women 
and the Epileptic Village should have every encouragement, for the 
time for mere custody is past. This is the day of preventive measures, 
and nowhere is there such an opportunity to study means of prevention 
as in the institutions thenuelvee. 
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BIBLIOORAPHY 



QRADINQ AND SPECIAL PLANS 

Adaiis, Jessie B. The Workins Giri from the EUementftr^ Sohoole in 
New York, Chariiiet and Corrtdumt, Vol. 19. Oct.-Apr., pp. 
1617 to 1623. New York, 1007-S. 

A study of 78 ^la who left Bobool bef(H« completuig the 
dementaiy gradee. 
AiracHDTz, C. Die 26 JohrfeieT dot Sprschheil-Uiitemchts in den 
offentliohen Schulen. ZeitatJirift f^ Kindei^ortdaing, Vol. 15, 
pp. 114-119. 190S-9. 

Out of 8,000 pupils, 63 stutteren and 23 stamiuBrera wwe 
found. 
Atxbs, L. p. Ldgnids in Our Schools, Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, NewYoric, 1909. 236 pages. 
Treats retardation ttnd ehmmation of pupila in the public 

Baolkt, W. C. Claaeffoom Manogonent. New York, 1907. 322 
pages. See especially Ch&pt^ Fourteen. "The Batavia Sys- 
tem of Class-Individual Instruction. 

BABK18, Earl. The Public School and the Special Child. N. B. A. 
Proceedittifs, 1908. pp., lllS-1123. 

Babnos, Harold. The Group System of Teaching. Unpublished 
study. 

BvnTNOBR, M. C. Discuasionof Ungraded Classes, in Report of Ih* 
Lot AngOet PvUic SchooU, 1906-7. p. 63. 

Brahk, Max. Die Trennung der SchQler nach thren Ledatunga- 
ffthigkdt. Zeiiaehrift far SehtdguvndheiUpfitge, No. 7 und 8, 
pp. 386-398, Hambure, 1897. 
I, C. F. Promotion of Bright a 
Bemew, Vol. 19, pp. 296-302. ioki-oif. 
Explains methoa of grading used in Santa Barbara, Cal. 

BuRNHAU, W. H. The Group as a Stimulus to Mental Activity. 
Sdenee, N. S., Vol. 31, No. 803, May 20, 1910. pp. 761-767. 
A valuable article, showing the value of class work. 

Burt, Gsobqs P. The Batavia Method in Latin and Greek. Bduea- 
Honal Work, Vol. 1, pp. 61-66. 

Call, Arthur D. Dr. Dawson's Inductive Study of Children. Ptj/- 
ehological Clinic. May, 1912. pp. 61-68. 

Gives an interesting account of^the valuable work in examin- 
ing children, done bv Dr. G. E. Dawson in the Henry Barnard 
8<3k>o1 Distiiot of Hartford, Connecticut. 
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Chase, Ltdia Gardn^ Public School CtoaBes (or MeuUU^ Defident 
Childrea. Charitiet and Contctiona, 1004. pp. 390-401. 

Historical account of the development ot public school classes 
tot the mentally deficient in the United Statee and in foreign 
couDtriea. 

Clwa-Indiridual Instruction, or the Batavia SyKtem. The magarine 
Bdveational Work, Vols. 1 and 2. 1900. Publiahed by Edu- 
cational Work Co., Worcester, Mass.; devoted to expositions 
at ClaBB-Individual Instruction. It contains many articles by 
exponents of the plan. 

CoLLAB s Crook. School Management and Methods of Instruction, 
Macmitlan & Co., 1905. 336 pages. 
Advocates yeany promotions, p. 37. 

Cramfton, C. Ward. Tlie Influence of Physiolo^cal Age on Scholar- 
ship. Ptychotogieal CUnie, June, 1907. pp. 115-121. See also 
Pedagogical Seminary, June, 1008. 

DiucHLEB. Uber das Mannheimer Schulsyatem. Zeittchrifi JUr Poda- 
gogiedte PeychtAogie, Paihohgie vnd Hygiene. Vol. 10, No. 6. 
LdpHg, 1908-9. pp. 384-421. 
Contains an exigent account of the Mannheim System. 

Dewet, John. The School and Social Progreaa (in his School and 
SoeUty). University of Chica^. pp. 15-40. 

"Ai^ument for reoiKaniiation of our school system, for the 
development of individually strong manbers of aodety." 

Dressleb, Henbich. Die geechichtliche Entwicklung der Kinder- 
sprachforschung. Die Deutiche SehvU. Vol. 5, pp. 760-771. 
LeipEig, 1905. 

Edson, Andbew W. Group Teaching in the Elemraitaw Grades, 
(in Report of ProceecUngs of 63d Aimual Meeting, New York 
State Teachera Association). Education Departmmi BtdUlin, 
No. 457, pp. 307-311, 
Contsins suuestive pnwrams for carrying out woric. 

The Education in PubUc Schools of the Deaf, Cripples and Men- 
tal Defectives. Edveation, Vol. 28, p. 351-55. Boston, 1908. 

Special Plans for the Promotion of Backward Pupils. Kinder- 

garUn Magaane, Vol. 19, 1906-7. pp. 397-403. 

EuoM, W. H. Intennediate Industrial Schools in BuUeUn No. W. 
National Society for the Promotion of Induitritd Education, pp. 
172-179. Published by National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, New York City. 

Article contains crtatistics as to the amount of retardation and 
elimination in the schools of Cleveland, O., also an account of 
the school established in that city to meet the needs of over-age 
boys and nrls. 

Endeklin, M. Die Neuorganisation der Volksachule in Mannheim, 
Die Deutsche Schiiie. Vol. 8, pp. 24-37. Ldpiig und Berlin, 
1904. See also Vol. 8, pp. 86-100. 

Zur Mannheimer Schulreform. Die Deutsche Schute. Vol. 9, 

pp. 137-149. LdpEig and Berlin, 1905. Concluded in Vol. 9, 
pp. 201-215. 

FiNDLAT, J. J. Principles of Class Teaching, Macmillao, LoTtdon, 1003. 

Qabbeb, John P. A Rational System of Clasafication and Promotion 
in Elementary Schools. Ediuation, Vol. 27, pp. 288-302. Bos- 
ton, 1907. 
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iHistoiy I 

America. Me- 

Article by' Mies Georae, the tr&naUtor of Dr. Moatceacni's 
Dook, The MorUeatori MeAodt. It shows plainly that the 
Montessori methods must be modified to meet the needs of 
American children. 
^ Beatrice C. ai 
Al^iendJx to Tht ti 
MO. 

A Diitique of the pedagogic&l aspects of the Monteseori Kin- 



—The Normal Child and Primary Edueatiem, Ginn & Co., Boston, 
1912. 
'Containe an interesting chf^tter on the evolution of the racial 
hand. 
G^BKN, J. A. A Note on Backward ChiUren. The Jovmal of Experi- 

. n_j (London.) Vol. 1, No. 2, Nov., •"" - 

I, No. 3, Mar., 1912, pp. 223-228. 
lort articles showing the necessity 

„ of the great number of badtward c 

the schools of England. Advocatce a plan similar to the Mann- 
heim system for la^e cities. 
Hall, G. Stanley. Educational Problems, Vols. 1 and 2. New York, 
Appleton, 

See Chapter VIII on "Industrial Education" and Chapter 
XXII on '^^Some Defects in our Public Schools." 
Hall, G. Stanlet and others. Aspects of Child life and Education, 
Ginn & Company, Boston, 1907. See, A Study of Dolls, by 
Hall & Ellis, pp. 167-203. 
Hamlton, Lucie. Education of the Backward Child. BdveatiotuU 
Work. Vol. 1, pp. 6-8. 

An intweeting article by the original teacher under the Batavia 
System. 
Harris, Wh. T. Class Intervals in Graded Schools. N. E. A. Pro- 
ceedings, 1900. p. 332-340. 
HuTTON, Thouab B. Classification and Gradation. School Review. 
Vol. 16, pp. 643-560. Chicago, 1908. 

Le Mars, Iowa Plan. An ^plication of the soHsalled Cam- 
bridge plan to all the grades. 
Jahred^ericht liber den Stand der dem Volksachulrektorat unterstellten 
Stadtiscben Schulen in Mannhdm in Schuljahr, 1908^. Mann- 
heim, 1909, p. se. 
Contains a full account of the Mannheim Special Class System. 
Jones, Olivb M. Teaching Children to Study. The Group System 

AppUed. New York, 1909. 
JoHEB, W. Franxlin. study of Grading and Promotion. Psj/eholog- 

iad Clinic, May and June, 1911. pp. 63-96; 99-120. 
KuntSDT, JouN. The Place of Individual Instruction in Secondary 
Schools. Educational Work. Vol. 1, pp. 164-156. 

Contains a valuable bibliography on Classifieation and Grad- 
ing. 
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C. B. IKe RiittckgebliebeDai Kindo' in dw Volknohul*. 
77 Padagogiaehm AMutndlwtgm. A. Hdmii^ Bidefdd. 
Jontaina euseeetious for dealing with the Igbb gifted by ar- 
rangemmta within the daases. Opposes the Mannheim Syston. 
Ladd, EdwihA. (Piindpal Batavia HighSchool.) lodiTidiuJ Instiuo- 
tion in SKb SobocA Woik. Bdvoaiional Work. Vol. 1, pp. S-10. 
Landon, J. School Oiganiaatirat. London, 1889. 
Lamqb, E. Die Sohwachcat in der Sdiule. Pddaoooudie Studiat, 
IflOl. Vol. 22. 
Oppoaes the Mannheim Syston. 
LiAraKB, Herbert. England and Her Retarded Children. The 
SUmentary School Teacher. Vol. X, No. 7, March, IBIO. pp. 
32&-333. 
I^TiNB, MicTBAKL. Treatment of Stuttering, Stammering and I.iapinp 
in a New Yotk CS^ School. Ptj/ehotoffieal Clinic, June, 1912. 
pp. 93-106. 
Has a biblioD^q>hy of 2£ titlee. 
Mahont, John J. The Problan of the Poor Puml. Edveatian. 
Vol. 2g, 197-212. BoBton 1906. 

Treats the problem of ttie backward child and the failure of 
the BChools to reach him. 
Mat, Mattdb G. The Monteesori Method. The honAon Jovntal of 
Eduealion. September, 1909. 



Panou), J. SondwBi^alai fOr hwrorragend BdBh^gte. B. G. 
TMibner, Leipng, 190S. 

Pbsitkl, C. L. a. G^ren die Mannhdmer Schulotgaoisation. Die 
Deuttehe Sdmde, Vol. 8, pp. 603-18. 

Pbincb, J. T. School Administration. Appendix E on Spedal SehooU 
and Claueg. pp. 290-93; and Chapter 11, pp. 22(>-225, SeKooU 
for Dejeetiee* and DtUnquentt, Syracuse, iSw. 

RicBMAM, Jdua. A Successful Experiment in Promoting Pupila. 
EducatioTud Smew. Vol. 18, pp. 23-29. New Yorit, 1899. 

Special Claffiea and Special Schools for Delinquent and Back- 
ward Children. Chanti«a and Correctione, 1907. p. 232. 

RiQLEB, F. Prindplee of Claasificatioa, in The Thirty-Sixlh Annual 
Report of Uk PMic SchooU of Portland, Oregon. 1909, pp. 107-113. 

ScBiPTnHEj E. W. Treatment of Hyp^phonia (Stuttering and Stam- 
mamg) by the General Prectitianer. The Medicai Record, 
March 21, 1908. 

Seakcb, p. W. An Ideal SchooL Appleton, New York, 1902. 357 

^Rw PlL . 

SmTH, Thbodate L. Dr. ! 

hood. Pedaf^oaioal Seminttry. December, 1911. 
&TKBK, WtLUAii. The Superaonnol Child. Joamal of Bdueatiorud 

PsyduAagy, March, 1011 and April, 1911. 
Stbvbnb, Ellbn Y. MontesBori ami Froebel — A Comparison. The 

Elemeniary School Teacher, February, 1912. 
BwiTT, Edgab James. Mind in the Making. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

New York, 1908. 329 para. 
Advocates Individualised Educatioik, 
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Tatm>b, Chas. E. Retudatwin in the Eleinmtaiy Schooli of Phih^ 
dd[diia. PryeKolagieai Clime, May, lffI2, pp. 79^0 and June, 
1912, pp. 107-121. 
A valuable diacuMJcMi erf the sociologieal factor in retardatioa. 

Thokndikb, Edwabd L. nomotion, Retardation and ElintinatiMi. 
Pn/eiulooieai Clinic, Vol. 3, pp. 232-40. Jan., 1910. 

Toehb, JoeEFHim. Articles on Uie Monteswri Schools and Methods, 
in UeChtnf» Magaxine, M^, 1911, December, 1911, Januanr, 
1912. 

Wariun, a. B. IndiTidual Instruction in Qiemistry and Phynes. 
Bduoatiotud Work. Vol. 1, pp. 244, 246. 

Individual Inatniotion — lue PuihI. Edveational Work. Vol. 

2, pp. 91-93. 

Waimm, £. 8. The Problem of Chiding and ClMmfication in RuikI 
Sohoola. Proceeding <4 Amtriean Iiutituit €ff InMntction, 1908. 

Winch, W. H. Notes on German Schools, Longmans, Green A Co. 
LcNDdoo, 1904, 204 p. 
Opposes freedom of dassification. 

"My Bugseetioo that some children mii^t advance two stand* 
aide in one year was by no means favorably recdved and I 
incUne to the German view that a double promotion in one year 
is rardy advisable. Some t«n yean ago, in Enclaod, freedom 
<rf damfieation by the teacher was permitted by the Day School 
Code. There was much hopefulpromotion of the biightei chil- 
drai, but e]q>aience has revealed unfortunate results, and now, 
almost universally in F-ngiii^^ schools, two standards in one year 
are no longer attempted, except with a veiv small proportion 
of the abler pupils. Inspector of Schools. p. 87. 

Wnrasn. Die Maunheinm Sobulorsamxation, ZeitKhift fUr PhU- 
ouvhie und POdagapik. VoL 13^ pp. 356-363, 1906. 

Haport of Dr. Sicldnger's lectures before the teachers at tbe 
Summer School at Jena, ISOfi. A verv good presentation. 

Wtujb, John. Diswden of Speech. Edinburgh, 1894. 

TouNO, £u^ Flaoo. Grading and Classifioation. N.E. A. Proceed- 
^«, 1893. pp. 63-86. 
For further infoimatit 

^ Nalknal Sdueatioita, ..„„»~.~.r »—.. ^ .»«. —-^ ,,, 

The PtyehotoirUial Clinic. JtnoTui of EdoEotioncU Pijfchoiogj/, 
Jovmal of Sdueation, Eaueatumtd RtvUw and Edueaiion. 
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BIBUOQRAPHY 

Part Two 

SPECIAL OR AUXILIARY SCHOOLS AND 

CLASSES 

Bancroft, Maboabbt and FAABiMGrroN, E. A., H. D. ModuaI of 
the CouTBB of Study <rf Baneroft Ttaiiung School for MentaUy 
Subiu»mal Children, Haddonfidd, New Jersey, 120 pages, 190(1. 
Ware BroB. Co., ndladelphia. 

CoatsiuB an excellent oourae in aenae-training, slao man^otiier 
valuable Bugeestiona tar teai^ers of mentally defective childrea. 
B&nit, Mabtin WTm. D. M^tal Defectivee: their History, Treat- 
ment and Training. PhiladelfihU, Blakkton, 1904. 368 pagea. 

Has biblioerwhy of the Writings of Edward Seguin, p. ^8. 
Also very ful] bibliographies on tne different kiMa of mental 

The Career of a, Moral Imbecile. The AUenui and Neurato' 

gift, July, 1911. 

Babehow. Was Icann in untemcbtUcher und eniehlicber Bedehung 
geschehen, um den Bchwachbegabtea Kindem in kleinen Qean- 
einden eu helfenT Zeittehrift /lir KmAerfonAvng. Vol. 15, 
pp. 246-250, 1909. 

A large task i^ aodety conaiBts in extending the anang^nent 
of auziliaiy schools to the rural districta. Of Ute 120,000 feeble- 
minded children in Germany, I to 1}^% of the school population, 
only 24,000 are receiving special instruction. Suggeetiona for 
establishing universal institutions. 

Becker, Sophie C. The Training of Defective Children from a 
nincipal'a Standpoint (in lUport of Proceedings of the 63d 
Annual Meeting, New Yorii State Teochos Association) Edu- 
aitum Departmenl BuUelin No. 467 pp. 09-114. 

BiCKNELL.G. H., M.D. The Influence of Defective Sight and Hearing 
on Mental Development. JourruU of Ptyeho-Atikenio. March- 
June, 1907, pp. 27-30. 

Berrt, D. Mentally Defective School Children in School and After- 
wards, Jovrnai Royal InttUvtioii Public BeaUh, London, 1909, 
Vol. 17, pp. 333-341. 

BtNBT, AuRxn. Les Enfants Anonuaux. Paris, 1907. 

Written to aid teachers and phy;BicianB to determine what 
children should be admitted to special schools and classee. 

Les Id#ee Modemee sur les Enfants. Flammarion, Paris, 1909. 

See especially Chapter 5, part 2. La Mesure de I'lntelUgemca 
and Chapter 2, part 2, La Mesure du Degr< d' InstruetioD. 
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d Stat«e, suggesting lines of development. 
BooDSTKiN, Otto, Dr. Die Eniehungsaibeit der Sofaule an Schwach- 

begabUm. 432 p. G. Reimor, Berlin, 1908. 
Bdbch, W. Aiubildun^ der Hilfschullehrer. Ztilsduift far BeAand' 

hmg Sehwaduinni^ier, etc., p. 134. Dresden, 1905. 
Chohen, F^ Dr. Die Bedeutung der IntelUgeniprOfuDge — Methode 

von Binet und Simon fOr die Hilfaschuk. DU HUfssehvlt. 

Vol. 5, No. e, June, 1912, pp. 163-162. 
GivES a summary of the work of Bobertag with the Binet and 

Simon teste. 
Clxbc, Ed. M. Les anormaux en Suiaae, L' Edtieatew, Lusanoe 

August, 1909. 
CoRNXLL, Walter S. Health and Medical Inspection of Schoi^ 

Children. F. A. Davis A Co., Philadelphia, 1912. 
In the chapter on Mental Deficiency, holds to the view cham- 

pioned by Witmer that "malnutrition, adenoids, home illiteracy, 

or foreign parentage may be the cause of a retardation of two 

or three years evidenced by the Binet tests. " 
Dawbok, Geoboe £. A CharacteriEation of the Prevailing Defects 

in Backward Children and a Method of Studying and Helping 

Them. PedaiioguxU Seminary, Vol. 16, pp. 429-30, Decembtf , 

190S. 
Physical Study of the Child. Charitiet and CorrtcHons, 1907. 

pp. 243-250. 
Contfuns valuable suggestions for the detwmioation of defects 

in children. 
Dbcbolt et DsaAMD. La mesure de rint«lligaice chez den enfanta 

nonnaux d'apree dee tests de Binet et Simon. ArehiM de 

PrychtAogu. Jan., 1910, pp. 81>108. 
EoeON, Andbiw W. Bibliographer on Trtuning of Backward Children. 

1. Special classes, sp«cial treatment for mmtal defectives, 
36 titles. 

2. Special classes, special treatment, backward, truant, and 
disdplinarv classes, 25 titles. 

3. Medical inspection and treatmmt, 27 titles (in Report of 
the Proceedings of the 63d Annual Meeting, New York State 
Teachers Association). Edaoation Drpartmetd BuJitUn, No. 
467, pp. 114-116. 

Ehkio, C. Die FortbilduDin-achule der Hilfsschule ftlr Schwacfabfr 
fShigte in Leipiig. Zeittehrift f. d. BehatuUtatg SehwaiAtumigtr 
und EjrikptiKkeT, 1907, No, 67, p. 99-110. 

Advocates special continuation schools adapted to the ability 
and needs of the pupils leaving the Auxiliary ocboals. 

Ei/ras, M. Die erste Hilfsschule in Ungam. ZeUtchrift far Kindar- 
foTKhvng, Vol. 14, pp. 374-fi, 1909. 

ETAm, EuEABSTH G. and Dewson, Mart W. Feeble-Mindednes 
and Juvenile Delinquency. A Study from Experience (in Report 
of Trustees of the Lyman and Industrial School. Pvblie Doeu- 
maU, No. 18, State of Massachusetts, p. 11, Dec., 190S. 
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VtaaMU., EuEABHH E. IIm Eduoational Omniiation and The Woik 

of the Special CUn. Cai^tUrs IV and V of TAa Special Oan 

for Baekuxerd ChSdren, see under Witmer. See aim Hies Far- 

reU's arUcle io N. B. A. PnxMimg; 1906. 
FasMAUi, W. E. The History (rf the TnatuMoit of the Feeble-Minded. 

Proeeedin^ iff the National Conference ^ Charities and Cotrea- 

Hone, 1S9B. 
Pdcbs, a. HilfnchuUiter&tur. Dm Deuttdte SehOe. p. 389, 1906, 

Leipiig. 
GoDDAKD, Hknst H. Bibliography of Mental Deficient^, 1S6 title*. 

The TTOxnino Sekool, Vol. 6, Noe. 2 and 3, iq>. 11-19. Vineland, 

How 'shall We Educate Mental Defectives? Th4 Tmmmg 

Sdux^ MiQT, 1B12. pp. 42-4fi and June, 1912, 56-61. 
A sane pleft for manual tnuning for iJie mental drfeotiTe in 

farm and industrial coloniee, showing the foUy of drill in the 

three R's for Uteee children. 
Hd^t and Weight of Feeble-Minded Children. Journal ef 

Nereout and Mental Diteaaet, April, 1912. 
A valuable oontrUMition.areaultof the study of 10,844 caaes: 

5,923 males and 4,921 females, ehowinft that among moron* 

growth is practically nonnal during the umnature years with a 

somewhat eariiw arrest than in luxaai pencma. 
The Form Board ae a Measure of Intellectual Dcrvelopment in 

Children. The Training School, June, 1912, pp. 49-62. 
Goddard says: "We have in our Laborab^ no other test 

that shows us so much about a child's oonditran in eo abort a 

time as the Form Board. " 
What is Bang Done in Studying Mmtal Defectives. Proceed- 

inge of Conjerenee nf Chtiitiet and Correatione, 1909. pp. 

98-100. 
GBoeeuAMN, Maximiuan P. £. Exceptional Children Not Needing 

8eg[regation, The Oaseifieation of Elxceptional Children as a 

Quide in Determining Segregation. Reprinted from the 

BuQctm Iff Ue American Academy of Medicine. Vol. 10, No, 8, 

Oct., 1909. 
Some niaeea oi Eccentric Mnitality in Children. Bdvoation. 

Vol. 28, pp. ga«6. Boston, 1907. 
Grothb, a. Uber 6chuldnrichtunga> fOr schwadibtfiAts Snder. 

ZeOedvift fUr Sehulgeevndheititpflege. No. 10, pp. 667-69. 

Hamburg, 1900. 
Gives a history of founding of ,thB first Hilfasohule in Halle, 

1869. 
HxALT, William. The Meotally Defective and the Courts. Journal 

Cf Pcucho-AslAeniW, Smtember and December, 1910. Vol. 

16, Noe. 1 and 2, pp. 44-S7. 
An earnest plea for the reoogmtion of the seriousnees of the 

piobktn of the f eAto-minded by the medical pn^esaion. Urges 

the i^>pointment of a commiseion to ddne mental dtAatatej 

and to evaluate generally uaable diagnoeljo tests. 
Hn>oiB, Cabounx. Phymeal Examination of Below-grade Children. 

ibinoit Uaiieal JownaL Vol. 16, pp. 43^^, 1909. 
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Hun>BBaoN, Charlss R. Physical Study of Childnn. CAortUM 
and Corrtetioiu, 1907. pp. 261-65. 

Gives reeulto of Swiss eenaua of dafeetive ohildren of piimarr 
school age. 
Hbme, W. LdtFoden der geeamtai HdlpAdagogik. A. S. Sfmedel, 
Hofle, 1909. 178 pagM. 
CoDtuDfl an historical account of the eetabliahment of auxiliary 



HoiroH, C. A. A plea for tibe enforced exanunation of backward sohool 
children and for the treatment of remediable conditions. Ohio 
MeHad Journal. Vol. 5, pp. 72-74. 1B08. Columbua. 

HuXT, E. B. Backward and Pe^le-Mtnded Children. A Ctinioal 
Study in the Psychology ot Defectives, with a Syllabus for the 
CUnical Examination and Testing of Children. Warwick and 
Yoik, Baltimore, 1912. 213 puee. 

An escdlent and readable book of clinical eases of 37 morona. 
A valuable book for special teachers to own. 

Retardation and the Mental Examination of Retarded Children. 

Joymal of Psj/dut-Aoheniet. Sept. and Deo., 1910. Vol. 16, 
Nod. 1 and 2, pp. 31-43. 

An important contribution, ahowing the need of tests to de- 
termine retardation above the level of feeble-mindedneaa. " Be 
Bute that defectives above the mental leved of twdve yean axe 
the trouble makers and the trouble reodven. They are present- 
ing the most serious of the problems of society. We must can 
for them." 

JoHNBOM, O. E. Contribution to the Psychokwy and Pedngogv of 
PM6is-Minded Children. The Pedoi/offietUSartinary. Vol. 3, 
I8&4-96, pp. 246-291. 

JoKNBTONB, E, R. The Functions of the Special Class. N. B. A. 
ProceediTiaa, 1908. pp. 1114 to 1118. 

The Social Side of the Question of Special Class Children (in 

Report of Prooeedings oi the 63d Annual Meeting, New Yoik 
State TeaeheiB AaBociation). Education Department BviieHn, 
No. 467, pp. 95-98, Oct. 16, 1909, Albany, n! Y. 

^The Welfare of Fe«4>lo-Minded ChJdmi. Ptdagoi/ieal Semnary. 

Vol. 16, pp. 447-49. Dec., 1909. 

^The Sununer School for Teachers of Backward Children. Jovr- 

nal of Pt}/cho-Asth«nia. Vol. 14, pp. 122-12S. 

Description of the echool for special class teachers at Vineland, 
New Jersey, under Frindpal Johnstone and Dr. Goddard. 

Emn, Dora. Defectives among Juvedle Delinquents. CharitiM 
and CoTTteiions, 1906. p. 666. 

A plea for establishing special kindergartois and special dqr 
school classes for the backward children in order to set hold of 
tJie backward ohildren as young ae possible. 

ifTiiwBiii M, IMe Zunahme des Bchwachinns in England. Ztiiaehrifi 
/Or KindsifoneAvng. Vol. 16, p. 349. 1909. 

Klehm , L. R. A Separate School for Dullards, in lus Bvroptan SeKooU. 
p. 77, New York, 1889. 

Describes the object, orguiisation, methods and means of 
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inetniction in one of the finrt spedftl seluxils, that of £]berfdd 

in Germ&ny. 
KoncHEH, L. M. Geachlechtliche PrerersiUlten bei Schwachmnnigen 

Eoa. Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 1-16. 
KuBuiANN, F. A Reply to Dr. L. P. Ayiee' Chtjciam of the Binet 

and Simon System for MeaauiinK the Intdligence of Childroi. 

Journal <^ Ps^cho-Atthaaa. Vd. 16, No. 2, Dec., 1911. pp. 

68-67. 

This reply shows clearly that many of Ayree' criticiBmH are not 

well founded. 
Binet and Simon's System for Meaeurins the Intelligence of 

Children. Journal qf PiycAo-AstAenici. Vol. IS, Noa. 3 and 4, 

March and June, 1911. pp. 76-92. 
The only translation ol the BinetrSimon testa containing 

the detailed comments on the tests t^ Binet utd Simon. 
The Freeoit SUtus of the Binet and Simon Tests of the Intdli- 

gence of Children. Joumai of Paycha-AsUienia. Vol. 16, No. 

3. March, 1912, pp. 113-139. 
An excellent sununarv of the work done with the scale by 

Binet and Simon, Godaard, Teiman and Childa, Decroly and 

Degand, Johnston, and Bobertag. Has a full bibliografthy of 

some 37 titles. 
KoNEB, H. Die Hilfttchule ni Halle. ZtUadirift fUr Sdutlgenmd' 

heiixplUge. No. 2, pp. 85-97. Hamburg, 1901. 
The beet desciiptjon of the Halle HilfsschuH p. 86 et tag. 
Lapaox, C. p. Feeble-mindedncM in Childien of Scliool Ase with 

an sppraidix on Treatment and Training by Mary Denby. 

Mandieeter, 1911. 
One of the best books for the general reader. The ch^iter 

on speech defects is especially valuable as is the part of the book 

on the education of the mental defective by Miss Denby. The 

glossary of technical tenns is helpful. CoutaJns a bibliography. 
MacDonaui, Akthitb. Experimental Study of Children, including 

Anthropometrical ana Psycho-physical Measurements of Wash- 
ington School Children in U. S, — Education, Comm'i of Report, 

1897-98. Vol. 1, pp. 986-1204. 
Mabnnel, B. The Aiuoliuy Schools of Germany. Six Lectures 

translated from the Cjermao by F. B. Dressier. Bureau <^ 

Education Bulieiin, No. 3, 1907. 119 pages. Appendix on 

Special Schools by Dr. L. R. Klemm. 
Maikr (Hans WoLroANG). Uber Moralische Idiotie. Journal fUr 

PsychoUtgie und Neuroloffie. Vol. 13, p. 57. 1908. 
MiDUANK, E. Der Gegenwfirtige Standt oer Methodik der Intetti- 

genzprOfungen mit beeonderer RQcksicbt auf die Kinder* 

psychologie. Zeiitchrift /«r Experimentdle POdaoogik, 1910. 

pp. 68-79. 
MoRBOW and Bbidouam. Delinquent Girls Tested by the Binet Scale. 

The Trainint School, May, 1912. pp. 33-36. 
The article shows that of the sixty pila in the State Training 

School at Geneva, Illinois, only irix tested "normal," yet aU 

will be set adrift at twenty-one years of age. 
NswMAN, Matiuia Vance. Backwaid ChildrOT — Some Experiences 

and Suggestions. Weaiem Joumtd of EdueatUm, Vol. 13, pp. 

613-616. Ban Francisco, 1908. 
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NoBSWOBTKT, Naoid. The Fsfobokigy <rf MenUUy Deficient C3ul- 
dren. Teadien College, CotumlHa Univ^, 1906. Ill pages. 
Ilw etu^ seetca "to determine: 1. whether the mental 
defeota of idiota an equaled by Um bodily, <^) whethn idiota 
fonn ft epeoka m not, tJid (3) wbatbcr the entire moital growdi 
Is retarded." 

Bqjwt of the Boral Comminion on the oare and control of the Feebls- 
Idinded, Vols. 1-8, Wyman t Sons, LondtKi, 1908. Beviewed 
Inr H. H. Goddard. Ameriean Jovmal qf Pij/eholom, Vol. 20, 
No. 3, July, 1909, ■^. 466-7. 

Goddard s^s it is the moat imputant oontributJon to the 
litenttuie of Mental Defectives that haa speared for aatty 
yean. Commisrion of 11 men and 1 woman mpointed by ^of 
Edward in 1904 to oonodo' the '^■'jng methoda of dealing wit£ 
idiots and e^leptics, and with imbedle, feebleHminded, la deifea^ 

pedal Eduoation, Committee on Pro- 
[elphia Teaohen Aaaooiatkm, 1909. 



16dp. 

Containa a rqiort of the oouua of the backward and feeble- 
minded children in the echoola of Philaddpbia and a 
and plans for prope^ educating these obildisi. 



RiBLiiT, 8. D., M. D. Ib AeexiiaHsatdcm Ever Jiiatdfiable in the Caae 

of Imbedle OuldrenT Journal ef Ptydw-Aitheniet, Vol. 9, 

No. 4, June, 1906. pp. 92-97. 

Takee the affiimatiye side. 
Il0Q>Ba,A. C, M. D. Bord«riand Casee. Jottnuli^Psjfc/io-AMenic; 

March and June, 1907. pp. 19 to 24. 
RosBNTEU), Jassu. Special Claaaee in the PubHo Schoola of New York. 

Edticatim, Vol. 27, pp. 92-100. Boston, 1907. 
RoTOie, E. Lee cUaaee d'ononnaux i Bordeaux. L'Bnfant, Vol. 18, 

No. 169, 20 Feb., 1909. pp. 22-27. 
BcHMiD-MoNNARD, Die Uraachen dtr Mindertjegabung Ton Sehul- 

kindem. ZeUtdtrift fUr SehulgegwidMitj^ttfie, No. 10, pp. 

BS2-B6, Hamburg, 1900. 
Bbotfin, &DOUABD. On Idiocy and ita Treatment by the I^iywtktgical 

Method, NewYoik, 1866. Reprint Teachers College, Cohnnbia 

Univeraity, 1907. Irdand, W. W., says of Seguin, Journal of 

MenUd &i«noe. Vol. 63, p. 83S: 
"The primaplee of education laid down by him in diSer«iit 

treatiaee are still the basis of all teaehiiw of the feebl»-minded, 

and, indeed, are useful in ordinary pedogogy." 
SSBBLOCK, E. B. The Feeble-Minded— A Guide to Study and Prao- 



What the Regular Clan Teaohs Should Know of 
Memtal and Moral Delinquent^. N. E. A. Procttdmgt, 190S. 
p. 943. 
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Shields T. E. The Makiiw &nd the Uomaking of a. Dullard. Cath- 
ojjc Education Press, WashingtoD, D. C, 1909. 287 pogea. 
Tells the true Btory of the awtkkening of a dull boy. 

Shuttlbwokth, G. E.andPona, W. A. Mentally Defective Children: 
their Treatment and Training. Third edition, Philadelphia, 
1910. 236 pages. 

This standard book has much information of direct vaJue to 
the teacher of special claflsea. It contains specimen forms to be 
used by physicians and special class teachers and specimen cIbhs 
programs. It has a good biblicwraphy. 

Smakt, Isabella Thompson. M. D. Medical Examiner for Ungraded 
Classes. Board of Eaucation, New York City. Some Urgent 
Needs lor Advancemtet in the Education of Mentally Defective, 
p. 1143, N. E. A. Proceedings, 1908. 

SiliTH, AlAnoABBT K. The Psycholoecal Aspect of Training Backward 
Children, in Report of Proceeding of the 63d Annual Meeting. 
New York State Teachers Association. Edueatum Departmenl 
BvlMin, No. 457, pp. 85-94, Oct. 15, 1909, Albany, N. Y. 

StOtzner, E, Zur Hilfsachule fttr Schwachsinnige. Zeiltchrifl /tfr 
Beharuilung Sehwadttinniger, p. 30. 1005, Dresden. 

TiHUAN, L. M. The Binet^limon Scale for Measuriiu Intelligence. 
Impressions gained by its AppUcation upon Four Hundred 
Non-Selected Children. Jownal of Pej/cho-Astheniei, Vol. IS, 
No. 3, June, 1912. pp. 103-U2. 

Tbbdoold, a. T., Dr. Mental Deficiency (Amentia). Wood & Co., 
New York, 1908. 391 pages. 
Probably the beet single volume on the subject of Amentia. 

Van SicKUi, J. H., Dr., Wither, L., Dr., and Atreh, L. P., Dr. 
Provision for Exceptional Children in Public Schools. Bidletin 
No. 14, U. S. Bureau of Edueatum, 1911. 92pagee. 

A valuable monograph b^ three eicp^ts. Contains a sug- 
geetive chapter on the selection and traming of teachers. 

Vt>aT, H. and Wbyoandt, W. HaruStuch der Erforsehung des jugatd- 
Uchen SehuKiehtiTma. Fischer, Jena, 1912. 

Voor, Heikmcb. Die EpUepde, im Kindesalter. Kargor, Berlin, 
1910. 222page«. 

Contains an account of establishment of public schools for 
qiileptica. 

WiLLiAHB, T. B. Psycho-prophylaxis in Childhood. Journal of 
Abnormal Pn/eholom/, Vol. 4 No. 3, p. 194. 

Treats of the recognition of incipient mental defects in children 
by teachers. 

WufON, A., M. D. Unfinished Man. A Scientific Analy^sis of the 
Psychopath or Human Degenerate. London, Greening & Co. 
1910. 372 pages. 
Has a readable chapter on The Problem of Heredity. 

WlTUEH, LlGHTUKB, and others. The Special Class for Backward Chil- 
dren. The PsychologicBl Clinic Press, Philadelphia, 1911. 
275 pages. An account of the experimental special class con- 
ducted at Summer School at the University of Pennsylvania, 
under the charge of Miss Elizabeth E. Farrell. Inspector of 
Ungraded Classes, New York City. 
A valuable study. 
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EN, Th. Die Friiuipien und Met 

Kumr, Berlin, 1911. 94 pages. 

The third edition of a book of U 



>f teeta for determining the presence 
of mental defect. 
Several hundred titlee were csoUected that bore more or lew eloeely 
on the work of the &uxilisry schools and clasaea. It has been deemed 
wise to present only those given above. For students tuid teachers 
who are intereelad to study the problem further, the German magaiine. 
Die HUfsschuU. the orwui of the AEsociation of German Auxiliary School 
Teachers, will be found helpful, as will the EmyklopAlittJtet Handbuek 
der HeilpAdagogik. Many significant articles and special reports will 
be found in the recent voltmiee of Proceedings ^ the National Educational 
AMoeioMon, and of the magaxinee: The Pgi/ciuHOfpeal Clinic, TheJountal 
oi Bdvealimtal Ptj/chology, The Tratning SiAoot and the Jmtnud of 
P»yeho-Aithen*ce, 
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INDEX TO PART ONE 



Able pupilB, 49, 55. 

Abnormal children, treatment of, 
in public schools, 9. 

Accommodation claaBes, 121. 

Adjustment or ungraded classee, 
120-128; course of study, 123; 
in New York City, 121, 123-124; 
in Syracuse, 124-125; number 
of, in large echools, 121 ; number 
of pupils in, 122; Bchoolroom 
for, 121-122; teacher of, 122- 
123. 

Adjustment hcIiooIb in Lob Ange- 
les, Cal., 125-126. 

Admisdon, age of, 16, 30. 

After school, keeping of pupils, 
114. 

Age limit, normal, for grades, 15. 

Age limits, Ayres', open to ques- 
tion 16. 

Age, of entrajice, 16; phyriolo^cal, 
16; chronological, 131. 

Alexander, Charles S., 158. 

All class method of instruction, 
90, 109. 

American Institute of Instruction, 
13. 

Apperception mass, 116. 

Arithmetic, omisuon of, in lower 
nadea, 17. 

Arithmetic, testing in, Medford, 
Mass., 18. 

Attention, 46; individual, 53. 

Auxiliary school, 60; special, 66. 

Ayres, L. P., 14. 



Backwardness, neural causes of, 

130; and precocity, 134. 
Baldwin, J. Mark, 134. 
fiijtimore, Md., schools for gifted 

pupils, 138-139. 
Buicroft Traimng school, 189. 
Barnard's Journal, 13. 
Ban, M. W., 134. 
Batavia s^tem, 63, 74-86, 151; 

applications of, 109; origin of, 

74. 
Bettjnger. M. C, 125. 
Binet, ortnopedic ezerdaeB of, 189. 
Blodgett, A. B., 124. 
Bluffing or deception on part of 

school children, 79. 
Bonser, F. G., 130. 
Books, use of, by pupils, 48. 
Bright pupils, 31, 62, 63; fetish, 

18: work with, 100. 
Brooklyn, Report of Teachers' 

Aaa'n Committee on School 

Organiiation, 147-152. 
Bryan, E. B., 14. 
Burk, Mm. C. F., 35. 



Cahier (French) 
book of pupil. 
Cambiid^ pla 



[£0. 



wnal record 



, teacher's 

objections' to, 38; and half-yeai^ 

ly promotions, 30. 
Caetesyston, 128. 
Chahners, W. W., 24. 
Charlott^bnig plan, 55-56. 
Charlottenbuig provimon for able 

pupils, 135-136. 
Oielsea, Mass., graded course, 19. 
Chicago classes for stutterws and 

stammeren, 17&-178. 
Child study, instruction in, 108. 
ChUdhood, houses of, 186, 188; 

rules for, 187. 
Chronologieal age, 131. 
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C!Uborne, J. Heibtft, 182. 
CtasB'iiidiyidtuI iintnictioii, 74^ 

86; cesentiah of, 87-101. 
CSbbb insteuction, emphaau on, 

106. 
Oaaa, maiks, 47: member^p, 

peycholoKv of, 19; origin of, 12; 

Festalom'B use of, 13; redta- 

tJoUB, 85. 
Oitn versus claBB^ndividual pUn 

of instnictjan, 62-73; opinions 

of auperint«ndents and piind- 

pals on, 62-64. 
Classee, sue of, 55, 64, 84. 
CUstdfication, plans of, 26-M; 

Eanis' discusnon of, 14. 
Claesfication and instruDtion, sug- 
gestions forplan of, 8^^. 
Oements, R. E., 140. 
Cleveland Elementaiy Industrial 

School, 161-172. 
Clinic for study of gifted childnm, 

131. 
Coaohing and teadting, lOS. 
Comoiius, 12. 

Community int«reet in daas, 63. 
Compulsory age of attendance, 36. 
Concoitric (Santa Baibara) plan, 

Conradi, Edward, 173. 
Constant group, 51; advaatBgee 

of, 52j disadvantagee of, 63; 

formality of, 53. 
Cooper, Frank B., 176. 
Co-operation betweoi school and 

home, 85 ; of pupil with teachN, 

46. 
Comman, O. P., 14. 
Coet of public and private edu- 
mpared, 127- — 
study, elM 

school, 14; differentiated. 



Davw, V. L., 140. 

Da '^^d, Leonardo, 134. 

Deficient childrai, ungraded da^ 

Me for, 64. 
DcnotMHi uurioa, 18. 
Defkartmoital teadting, 143-146. 
Dexter, E. O., 24. 



154-158. 

Isdplinary 

140-142; program of, 142. 

Dolls, value of, in praotjoal teadt- 
ing,194. 

Double-track plan, 36. 

Dtwcr, A. 8., 19. 

Drills, 53; okl-^aahioned, and inde- 
pendent study, 61. 

Dnil and slow children, 63; a- 
mount of time devoted to, 64. 



East Orange, N. J., adioob for un- 
ea<5 boys, 140. 

Education, cheap, 127. 

Education, boys', cost of, in Ger- 
many, France and Enf^iand, 
135; and social position, 136. 

ElemraitaiT or people's schools, 
12. 

Elementaiy school course of 
study, 14. 

EXmination, 15. 

EKot, C. Wy 127, 143. 

Elisabeth, N. J., Parental School, 
140. 

ESisabeth plan, 31-33. 

EnviroDment and ability to pass 
teets, 131. 

Examination, fixed iMOmotioEkal, 



Future, {duloat^thy of, as baaii 
of course of stutfy, 20. 

Faihue of pupils in German 
Bcbocds, causes of, 67. 

Failures amongpupils, 96. 

FaaingtoD, F.E.. 189, 191. 

Fe^le-minded ctuMreo, number 
of, 130. 

FonaU, W. E., Dr^ 189. 

fitchburg, Ma». Practioal Arte 
School, 168-161. 

Fordgn laocuage work for elemen- 
tary ptmib, 84. 

FreMnaa/Virpnia W., 177. 

Fro«bel,F., 102. 

Fundamoitals, a oonrae of studj 
in, 84. 

Furuering classea, 56. 
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Oalton, Sir Francis, 134. 
Goiiufl, 133: indraoit, 131; inSu- 

ence of edacation on, 134; id»- 

tion of teaebei (o, 134. 
German idana of claBEnfioation. 

65-61. 
Gennany, sobool ^stent of, 12. 
Gifted childTai, 60; clinio for 



, 130; pr 
claaaea fo^ 120, IZ^-idu; in 
Gennany, France and England, 
136-139; schools for, in tl. 8.. 
139. 

Gilbwt, C. B^19. 

Goddatd, H. H., 11, 120, 130, 131, 
189. 

Goddard's study of 2,000 < 



Graded school, origin oi, 12. 

Qradingj classification and in- 
struction, prindplea of, in Uni- 
ted States and Europe, 11: 
peraonal knowledge m nliiH 
neoewuT to, 152. 

Gregoiy, B. C, 19. 

Grimshaw, Dr., 13. 

Groamuum, M. P., 133, 184. 

C^up hdp, 85. 

(^oup meUiod, 161. 

Group system, 61-fi4. 

Gnmp teaching, 91. 

Guttmann, H., 174, 1S3. 



Hall, G. Stanly, 173. 
H a milt o n , Bilias Lueie, 74. 
Harris, Wm. T., 24, 37, 20, 30, 
89,197. ' ' > . 

ffiiudale, 6. S., 78, 94. 
Hinch, ^ilhdm, 134. 
Holmes, 8. H., 164. 
Home study, 49. 
Hug^ James L., 196. 



"Ideal (The) School" by Seanh, 

68. 
IgntManoe, oonfesmng by pupil, 

ImpiDvement, a Uttle girl's, under 
Batavia Plan, 82^.817 

Independence developed, 91. 

Idiot-savant, 133. 

Individual, aid, pupil's iwed of 
92; child, 106; chiltkui, needs 
of, discused, 108; expicMion 
and advancement, 160; help, 
86, 108; impcntsjioo of, 
14; initiatiTB, 47; instruoUm, 
13, 91; method of instruction 
in Pruaait 12, in Fianoe, 12, 
in Scotland, 12; n^ected, 148: 
time to be given to indiridtiai 
instruction, 92-93; periods, or^ 
det cf, in program, 93; power 46, 
pupib, 46, 108: stucfy of, 109; 
relation td individual woti to 
class wodi, 94; supervisor, 120; 
teadting, tiaining of teoohen 
for, l(Ki-119; unrecc^iiied by 
normal trained teachm, 105; 
weak points of, discovery of, 
118; work, iiabite of, 64; reowd 
of, 94; 

Individualised instruetion, 66. 

Individuals, minute studies erf, 



Initdative, pupil, fil; and self- 
directicno, 84. 



Jones, Olive M., 141. 

Joner study <^ grading and pn>- 

moti<Hi, 162. 
Jones, W. Franklin, 162. 
Judjememt, deveJopmeot of puiMls, 

48; traiiung ot pui^ in, 46. 

E 

Kansas CSty, Mo., tstardation in. 
17. ^ 

Kemnedy, Supt. John, 74. 
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of ^ted childrai 



132. 



veBtJgat 
in Mui 



lUnich, 



Kilpatrick, Van Evrie, 14G, 14S. 
Kindei^arten, 65; idea, introduo- 

tion of, 14; instruction and 

over-age children, 16. 
Kuaamaul, Adolf, 178. 



Landon, J., 12. 

Language claaeee, special, in 
Mannh^m, 136; regulatJODs for 
admiBeion to, 137; fordgn, drill 
in, 135. 

LaSalle, Canon, 12. 

Laurie, 12. 

Iazv pupil, 99. 

Leeds, Eneland Practical Arta 
School, 161. 

Left-hand edseee and speech de- 
fects, 183. 

Le Mars, Iowa plan, 39-43; re- 
Bulte of, in Odebolt, Iowa, 41. 

Liebmann, A., 179, 180, 181, ISfi. 

Lu«iro, Ernesto, 129. 

Luther, Martin, 12. 

M 
McCready, E. Boeworth, 182, 



McHattie, Thomas J. T., 175, 
182, 184. 

Maiden, Mass., grading plan, 36. 

Mannheim system, 56-61; de- 
ficiencies peculiar to Mannheim 
pupils, 59 ; differentiation under, 
59; division of pupils, 60; 
tally defective pur-'- ■ 
60; modification of 

for New York, 120; 

pupils attending furthering clas- 
ses, 60; opinions opposed to, 
60; promotioQs under, 59; pro- 
vision for able pupils, 135-136. 

Manual work, 84. 

Manu-mental schools, 163-172. 

Majks, working for, 95. 

Mass methods of instructjonj 12. 

Mass teaching versus olaae-mdi- 
viduoliied teMhing, 151. 



Maxwell, W. H., 36, 124. 
Medford, Maae., t«flting in arith- 
metic, IS. 
Memory woric, abBtract, 56. 
Moital eudowment, Meumann'a 
to ascertain, 131- 



11- 

Mentally defective duldr«i, B, 
10, 11, 56. 

Meunwnn, E., 131. 

MiUer, (Chariton D., 72. 

Milwaukee, Wis., cltuees for stam- 
merer, 175. 

Missouri school laws, IS. 

Monitorial syatems o( Bell and 
Lancaster, 13. 

Montessori methods, 186-197. 

Montesaori, Maria, 187, 191. 192, 

Mores', C. H., 18. 
Motor-minded pufuls, W. 
Motoi>sensoiT training, 19t. 
Mosart, 134. 

N 

New Britain, Conn., differentiated 
courses in, 164-158. 

Newton, Mass., individual work 
at, 68-73. 

New Yorit aty, R^rt of Teach- 
ers' Ass'n Committee on School 
OiganiiatJon, 147-1^. 

New York (Sty discipUnary 
school, 141. 

Normal child, 35, 61. 

Normal progress, 14. 

Normal school pupils, class and 
individual teaching by, 108, 109. 

Normal sdiool training for indi- 
vidual work, opinions of super- 
intendents on, 102-107. 

Normal school training of teach- 
ers, 50. 

North Denver plan of mstruction, 
45-51 1 aims of, 46; and class 
orgamiation, 45; and flexibility 
in class management, 45; and 
half-yearly interval, 45; diad- 
plioe under, 49-50; difficulty <rf 
carrying out 50; procedure in 
carrying out, 50. 

North Denver reference bbrariea. 
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optional topicB, oourae in, 84. 
Oidinaiy class recitation, 9S. 
Orthopedic exerdsee of Binet, 189. 
Over-age problem, 3A-36. 



FanUel classes, 120; in VoOet- 
tdade, 57; Hperial course of 
study for, 67; number of, 67. 

Parental School, Ehsabeth, N. J., 
140. 

PaAer, F. W. Col., 76. 

Peane, Carrol G., 175. 

People's schools, 12 127. 

Per diem cost of education in U. 



Peripa 



: (departmental) meth- 



Peny, A. C, 146. 

Peraonal record book, pupil's, of 

woric accomplished, 84. 
PestaloM, 13, 102. 
Petzoldt, J., 133. 
Physioloeical, peyeholi^cal and 

^wonoloi^caJ age, 16. 
Portland, Oregon, plan, 43, 45; 

rates of progress under, 43, 45; 

class intervats in, 43. 
Power, comparison of, developed 

in athletic field and schoolroom, 



I, 108. 



116. 



Pretiel, 60. 

Prodigies, child, 133. 

ProgresB, by arbitrary standards 
unwise, 19; laclc of, due to 
phymcal defects, 18; ratea of. 

Promotion or raind classes, 121; 
classes tor gifted pupils, 120, 
127-139; under Mumhedm sys- 
tem, 69. 

Promotion intervals, 21; sden- 
tific studies of, needed, 25. 

Providence, R. I., 17; training 
schools, 140. 

Public education, (»st of, com- 
pared to private, 127-128; lack 
of interest in by legislators, 128. 

Puebb plan, 66-48; and the un- 
graded school, 64. 



j Pupil teachen, individual instruc- 
tirai by, 109; in and out of ctaas 
hours, 109^ initiative of, 109. 

I Pupils, individual study of\ 118. 



Reading and arithmetic, d^nands 
in, 18. 

Reasoning ability of children, 130. 

Recitation, clasa, advantages of, 
46 ; beet educational instrument, 
63; in relation to pupil's abili- 
ties, 46; period, 100. 

Records and equipment, 160. 

Reference libraries in North Dm>- 
ver, 47. 

Recents' examinations, relation 
3i, to retardation and elimina- 
tion, 19. 

Regular class woik, 90. 

Reaponfdbility, pupil, 47, 51. 

Retardation, 14, 16, 16, 35, 36, 
129 ; amount of, in St. Louis and 
Kansas City, 31; forcing pupils 
in lower grades a cause, 17; 
worst type of, 130; and eliniina- 
tion, 14; in German dties, 66; 
and yearly interval, 22. 

Reviews, 53. 

Rewards, 47. 

Rows, Stuart H., 173. 



St. Louis plan, 27-31; parent 'of 
short interval plans, 27' chief 
features of, 27-30; provides (or 
dull and blight pupils, 27; 
stimulus to average and fair 
BCholaiv, 20; and change of 
teachers, 29; and promotion to 
high school, 30; and slow pupils, 
30; disadvantaKes of, 30-31. 

SanU Barbara plan, 33-36; pro- 
gress of children under, 36. 

S(£ool-keeper and individual 
teacher oompared, 94. 

School otganisatioD, differentia- 
tion of, to fit individual needs. 
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r. Y. Qhr 

TcMhen' Aw-n, 147-162; oriti- 
dam td, ISljresult of question- 
ttaim to 1,000 euperintendente, 
147-148; Bammuy of, 148. 

School BeaBooB, ISO. 

School srstem of 0«niiiu^, 12. 

Scripture, E. N^184. 

Seanih, Fnetoa W., 66, 00, 67, 68. 

Seat or studv woi^, 54. 

Seattle, Ws^., school for stam- 
mema and atutterera, 17£. 

Sectkming of lower gradea, 31. 

Sesuiii, methods of, 189. 

BeB-activity of pupil, 47, 91. 

Sdf-developineiit of pu^, 151. 

SeU-eatisfaction of Dormal ttsined 
teachera, 105. 

Sequentift] atudiee, 32. 

Shearer plan, 31-33. 

Shifting group, fi2; advantagee of, 
S3. 

Shuttle 

ffiddnite, A., u,, uo. 

Sidifl, William Jamee, 134. 

"Six and mx plan," 139. 

Sixth 9»de, -^ -—-'■ 
wotk ID, 84. 

Siie of claseee, 65, 64. 

&naU, W. H., 17. 

"" ipilfl, 49, . 

J instructian, 

&Dith, D. E., 17. 

Boinal aorioe by puinls, 48. 

Socie^ of Chrigtian Brotbem, 12. 

SpcuMog, F. B., 68, 72. 

Special auxiliaiy acboola, 66. 

Special piomotion, 46. 

Stem's study of supemoimal 
cbiMreo, 132. 

gtraubenmiller, Supt., 120. 

StommereiB and atuttaers, classea 
for, 173-186. 

Stammering, 178-179; trealAient 
of, 181; Hods of, 178. 

Stuttering, 181; causes of, 181- 
182; inheritance of, 182: m n- 
]ated to right or left-handednen, 
182; treatment of, 183-186; 
kinds of, 178. 

Study, art of, 53, 91, 109; tau^t 
at BataTi^78; oourae of. 160; 
habits of, BS; in aebool utd after 



school, 46; independent, tinw 
for, 1^; period, superriBed, 80; 
seenons, 160. 

Studf , course of^ rational, preie- 
quiflite to jading and claesifici^ 
tira in Cbebea, Mass., 10: 
course of, wiUun the powen m 
^11 normal children, 84. 

Subnormal chiMreik, study of, 129. 

SucccM, philoflophr of, as basia 
of school work, 2D. 

Summer schools for rorieir woik, 



maturity, 86. 
Supervisor of individual woik, 86. 
Supo-risoi, special, for group of 



Talamo, Edoardo, 186. 
Teaching, methods of, 160: pro- 

cew, 96: real method of, 91, 

and testing, diffetoicai betweeo, 

79. 
Tomnent house infant school^ 

186. 
Term intraral, 26; advantagee of 

and objections, 26; and progress 

in St. Louie, in Eiuisaa City, 31. 
Thomdike, E. L., 14. 
Thoroughness, 63. 
Timidity of pupil under tiam 

inslniatMiL, v2. 
Training m diadpUnary scboolo, 

140-1^. 



Unawigned teachers, 63, 69; in 
hig^ school, 70; voA (tf, 69-70. 

UneAsy boys, sdmols for, ia 
East Onmge, N. J., 140. 

Ungraded dasses for deficient 
childioi, 64. 

Unnaded or adjustment nlnnwai, 
120-136; for normal pupils only, 
120; object of, 121; otganiMt- 
tion <A, oompared with a<M~~'~ 
Bohocd, 120; ue of, 122. 
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Uniformity, cIms, 60, 116. 
Umty, cUbb, fiO, 116. 
UnprqwrediMaB of pai»lB, i« 
for, 90. 



Vienna school for atuttereri, 174. 
TiwdAud, N. J. School for Feeble- 

tninded, 18B. 
VoUettiAuie, pualld oImms in, 67. 



WaUin, J. E. W., 131. 
Weoteriy^ R. 1., Individual Work 
in; opinions of teochen on, 80. 



Wfain)le,G. M., 130. 

White. E. K, 23. 

White a study of promotioDB and 

McaminationB, ^■ 
Wundarkind, 133. 



[vantages i 
21-23. 
Young, EUa Flagg, 17. 
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INDEX TO PART TWO 



AfUr-Care Asaociation, 124-125. 

Af ter-Care Committee of Birming- 
ham, England, 125. 

Mtet-cext visiting committee, 129. 

After-care guardians in Germany, 
141. 

After-care, id Germany, 139-141; 
in Switzerland, 141-142. 

After-care retume, analyaia of. 



Afternoon care-schoQl, Budapest, 

61. 
Alphabet, sandpaper, 72. 

Amentia, +4. 

Amente, grades of, 20. 

Apprentice premiiimB. 141-142. 

Arithmetic, 82-83; V&ney'a tMt 
in, 120-121. 

Att^tion, habits of, 81; power of, 
training, 69. 

Australia, apecial schools in, 24. 

Austiia-Hungaiy, special schools 
in, 12-15; at Vienna, 12; Buda- 
pest (state), organization of, 
13-14; after-care, 14; city aux- 
iliary schools in, 15; Imperial 
Phywoloaical Laboratory in 
state building, 14; hbrariee for 
pupils and teachers. 14; vaca- 
tion course for teacners in, 14. 

Auxiliary school, admission pro- 
cedure in Germany, 8; b^jn- 
ning of, in England, lOj b^in- 
nings of, in Ualle and Dreeden, 
5; building and its equipment, 
66-59; candidates for, 44-45; 
conditions in organization of, 
in Qermany, 8; corporal pun- 



ishment in, 64; disdpline in. 



_. _.,._! Elberfeld, 6; ne«d for 
model building, 56; need of, 41- 
43; official decree recognizing, 
in Fruasia, &-7; one-session plan, 
00; pay of teachers in, 3; slow 
progress in establishing, in Ger- 
^'^Buy, 6-7; special buildings in 
London, SO; two-session plan, 
objections to, 60; type of teach- 
er for, 65; work of Stotmer for, 
6. 

Auxiliary schools uid iliiimi. 
development of, in forraEU coun- 
tries, 5; in Germany, 5; kinds 
of, I; need of, 2; typ«e of chil- 
dren for, 1. 

Auxiliary school boys, occupa- 
tions beet for, 139-140. 

Auxiliary school girls, occupations 
beet Ktr 140 

Ayres, Leonard P., Dr., Ill, 172. 



Backward boy, teacher's report of 

development of, 154-157. 

Backward pupils, teacher's rdle 
in detenmnmg, 114. 

Baltimore, Md.. special classes, 36; 
for backward children, 36; for 
epileptics, 36; for mental detec- 
tives, 36; inadequate provision 
for mentally defective, 36. 

Bancroft, Margaret, 53. 

Belgium, special schools in, 15-17; 
first schools at Bruaeels, 15; 
medical supervision in, 17' 
number of defectives excluded 
from, 17; number of pujub in 
class, 16; orraniiation of ai^Ktol 
in Ghent, 17; society tor pro- 
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t«ction of Bbnormal children, 
17; Bpecial classee for pedagog- 
ically retarded children, 17; 
time-table uid program at 
Brussels, 10. 

Beaste&d, George, 83. 

Berlin atmliaiy schools, 14&-1M. 

Binet, Alfred, 19, 47, 75, 123. 

Binet and Vaney s teats of instruc- 
UoD, 114-123. 

Binet scale, criticisms of, 110-113; 
revised, explanation of, 106-109; 
revision trf, 103; revision by 
Goddard, 104-106. 

Binet-Simon graded teeta, 190G 
seri^, 91-04: 1008 seriM, 94- 
102; chart snowing results of, 
171-172; credit for answerinR, 
94; pictures used in making, 96; 
record blank used in Philadel- 
phia, 161-182; revised, God- 
dard^s record blanks for, 168- 
170; used in Pbiladelptua 
schools, 97-102. 

Birmingham Education Com- 
mittee, report of, 130-131. 

Binoingham, England After-Care 
Committee, 125, 127-131. 

Biorkman, Frances Maule, 65. 

Blank forms used in special 
8cbool8,173-178. 

Blewett, Ben, Sunt., 36. 

Body building, 80. 

Boncour, 66. 

Boston, Mass., special claases, ad- 
misetoQ, procedure of, 39; daily 
program, 61-62; equipment for 
manual training, 39; imbeciles 
excluded from, 39; in public 
school buiklingB, 38: inadequat« 
provision for mental defectives, 
40; qualificationB of teachen 
for, 39; Bffisione of, 38; sise of, 
38; special classes, 38-40. 

Bettger, R., 139, 140. 

BreathinK exercises, 79. 

British Central After-Care Com- 
mittee, 126-127. 

British Bovfd CommiaeioD on 
Care and Control of Feebte- 
Minded, 125. 

Bud^Kst afternoon care-echool, 
61. 



Chance, Sir William, 127. 
Coaching claases in New York 

aty, 29. 
Color sense, development of, 69. 
Comparison of work in regular and 

special schools, 167. 
Competitive exercises, 76. 
Cornell, Walter S., Dr.^ 31. 
Corporal punishment, in auxiliary 

school, 64; in Brussels auxiliary 

schools, 65. 
Cunningham, Mrs., 35. 



DeCroly, O., 81. 

Defective and Epil^tic Act for 
auxiliary schools, 9. 

De Garmo's language books, 83. 

Denby, Mary, 76, 78; her work, 
12. 

Denmark, special schools in, 23. 

De Sanctis' tests, 88-91. 

Dictation, Vaney's t«ats in, 121- 
122. 

IKetary for feeble-minded chil- 
dr^ 78. 

Discipline in auxiliary school, 
64-66 in France,; 66, 

Dramatic reading, 82. 

Drawing, work in, 86, 

Dialler, 146. 

Dull and backward children, 45- 
48; auxiliaiy classes not for, 46; 
caused by disease, 49-50; num- 
ber of, in school population in 
Engjand, 46; types of, 46-48; 

Dynamometer exercises, 76. 



Edaon, A. W,, Supt., 29. 

Eliot, C. W., Dr., 68. 

Ellis, Havelock, 42. 

Eltes, M., IKrector, 13. 

Employment bureau. 125. 

En^and, special scnoob, 9; age 
hmit«, and law, 11-12; com- 
pared with German, 10; course 
of study, 9; for older boys, 11; 
kinds of, 10; manual work in, 
11; medical provision, 9; nor- 
mal pupils in, 10; number of, 
in, 11; number of school hours. 
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9; oumber of teadien in, 11; 
muBes in, 11; pnTimcms for 
■dmisdtm to, 9, 12; qiutifiGar 
tioDfl of tMOben, 9, 11; sebocd 
biuMineB for, 9; si>e oi clanea, 
9, 11; wace-Mrniiig the aim, 9. 

E^ntqitiOB, New Jeiney CiMnmittee 
reotHBmaidaitioiiB for, 180. 

Epileptio childrot, 6^^; cokmiee 
tor, M; need ot qwdal clMtee 
for, 64. 

Examinationa, tieatmemt of chil- 
dien in, 118. 
86. 
1 pncticsl life, 84-86. 



FsTTdl, Eliubeth, 27. 

Fan^tgttHi, E. A., Dr., 71, 74. 

FatictM in feeble-minded cbildira, 
61. 

F^teMuinded, aaexoalisation of, 
&, claeees of, 93-94: daaaifica- 
taon <rf, under ^odiah Defective 
and Eiukptio Cmldi«t Act of 
1899, 44: cost of eummrting, ffi; 
autodial homes for, £i-43; 
fatigue in, 61; mouoe of, 42; 
Now Jeney Committee leoom- 
meadations for, 180; pMipeiiam 
and dime, 43; progenr of, 41: 
ateriliiation of, 42; apedai 
school SB a preventive agent, 
43; tests for, 93-94. 

Fe^Wninded boy, 77. 

Feeble-minded chitdim, in New 
York, Dr. Aime Moore's report 
of, 131-139; leaving New York 
BCDools, Btatistiou table of, 
134-139. 

Fed>l»'niinded school children, 
number of, Goddard'a eetiinat«, 
132; in New York public eohools 
132. 

Femald, W. £., Dr., 52, 64, S6, 
83. 

Floor plans of E^lieh special 
eohool building, 179. 

Fodirf,64. 

Form, ideas of, 70. 

FoimtxMrd, 72. 

Framee, aunliaiy spools of, 19-22; 
first lecogmsed need of q)ecial 



Frrasd, Fr., 60. 

G 
Geography, work in, 87. 
(Steche, e! G., 64. 
Goddard, H. H., Dr., 3, 43, 47, 88, 

96, 103, 132. 
Goddaid's noord blanks for ro- 

vised Binet tests, 168-170; w<^ 

<rith Knet teats, 94-96. 
GuaidiaiM, aft«aK»re, in Oei- 

many, 141. 
QuKxenbahL J. J., Dr., 64. 



Haupt, S. 

Heafr, W., Dr., 8. 11. 

Heanng amse, devdopc 

70. 
Hdkr,llieodu', 10, 61. 
Hms, W., 6, 6. 
EEfltory, work in, 87. 
Holland, afteiHiara ii 

18; first school at Rotterdam, 

18; wganisation of, 18; special 

aohook in, 18-19. 
Home Vifflts by tewdwr, 78. 
Huey, E. B., Dr., 01. 

I 

Idiots, 44-46; dasaee ot, 91-92; 

tests for, 91-92. 
Imbedlee, 44-4S; claeeee of, 02- 

93; tests for, BZ-93. 
ImiDwility, exiscises in, 76. 
Instruction, teats of, Van^ and 

Binet's, 114rl23. 
Italy, nwcnal schools in, 24. 
Itari, f. M. Q., Dr., 64. 



Jolly, Dr., 39. 

Johnson, Eathenne L., 113. 

Johnstone, E. R., 42. 
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Em, K. P., Dr., 5, 6, M. 
Kew, Dr., 124. 
KumBBe, M^ 66. 
EktDia, L. R., 26. 

ITiihlmAnn , F., 97. 



LaitMt fain method of aduoation, 

41. 
Lanoaeliire and Chcehire Soeietj 

tot the Fam&nent Cora of the 

Feebleminded, 12. 
IdDgUBKB, 83-84: books, 83. 
L^Mtge, C. P., Dr., 7S, 124, 125. 
LMthoB, H., 12. 

LcipRO ooune in arithmetic, 82. 
Lepage, M. L6on, 15. 
Lej, Dr., 17. 
LiH»loii County Council, Report 

of, 10. 
Long Divimon, difficulty of, tor 

feeble-minded, 83. 
Lunches, school, 79. 



M&ennel, B.,5, 19,38. 

Manual wow, 80-81; in London 

special schools, 80. 
Haudsley, 81. 

Meals in special sebools, 78-70. 
Mental defect, eariy discoTeiT of, 



Mental defectivea, a 



ngement 



of, 76. 

Mental orthc^>edy, 7S. 

Mental testa, 88-I13. 

Mentally defective, difficulty ctf 
determiniitg, 10. 

Moitally ddeetiTo ^x/n, redden- 
tial home for, in impimidj ]i. 

Mentally deficient chilclrai,' ad- 
misflion of, to speraal schools in 
Germany, 3; census of, in Phil- 
adeljdua, 4, 31; city and county 
institution for care of, 3; cus- 
todial care of, 3; census of, 
needed, 3; edueatioB of, 43; 
Goddazd's plea for oustodial 
care in America, 3; in tegular 
claflnet, 41; inadeqaate pror^ 



G«inany, 3; numbtt of, 43; 



, 10; Dumbo' oL, 

Goman institatioos and 

aunUaty schools, 8; number at, 
in parochial sdiools, 4; out of 
place in regular class^^ per- 
msnent can f<H', 2; Flulaod- 
nhia effort for custodial care for, 
33; proportion of, in Germany, 
7; punishmenla recommotded 
for, 06; s^regation <rfj 43; adf- 
Bu^mrt o^ 3; sodalimng effect 
of normal pt^rils tat, 30. 

Meumann, E. Dr., 51, 53, 88. 

MraitesBon, M^ Dr., 90. 

Mooi«'s(Anne Dr.) report of fsd>ls- 
minded childrm in New YoA, 
13M30. 

Moral dc/eetare, SO-M; latoit, 62; 
menace of, S4: special education 
of, 63; true, 52. 

Morons, 44-46; classee of, 93-04; 
special olssses for, only, 55. 

Motor abilitv, 75. 

Motor devoopment, 
case (rf, 158-160. 

Muscular control, 76-77. 

MuBclfr«ense, 72-74. 



Nature « 

New Jersey Committee : 
mendaticus for feeble-minded . 
and e[»leptics, 180. 

New Yoit CSt^ q»ecial classes, 
26-30; admisBion to, 27; course 
of study in, 28; in icgular school 
building 28, 20; m sHtarate 
buildinp, 26-20; individual 
treatment of children in, 28; 
medical examination^ 27; mat- 
tal tests, 27; orgawiation of, 
27; siie of, 28; types of, 26; 
ungraded class a misnomer, 26; 

Normal child, school progress of, 
114. 

Norw^, qMOal schools in, 23. 

NumW madunes, 82. 

Nyms, 17. 
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Offner, Hr7Dr.,61. 

Orthopedic exennaee and Mod- 

tesBori methodsj 76. 
Orthopedic exerciaei of Vanej 

and Binet, 75-76. 



Pain Bense, 70. 

Periods, place and length of, 61. 

Personal record blank, putnl's, 

165-166. 
Philadelpliia inveetigation, test 

used in, 163-164. 
Philadelphia apecial clasB, 30-33; 

census, in mental defectives, 

31; in i^iular school buildings. 

32; in special building, 30; need 

of speoally truned teaaiers, 

33. 
Phihppe, 66. 
Phyncal training, 77-80. 
Physically defective, chsBificik- 

tion of, in England, 10. 
Picturee used in making Binst 

teste, 96. 
Hnsent, Mrs. Hume, 125, 130. 
Preeeure sense, 71. 
Probst, 65. 
Program, dailv, in Boston, Mass. 

61-62; of tnree grade G«mu>it 

auxiUaiy school, 63. 
Program of woric 67-87. 
PKgnxoB of won in spedal claae- 

ee, 150-153. 
Providmce, R. I., spedal cla«, 

26,37-38. 



Rauschbuig, Paul, 14. 

Reading, course in, 119-120; meth- 
ods in, 81-82; Vaney's 119-120. 

Record blank for Binet-ffimon test 
used in Philadelphia, 161-162. 

Retardation, stsnoard of, in 
France. 117. 



Retarded mental dev^pmoit, 

children of, 48. 
Bitkott, A. J., 25. 
Rotgee, M., 22. 
Rouma, 60. 
Russia, special schools in, 24. 



Saeoert, K., 64. 

St. Louis special school^ 33.35; 
admiraion to, 33-34; free trans- 
portation for children, 33; in 
q)ecial buildings, 33; medical 
examination, 35; pro^un al, 
34; qiecifd supemeor, 33; work 
of Supt. Soldan for, 34: 

Sanddbridge, permanent home at, 



pn«ram, 60-63. 
School trampe, 79. 
SchrOtor, 8. 
Schulse, R., S6, 57, 68. 
Sootland, spedal schools in, 22. 



^!. 



), 67. 



.__„. . educational method, 67. 

S^se-room at Waverley, 75. 

Sense training, 67; ^«rdsee in, 6S- 
75; vahie m, 68. 

Sessions, school, 6&43 ; one sessioB 
plan in auziliarv schools, 60. 

Shop lesson method for feeble- 
minded, 83. 

Simon, Theodore, 47. 

SmATt, Isabelle Thompson, 27. 

Smell, sense of, 74-75. 

Soldan, Louis W., Supt., 33. 

Spedal classes, programs of voA 
in, 150-153; provinons for, in 
small cities and towns, 56. 

Special schools, blank forms used 
in, 173-178; number of, in Eng- 
laod, 124. 

Spedal schools in U. 8., 25-40; 
Cleveland, 26; oompulsoiy at- 
tendance lawa, 26; New Ywk 
City, 26-30; Providemoe, 25; 
slow development, 26. 

Stammerora and stutteieis, 66. 

Statue eserdaea, 75. 

Stereognods, 71-72. 
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StCmng, G., 51. 
Stetiner, H. B., 5, 6, 64. 
Sweden, special stmools in. 24 
Switierl&iid, specUl schools ii 



Taste, Boise of, 74. 

Teaoher'a role in detemiimng 

backward pufMls, 114. 
Tanperature-Bense, 74. 
Tertnan, Lewis M., Dr., 110. 
Test used in Philadelphia invee- 

tigation 163-164. 



Toacano, id. 
Touch, complex of a 



1, 70-74. 



fective uunuiou, in.i. 

Treckold, A. F„ Dr., 46, 47, 48, 
4fi, 50, 52. 

Typewriter, use of by mmtally de- 
fective, 37. 



VaoatJOD, rural, fw feeble-minded 
children, 79. 

Vaney, V., 75, 80, 114, 118. 

Vaney And Binet'e tests of instruc- 
tion, 114-123. 

Vaner's, reading test, 119-120; 
scale of inrtruction, 115-117; 
test in arithmetic, 120-121; 
teet in dictation, 121-122. 

Visual sense, exercieee in, 68-69. 

W 
Wage earning and after care of 
mentally defective childrm, 
124-1«. 

Iilren, lii5. 
Walks with pupils, 85. 
Wallin, J. E. W^Dr., 109, 110. 
Woaliington, D. C., apedaJ classes, 

36-37; in special buildings, 36; 

pi yi lift ] training and domestic 

sdenoe, 37; use of typewritm', 

37. 
Warerley sense room, 75. 
Whipple, G. M., Dr., 57. 
Will paws', deraopment of, 80. 
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